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WEATHERCOCKS OF THE 
HARDING ADMINISTRATION 


N the hubbub of discussion at- 
| tending the results of the In- 

diana and Pennsylvania primary 
elections various constructions are 
placed upon the nomination of Al- 
bert J. Beveridge to succeed Senator 
New, of Indiana, and of Gifford 
Pinchot for Governor of a State 
that has been boss-ridden since the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. The same applies to the 
more recent Iowa Senatorial pri- 
mary in which Colonel Smith W. 
Brookhart, hailed as a progressive 
and boasting himself a “radical,” 
triumphed. To hail his success as 
a victory over the Old Guard is de- 
clared by the Republican press as 
an “impudent misrepresentation,” 
and even the New York Times 
can see no progressive triumph in 
Brookhart’s selection. Reviewing 
the issues for which he stands, the 
Times asks what there is _ pro- 
gressive in the _ substitution of 


class-representative government for 
representative government? Are 
something 


gratuities to soldiers 


new? Is unjust and unproductive 
taxation progressive? It is possible 
enough, ventures this Democratic 
organ, that “he will be less radical 
in Washington than he has been in 
Iowa.” 

Progressives read into the Pin- 
chot nomination a message that 
will hearten the liberal ranks every- 
where throughout the country, the 
victory being more impressive and 
stimulating to them because of the 
fact that five members of the con- 
gressional delegation, regulars all, 
were defeated. The Beveridge tri- 
umph in Indiana, encouraging as 
it was to such antipathetic organs 
as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was 
almost a minor note compared with 
the diapason of the Pennsylvania 
blast. The two declarations of in- 
dependent thinking, coming so close- 
ly tegether, are pretty good proof 
to the liberal and Democratic press 
that the pendulum which touched 
the extreme of reaction in 1920 is 
swinging sweepingly back. 

That these nominations, all of 

















—Smith for Newspaper Enterprize Association. 


which are tantamount to elections, 
are to be construed as an indict- 
ment of the Harding administra- 
tion is thus open to question. The 
Chicago Tribune, for instance, is 
moved to wonder “why all the im- 
passioned efforts of political sooth- 
sayers and self-seekers to explain 
the outcome of recent primary elec- 
tions in various States should be 
regarded as a repudiation of the 
Harding administration.” If there 
is repudiation involved the Tribune 
would have it pinned where it be- 
longs; that. is, on Congress. For 
“this is not an absolute monarchy. 
President Harding is not a czar or 
a kaiser. He is an executive with 
limited powers. At best he can only 
recommend legislation. He does not 
initiate or pass laws. That is the 
duty of Congress and .. . if repu- 
diation is seen in recent State pri- 
maries it is repudiation not of 
President Harding but of a Con- 
gress which has been marked by 
delays, bickerings, private interests, 
injustice and lack of construction.” 

It is generally admitted by the 
conservative press that the Bever- 
idge and Pinchot victories clearly 
indicate that the people are not 
satisfied with the account the party 
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in power has given of itself in the 
last year and a half. It is a for- 
tunate thing for the Republican 
party, says the New York Commer- 
cial, that this dissatisfaction is vent- 
ing itself at the primaries for “it 
gives it an opportunity to set its 
house in order before the general 
elections in November and thus pre- 
vent an overturn to the Democratic 
party or, what would be dangerous 
to the country at large, to give 
a radical minority the balance of 
power.” 

Nobody familiar with the record 
of either Breckenridge or Pinchot 
can regard them as being likely to 
break materially with the traditions 
of the party. The Pennsylvania 
gubernatorial candidate swore alle- 
giance to the old machine in the 
summer of 1920 when seemingly he 
recanted his progressivism to all in- 
tents and purposes. Ex-Senator 
Beveridge never was anything of a 
radical. Both he and Pinchot were 
Progressives of the Roosevelt type, 
with scarcely anything more ad- 
vanced in the way of political prin- 
ciple than the so-called square-deal 
philosophy. If, as the Nation points 
out, their respective campaigns show 
anything it is that the fight for the 
primary system was not wholly in 
vain. Disappointing tho the system 
has been in many respects, and tho, 
the Nation laments, the fundamen- 
tal difficulties of democracy remain, 
“under the old party convention sys- 
tem neither Pinchot nor Beveridge 
would have had a chance. Their 
dramatic success has called atten- 
tion to the possibilities of the system 
wet time when it sorely needed such 

e _ 

Distinguishing the Pinchot candi- 
dacy as “a courageous slap at the 
most powerful and unscrupulous re- 
actionary political machine in the 
country,” the New Republic sees, at 
the same time, no such clear indica- 
tion in it of a progressive revival as 
of restlessness in American public 
opinion. It is argued that the aver- 
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age intelligent American man or 
voman whose vote indicates a more 
wv less significant state of mind is 
dissatisfied and troubled.” He has 
a hunch that important changes are 
pending; but he rather dreads them 
and he has no conviction about what 
he wishes them to be or what they 
are going to be. Altho he is ready 
to march in the sense that he is dis- 
located, his dislocation does not as 
yet amount to much more than an 
inclination to shift from one un- 
comfortable position into another 
Iie does not know where he wants 
to go, and if some busybody pushes 
him in any direction he instinctively 
resists. He is ready to resist even 
reaction, which is all that he has to 
resist at the present time. But he 
cannot by any legitimate stretching 
of the word be called progressive.” 

Agreeing with Senator Borah, 
who characterizes the Pennsylvania 
primary as “a political revolution,” 
the Democratic New York World 
predicts that if the progressive ele- 
ment continues to gain throughout 
the 1922 primaries “there will be a 
new leadership in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress and Mr. Harding will have 
to fight for his renomination in 
1924.” What the New York Herald, 
of Republican-Progressive tenden- 
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“AND HE WAS SO SPRY TWO YEARS AGO” 
—Kiyby in New York World. 





DECORATED 
—Kirby in New York World 


cies, describes as “liberal insurgen- 
cy” which triumphed in Pennsyl- 
vania, the World insists has nothing 
in common with the Hardings or 
the Daughertys or the Watsons or 
the Falls or the Lodges or any of 
the other organization managers. 

As an aftermath of the Pennsyl- 
vania primary the announcement 
that $122,000 was expended by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinchot has evoked a tor- 
rent of criticism, the main stream of 
which has been directed in Congress 
by Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, 
whose Democratic conscience is out- 
raged by such prodigality. On the 
floor of the Senate he likened such 
expenditure to the outlay in the 
Newberry case, in the course of a 
speech in which he said: 


“It pains those of us who believe in 
progressive principles, who believe in 
the great masses having a voice in the 
running of the Government, to read the 
reports of expenditures in that cam- 
paign and to realize that he who has 
been, known as one of the chief apostles 
of progressivism, altho he was termed 
by the late Senator Penrose as the ‘tree 
doctor,’ should have forgotten the teach- 
ings of progressivism and expended 
some $93,000 of his own money and 
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$29,000 more that he received from his 
wife. The Newberry case sinks into in- 
significance when we analyze this .cam- 
paign for a gubernatorial nomination 
in Pennsylvania. Of course Senators 
who voted to seat the Senator from 
Michigan and who endorsed the man- 
ner of his nomination can have no com- 
plaint. They can find no fault because 
they approved it by their votes in the 
Newberry case.” 


The Senate, he regretted, has no 
jurisdiction in the case but “some- 
thing should be done to prevent the 
pollution of elections and the con- 
trol of the nomination of public ser- 
vants for office.” Admitting that 
the primary system -means money 
spending and that poor men are 
handicapped as non-machine can- 
didates, the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) calls it absurd to denounce 
the primary on this account, as Sen- 
ator Harrison does. The New York 
Globe (Ind.) asks pertinently if 
none but the rich can hope for suc- 
cess in a primary and “Is the pro- 
gressive Pinchot guilty of an of- 
fense fairly comparable to that of 
the conservative Newberry?” So 
far as known, the Pinchot money 
was spent “properly” in hiring halls, 
in the publication of campaign liter- 
ature and other forms of advertiz- 
ing. As the Globe admits, more 
money is required to present argu- 
ments to a million voters than to a 
few hundred delegates and “if the 
primary were ten times as costly as 
it is, it would, for the reason that 
under the convention system a Pin- 
chot is seldom if ever nominated, 
still be justifiable among a people 
who prefer self-government to any 
other kind of rule.” 

Meanwhile a fourth weathercock 
of the administration, in the person 
of Attorney-General Daugherty, is 
proving to be more and more dis- 
quieting to those who are praying 
for fair Republican weather. The 
Attorney-General is charged with 
having, as a private lawyer, ac- 
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cepted a fee of several thousand dol- 
lars to use his influence and ability 
in obtaining the release of Charles 
W. Morse from the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. According to evidence 
presented to Congress by Senator 
Caraway, of Arkansas, and unre- 
futed by the Attorney-General, the 
latter not only sold his personal 
friendship with President Taft to 
free Morse from prison but blocked 
proceedings to reopen the case in 
spite of widely published evidences 
of fraud. Opinion prevails that, in 
order to relieve the administration 
of embarrassment if for no other 
reason, Mr. Daugherty should re- 
sign from the Cabinet. 

The fact that many Republicans 
in Congress who are anxious for the 
Attorney-General to retire believe 
that a mountain has been made out 
of a molehill is declared to have 
nothing to do with the case. No 
accusation of crookedness is made 
against him and many friends of 
the administration do not even re- 
gard his alleged actions as repre- 
hensible but, as the Washington 
correspondent of the New York 
Tribune puts it, it is regarded as 
“something incomparably worse— 
political stupidity.” 

Not only has Mr. Daugherty, it 
it pointed out, hurt himself by his 
course, and not only is he hurting 
every Republican candidate for of- 
fice this Fall by having through it 
given the Democrats what they have 
made into a fine talking point, but 
there is the instance of Senator 
James E. Watson, of Indiana, who 
was pretty well left out on a limb 
as a result of his attempt to rush to 
the defense of a member of the 
Cabinet whose fitness to hold his 
high office has been challenged in 
Congress. Democratic journals, 
headed by the New York World, 
think a strong case has been made 
out against Daugherty. Is, the 
World demands, the administration 
so blind as not to see not only the 
political consequences of shielding 
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WHERE THE DESTINY OF SOVIET RUSSIA MAY BE DECIDED 


Street-level view of the Peace Palace at The Hague (an Andrew Carnegie creation) where ths 


Con- 


ference succeeding that of Genoa was called to order in June. 


the Attorney-General against in- 
vestigation but the immeasurable 
wrong it commits against the pub- 
lic in retaining at the head of the 
Department of Justice a man whose 
honor and probity are questioned? 
By way of reply, President Har- 
ding has permitted himself to be 
drawn into the controversy and is 
quoted, in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, as taking “‘a two-fisted fling 
at ‘political blackguards’ who assail 
members of the administration.” 
The Public Ledger, in reporting a 
conference between the President 
and the Washington correspondents, 
goes on to say that the President 
had in mind not only the criticisms 
of the Attorney-General but also the 
attacks that have been made on Sec- 
retary Hoover, and it further as- 
serts that the “President appears to 
resent no less the space given in 
newspapers ‘to the blackguarding of 
any rascal who gets up and makes 


, 


charges.’” It is also stated in quo- 
tation marks that it was the view of 
the President that the newspapers 
of the country would perform a 
public service by “putting on the 
brakes.” 

oo 


The Great Question- 
Mark of Europe 


HILE the eyes of the world 
\/ are turning from Paris and 

the scene of. further discus- 
sions of European finance to The 
Hague, there is time to examine the 
problems that confront the official 
Reparations Commission, or which 
sits an American, Roland W. Boy- 
den, as an observer, and that have 
been‘ left unsettled by the unoffi- 
cial Committee of Bankers, among 
whom sat J. Pierpont Morgan, occu- 
pying for the first time in the annals 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS ARE THE 
HARDEST! 
—tThiele in Sioux City Tribune. 


of international finance the seat of 
precedence to the right of the chair. 
With Sir Robert Kindersley, of the 
Bank of England, also present, and 
with France represented by the 
Chairman of the Conference, M. 
Sergent, the dominance of the 
United States is startling proof 
that, in finance at any rate, the 
world’s center of gravity has 
crossed the ocean, westwards. Be- 
fore the war, no loan could be float- 
ed without the tacit assent of Lon- 
don. To-day, it is New York that 
must indicate approval. 

The objective of the Bankers’ 
Conference has been simply an ar- 
rangement for a loan to Germany 
in which the United States would 
participate to the extent of about 
one-half; Britain, to the extent of 
one-quarter; with the remaining 
quarter distributed among the other 
nations. That appears to have been 
the preliminary plan. Secretary 
Hoover has made it plain that no 
such loan would be guaranteed by 
the United States Government, and 
presumably this decision means that 
such guarantee is not to be expected 
from the Government of GreatiBrit- 
ain, France and other lending na- 
tions. The security for the. loan 





must be furnished, then, by Ger- 
many herself, and it is over the 
nature of this security that difficul- 
ties have been encountered. 
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Obviously, the security must be 
unchallengeable. For the banks will 
not themselves provide the bulk of 
the money to be lent. The small in- 
vestor will be asked thus to dispose 
of his savings. He has seen what 
has happened in previous years to 
Russian, Mexican, Brazilian, Aus- 
trian and even German bonds. He 
has watched the annihilation of the 
ruble and the decline of the mark 
to one-third of one cent. He has 
been warned by Cassandras like 
Keynes and Paish that Europe is 
bankrupt, that the precipice yawns 
at her feet and that the end of 
all things is at hand. Why then 
should this man, living perhaps in 
California and suspicious of Wall 
Street anyway—why should he se- 
lect a German bond when bonds of 
all kinds are upon the market? 
Raising this proposed loan is thus a 
severely business enterprize. It is 
not a matter about which Mr. Mor- 
gan or any other banker can afford 
to take risks. 

The war has left Germany in the 
material sense undamaged. Her 
factories are still there and at work. 
Her railroads are in operation. And 
the very fact that she is disarmed 
saves her money. But Germany, 
regarded as real estate, has been 
mortgaged up to the hilt. Her lia- 
bility for reparations amounts to 
33 billion dollars, or half again as 
much as the Federal debt of the 
United States. And, in addition, she 
has her own huge war debts, with 
an inconceivable accumulation of 
paper currency. If, then, a new 
German loan is to be floated, it must 
rank as a first charge on Germany’s 
assets. To meet interest and sink- 
ing fund, specific revenues, from 
customs or other sources, must be 
assigned. Germany must be treated, 
in fact, as, in past years, she with 
other creditors treated defaulting 
countries like China or Turkey. 
For her finances, she must accept 
international advice. 

Secondly, it is held that Ger- 
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THE REJOINDER OF FRANCE 7 


many’s liabilities, even tho they 
rank after the proposed loan, must 
be reduced in total amount. This 
means that a part of the loan should 
be devoted to buying up German 
currency and other paper, now 
standing at one-sixtieth of its face 
value. It also means that the claims 
for reparations must be drastically 
cut. On these measures, the Bank- 
ers’ Conference and the Reparations 
Commission are agreed, with one 
dissentient only, that is France. 
The bankers hold that, without the 
acquiescence of France, they cannot 
proceed. That France should thus 
find herself in a minority of one, at 
discussions which include the neu- 
tral nations, Belgium and the United 
States, is a fact so remarkable that 
her attitude should be carefully stu- 
died. We may assume that even in 
France, despite her official attitude, 
there are strong financial and com- 
mercial influences which favor the 
majority view. 

Over restoring her desolated prov- 
inces, France has spent about 8 bil- 
lions of gold dollars. This item in 
her accounts, with the high cost of 
her army, makes it difficult for her 
to balance her budget, to support 
which she is at this moment con- 
sidering yet another internal loan. 
A substantial payment by Germany 
on account of reparations would 
thus ease French finance not a lit- 
tle, but at present Germany, over- 
whelmed by the vast tho nominal 
amount of reparations, is paying to 
France nothing in money that need 
be mentioned. If, then, a loan by 
the Powers to Germany means that 
France is to receive a considerable 
share in cash, here and now, it fol- 
lows that France has every reason 
to be keenly interested. If, how- 
ever, the loan to Germany is meant, 
in the main, to promote German 
trade by restoring German cur- 
rency, then France does not see 
where she comes in nor why she 
should agree to reparations being 
diminished. To this, the bankers 


























CALLING IN A SPECIALIST OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL 
—Ding in Denver News. 
would probably retort that unless 
Germany be financed, France stands 
to receive as reparations little or 
nothing. 

The rejoinder of France to this 
point is twofold. The downright 
militarists would use the German 
failure to make reparation as a rea- 
son for occupying the Ruhr Valley, 
with its coal, and even the perpet- 
uating the Rhine frontier. They 
weuld seize the territory and let the 
cash take care of itself. With Prime 
Minister Poincaré, it is admitted 
that this school of thought exercizes 
a certain influence. Over French 
politics, there still sweep gusts of 
hatred, panic, rumor and other emo- 
tions of recent war. But French 
finance is less concerned with con- 
quests than with cash. And, from 
that quarter, it is argued that a cut 
in reparations should be accompa- 
nied by cuts elsewhere. If France 
is to surrender her claims on Ger- 
many, why should not Britain and 
the United States surrender their 
claims on France? In other words, 
according to the French view, a 
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discusion of reparations involves 
a discussion of inter-Allied debts 
as well. The Powers other than 
France, however, think that inter- 
Allied debts are not involved in the 
business under consideration. 

Whether France is justified in her 
attitude is a question that depends, 
of course, on the point of view. But 
assuredly her reiterated vetoes, now 
on any discussion of armaments 
on land, then on any discussion at 
Genoa of reparations, and finally on 
any effective arrangements for a 
German loan, somewhat try the pa- 
tience of her firmest friends. It is 
not understood that there is any 
proposal at Paris to relieve Ger- 
many of any debt to France of which 
there is the slightest chance of col- 
lection. The only reparations to be 
dropped would be the reparations 
which exist only on paper. 

The proposition, as desired by 
France, would not be easy to recom- 
mend to Middle Western Amer- 
icans. Consider how it would sound. 
Money would be asked for Germany, 
but recently our foe, at the very 
moment when our friends, or some 
of them, are, in fact if not in form, 
declining to honor loans made by us 
to them. The whole matter would 
have to go to Congress, with an elec- 
tion pending and all that such an 
election involves. 

The British position is that a loan 
to Germany is favored. To facili- 
tate that loan, Britain would doubt- 
less surrender most if not all of her 
22 per cent. of reparations, nor does 
she raise any question of inter- 
Allied debts. If, however, France 
demands cancellation of her debt to 
Britain, the British ask whether 
they are to pay their debt, incurred 
on behalf of France, to the United 
States. This means that the French 
indebtedness cannot be adjusted un- 
less all the Allied indebtedness is 
also considered. With such a de- 
bate as preliminary, the prospects 
of a bankers’ loan to Germany would 
be faint indeed. 


Suppose there is no such loan and 
that the German default on repara- 
tions continues. What, then, will 
be the action of France? Will it be 
military? Will it be solitary? Is 
she prepared to march alone into 
Germany? She cannot now say that 
her trouble is with David Lloyd 
George. At Paris, she has been 
dealing not with his challenging 
personality, but with Wall Street. 
It is a serious thing for any country 
to adopt a policy which isolates her 
from the financial opinion and sym- 
pathy of the entire civilized world. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
there are evidences of a sincere 
desire to revive the Entente with 
France. Earl Balfour has started 
again the interrupted negotiations 
for a guarantee by Britain of the 
French frontier against German ag- 
gression, and Prime Minister Lloyd 
George has refrained from making 
a political issue out of Anglo-French 
relations. While there is little ap- 
proval in Britain of the French at- 
titude, it is recognized by men so di- 
verse as Viscount Grey and Lord 
Northcliffe that a break with France 
would be an international calamity. 

That Britain has every reason to 
desire a recovery in Europe is clear 
from her statistics of unemploy- 
ment which still show one-sixth of 
her wage-earners out of work. Also, 
her cost of living is even to-day as 
much as 80 per cent. above pre-war 
levels. Hence, the British zeal for 
yet further discussions with Russia 
at The Hague. Over Russia there is 
a good deal of sympathy between 
the United States and the French 
view-point, as stated by Prime Min- 
ister Poincaré in a memorandum 
of characteristic lucidity. With re- 
gard to The Hague, Poincaré is 
frankly a skeptic, as he was over 
Genoa. In Bolshevist Russia he sees 
no hope either of trade or of re- 
covery, and he demands of Russia 
an acknowledgment of her public 
and private obligations as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to other con- 
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tacts. While the Soviet deiegates at 
Genoa entered into friendly rela- 
tions with the Vatican, it must be 
confessed that, in Russia itself, the 
treatment of the Orthodox Church 
and the robbery of its treasures 
have been drastic indeed. In fact, 
Sweden, Russia’s near neighbor, has 
thought better of her idea of a 
commercial treaty with the Bolshe- 
vists. And the apparently complete 
breakdown in Lenin’s health has 
plunged Russia into an obscure but 
none the less serious internal crisis. 

Taken as a whole, Europe is then 
still one great question-mark. Con- 
ferences seem to be the order of the 
day and of many days to come. By 
endless and wearisome wrangling, 
the old world is slowly but surely 
finding its way back to sanity. And 
it certainly seems as if this process, 
when complete, will yield an old 
world, much more united by mutual 
understanding than was that, Eu- 
rope which collapsed in August, 
1914. In the meantime, the talk has 
at least postponed actual hostilities 
and a temporary Pact of Peace has 
been signed, to apply to all fron- 
tiers. It is something gained. It 
may prove to be everything. 


A warning from Berlin says that American 


tourists are being grossly overcharged. Maybe 
the hospitable Germans just want to make the 
visitors feel at home.—Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman, 


oda 


Labor Getting Ready 


for a New Battle 
O's facing labor in America 


is facing a supreme crisis. 

Its own leaders make this 
declaration, and the facts speak for 
themselves. The crisis to which 
reference is made has been precipi- 
tated by the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme. Court in 
the Coronado coal case—a decision 
which the New York Socialist daily, 
The Call, describes as “the most 
staggering blow ever aimed at the 


organized working class.” The Call 
goes on to express its conviction 
that “the decision is as frankly in 
the interests of the employing class 
as the Dred Scott decision favored 
the slave owners of the South.” 
The full significance of the result- 
ing situation can only be grasped 
in.the light of such a recital as this: 

In January of last year, a decision 
was handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case 
of the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany, of Battle Creek, Michigan, in- 
terpreting the Clayton Act in such 
a way as to give employers new 
powers in the use of injunctions. 

A year later, in the case of the 
American Steel Foundries Com- 
pany, of Granite City, Illinois, the 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision on picketing which outlaws 
“intimidation” and interprets the 
word in such a way as to make effec- 
tual picketing almost impossible. 

A few weeks ago, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a tax on child labor 
products would be unconstitutional, 
thus nullifying the attempt of Con- 
gress to tax child labor out of ex- 
istence. 

And now comes the new ruling, 
in the Coronado coal case, that labor 
unions can be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and that 
they may be held for damages aris- 
ing in strikes. There have been other 
cases involving the prosecution of 
trade unions under the Sherman 
Act, but this, it seems, is the first 
time that the Supreme Court has 
affixed its seal to the procedure. The 
decision, the Call says, is “worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the employing class.” The same 
paper goes on to comment: 


“What this decision means may be 
gathered from the story of the Dan- 
bury hatters’ case. In 1903 suit was 
brought in the state and Federal courts 
under Section 7 of the Sherman Act 
against the Danbury hatters. The case 
dragged through tortuous proceedings 


























THE LAST PERSON IN THE WORLD WITH 
WHOM HE CAN AFFORD TO BE SEEN 
—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


for twelve years, when, in 1915, the 
Federal Supreme Court handed down a 
decision in favor of D. E. Loewe & 
Company. By this decision the master 
hatters were given threefold damages. 
Several of the victimized hatters had 
died in the meantime. Others had 
grown too old to work. The homes 
and personal savings of the members 
of the union were subject to confisca- 
tion under the decision. The American 
Federation of Labor had to appeal to 
the members of all its affiliated unions 
for contributions to satisfy the court’s 
judgment. In 1917 the A. F. of L. 
paid $214,911.20 and this notorious case 
came to an end. 

“This decision has hung like a sword 
of Damocles over every labor union 
in the United States. The decision in 
the Coronado coal case means that 
every union in the country now faces 
suits for damages when employing 
firms seek to take advantage of it in 
a strike. When the Supreme Court 
decided the hatters’ case in 1915 the 
A. F. of L. executive council reported 
to the convention two years later that 
the Clayton Act rendered a repetition 
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unlikely because that act provided that 
‘the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.’ 
Since then the Supreme Court has 
wiped out this conception and it now 
follows it with the Coronado decision.” 


In the light of this recital, it is 
easy to understand what Mr. Gom- 
pers and other labor leaders mean 
when they say that the Supreme 
Court has joined “the movement to 
undermine and destroy the only 
organizations which the working 
people have for their protection.” 
There is real consistency in the de- 
cisions of the high tribunal which 
first clamp down the injunction, 
then prevent picketing, then declare 
the tax on child-labor products un- 
constitutional, and then hold trade- 
unions subject to damage suits. Nor 
is this all. On the day following 
the announcement of the Coronado 
decision came the news of the 
reduction by the Railway Labor 
Board of $60,000,000 in the wages 
of railway shop mechanics, follow- 
ing an earlier reduction of $50,000,- 
000 in the wages of maintenance- 
of-way workers, making a total loss 
of $110,000,000 in wages. These 
reductions, it is true, had been ac- 
companied by railway freight re- 
ductions enforced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but even so 
they caused consternation in the 
camp of labor. A meeting of the 
chiefs of the sixteen brotherhoods 
of railway employees—the first as- 
semblage of the kind ever held in 
the history of organized labor—was 
called in Cincinnati just previous to 
tue forty-second annual convention 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. These working-class parlia- 
ments, meeting in the midst of a 
national coal strike, found them- 
selves grappling with the most seri- 
ous problems that they had ever 
known. 

The logic of the situation, as the 
Call sees it, points clearly in the 
direction of independent political 
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GOMPERS VERSUS UNTERMYER il 


action. The Socialist daily com- 
pares the Coronado decision with 
the Taff Vale decision in England 
twenty years ago and shows how 
the latter led to the formation of 
the British Labor Party and to the 
revision of the objectionable ruling. 
Mr. Gompers favors political action 
of a different kind. He exhorts 
labor to participate in politics not 
as a separate party, but with a view 
to rewarding enemies and punish- 
ing friends. “An unusually reac- 
tionary Congress is now in session,” 
he remarks, “but there are excellent 


indications that the people will, at - 


the first opportunity, make changes 
which will interfere seriously with 
the program of those who most de- 
sire a reactionary legislative record 
in the national capital.” 

Another course that is open to 
labor, but that is not so exciting, is 
to set its own house in order. Under 
cross-questioning by Samuel Unter- 
myer at recent sessions of the Lock- 
wood Committee investigating the 
building trades in New York, even 
Mr. Gompers was compelled to ad- 
mit that there are real abuses in 
trade-union practice. The subjects 
discussed were “Brindellism,” ex- 
orbitant wage demands and “spite 
work” as exemplified by a Jewish 
union in New York. Mr..Gompers 
said that only voluntary action could 
remedy abuses, while Mr. Unter- 
myer advocated legal control. He 
feels that his case is strengthened 
by the decision in the Coronado case, 
and he makes the comment: 


“If the workers understand their best 
interests and are well advized the de- 
cision should lead to the voluntary in- 
corporation of all labor unions, thus 
shielding the individual members from 
personal liability except where they 
have taken an active part in acts re- 
sulting in the restraint of interstate 
commerce. The same is true of local 
unions where intrastate commerce is 
claimed to be restrained. Where there 
are state anti-trust laws the decision 
will be equally applicable there. 


“Here again it would be a great pro- 
tection to the labor unions to be incor- 
porated, so that in case of recovery of 
damages the collection could be limited 
to the funds of the union except where 
the damages can be shown to have been 
the direct result of the acts of individ- 
ual members, in which event the liabil- 
ity would be limited to them. 

“As a life-long champion of organ- 
ized labor, I cannot too often insist that 
the proper governmental regulation of 
unions that would be limited to the 
elimination of abuses (which applies 
only to a minority of unions) would 
greatly strengthen the legitimate ones 
and would do away with much of 
the unjust criticizm that is now leveled 
against all organized labor.” 


By most of the influential dailies 
the Coronado decision is hailed as 
a step in the right direction. The 
New York World criticizes a ten- 
dency on the part of the Supreme 
Court to usurp legislative power, 
but the Times welcomes the decision 
as a curb to the unions who “claim 
to exalt class interest above univer- 
sal welfare,” and the Herald says 
that “the big thing, the very big 
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ALPHONSE AND GASTON UP TO DATE 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 
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thing, is that everybody now knows 
where labor unions, labor individu- 
als and all stand in respect of the 
laws of the nation.”” The New York 
Evening World comments: 


“The first impression of organized 
labor will be that this decision has dealt 
it a blow. 

“Sober second thought, however, 
should persuade organized labor that 
stricter accountability is the opposite 
of disadvantage when, as is now hap- 
pening, every new responsibility put 
upon labor furnishes powerful argu- 


ment for divesting capital of remaining , 


unfair privileges. 

“Labor’s fight has reached a point 
where it can accomplish more by com- 
ing to court on equal terms than on the 
older theory that the under dog must 
be permitted his own special methods 
of attack. 

“Only recently the courts of this State 
have held that labor is entitled to an 
injunction against employers who break 
their contracts. That is, in its way, a 
decision as important as the decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court that la- 
bor unions are suable under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act.” 


Mr. Gompers says in substance that the labor 
unions are above the law; oh, come, the law isn’t 
as bad as that!—Philadelphia North American. 


oo 


The Supreme Surprize 


of Bolshevism 
L OOKING forward with anxiety 


to that gathering at The 

Hague, from which they ex- 
pect only chagrins, the French, 
through their newspapers, make 
one important concession. Bolshe- 
vism has so far evolved no great 
personality on the scale of Bismarck 
or Cavour to terrify either M. Poin- 
caré or Mr. Lloyd George. It had 
been somewhat precipitately as- 
sumed by the Naples Avanti and 
other organs of advanced radical- 
ism that when the Tchicherins and 


the Rakovskys got into actual con- 
tact with the statesmen of the west- 
ern world, Bolshevism would flash 
brilliantly. It would exploit its 
genius to the confusion of the bour- 
geoisie of a capitalistic world. In- 
deed, the bolshevist press has hinted 
for a long time that one reason why 
the diplomatists and premiers of 
London, Paris and Rome shrank 
from all conference with men of 
the Soviet resided in this dread of 
being eclipsed by the ehampions of 
communism. 

The Tchicherins and the Rakov- 
skys have confronted the Lloyd 
Georges and the Factas. The dis- 
illusion of the west is complete. 
Bolshevism has no shining star of 
the first magnitude, to use the 
phrase of the Milan Corriere, no 
Hannibal to stand gloriously at bay, 
no Caesar to succumb with grandeur 
beneath a thousand daggers. Tchi- 
cherin turns out a dreary gentieman, 
lacking geniality. Rakovsky is a 
second-rate phrase maker. Joffe is 
inadequate. One by one the per- 
sonalities are subjected to a scru- 
tiny that is not at all hostile and 
with great surprize the journalists 
of Europe declare that Bolshevism 
is without a Bismarck. “How dire,” 
comments the Tribuna, “is the So- 
viet’s need of a Bismarck!” Here 
we have the neglected factor that 
will make history at The Hague. 
Bolsheviks are mediocrities. 

Weaklings, then, observes the un- 
sympathetic Journal de Genéve, are 
the types to which communism must 
entrust its destinies at the confer- 
ence in the Dutch capital—a crew 
of melancholy apostles of a com- 
munism that no longer flourishes 
even upon paper! Vainly will the 
observer seek in the countenances 
of the leaders of Bolshevism a single 
trace of the fanatical frenzy which 
now and then glorified the counte- 
nance of Robespierre and made Dan- 
ton seem inspired. The Bolsheviki 
are a set of ordinary bureaucrats, 
tame, tiresome, incompetent. 





THE RED TERROR GOES TO THE HAGUE 


The impression is all the more 
painful because so much had been 
expected of Tchicherin. If he is not 
superseded at the last moment he 
may turn up at the Hague and bore 
the delegates with an interminable 
plea for the economic reformation 
of the world along bolshevist lines. 
The other delegates from Moscow 
will expose the chasm yawning be- 
tween the mind that can discover 
a defect in the social system and the 
mind that can provide a remedy. 
The envoys from Moscow will, it is 
predicted, deal in phrases only. 

It is important to dwell upon the 
amazing mediocrity of the bolshe- 
vist personality because of the panic 
with which it seeks to fill Europe, a 
panic based upon fantastic claims 
regarding the “army” under Trotz- 
ky. Mr. Lloyd George takes the 


army of the reds far more seriously 
than does M. Poincaré, but it is 
significant that the best-informed 
military experts, writing in the for- 


eign press, incline to disparage 
that “magnificent force.” There is 
an impression throughout Germany 
that the Soviet army is formidable, 
indeed, but the Kreuz-Zeitung has 
been warning its readers that an- 
other disillusion awaits them there. 
The material in the ranks of the 
Russian army, as Trotzky calls it, 
is much below the mental and physi- 
cal standard set for the armies of 
western Europe. The artillery by 
which Trotzky sets such store is in- 
ferior in quality as well as in quan- 
tity. Discipline is good in a few 
selected battalions only. The cloth- 
ing has improved. The men are 
fed. Granting all these points, the 
number of effectives is little more 
than half a million men. The notion 
that this force is in condition to 
undertake a formidable campaign 
against the west is, affirm all the 
military experts in Europe, quite 
absurd. No one knows this better 
than Tchicherin and Rakovsky and 
Krassin and Litvinoff. All talk at 
The Hague about the military might 














THE REFUGEE 
—James in St. Louis Star. 


of the Soviet will be exaggeration, 
then, altho many among the Bolshe- 
viki themselves are so fantastic and 
so ill informed that they may believe 
their own extravagant claims. In- 
deed, Joffe, who talks most about 
the army under Trotzky, is affirmed 
to be so infatuated with his own 
figures that he bdasts of a red force 
policing Paris this winter and of a 
bolshevist march on Rome. The 
people in Moscow take all this very 
seriously, it seems. The Swiss daily 
quotes an exalted Bolshevist to the 
effect that in the event of a war 
this year, Trotzky will enter the 
French capital at the head of the 
red legions in triumph. The men 
in the ranks are all “fed up” with 
this notion! 

How does it happen, inquires the 
Débats of Paris, that this sort of 
thing is taken seriously? The an- 
swer is that the bolshevist govern- 
ment enjoys the full benefit in Eu- 
rope of a sensational press. All 
bolshevik personalities are sketched, 
quoted and discussed in somewhat 
the mood of wonder that might be 
accorded the Siamese twins or a 
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striped elephant. Lenin, Trotzky, 
Tchicherin, Joffe, Litvinoff, Kras- 
sin and the whole gallery have the 
benefit of so prodigious a notoriety 
that their coats, hats, sticks and 
gloves seem to have become substi- 
tutes for statesmanship, for sound 
policy, for solid achievement. The 
hungry millions they leave at home 
when they come to a western capital 
are forgotten. Nevertheless, to 
quote the London Telegraph, if we 
apply the great principle of Edmund 
Burke, and ask how fare the people 
subject to the sway of these rulers, 
we see a whole nation in misery 
still. Now it is an established axiom 
that however brilliant the rulers of 
a nation, and however magnificently 
they hold sway, they are discredited 
if the people beneath them are hun- 
gry, cold, wretched, unhoused, op- 
pressed. Judged by this test, the 
Bolsheviki are more hopelessly dis- 
credited than ever. 


Here again we have proof that 
the Soviet world contains no great 


personality, no genius. The thing 
seemed inexplicable until the lead- 
ers came out from under their cover 
and Europe was disedified by their 
littleness. The legend of a great 
cause greatly led is exploded before 
The Hague conference meets at all. 
Tchicherin and his group achieved a 
little tactical success through the di- 
visions between the French and the 
English. The object of these Bol- 
shevists is in reality to save their 
own skins. They will show up at 
The Hague with a bodyguard com- 
posed of agents of the communist 
Maffia, who will watch the envoys 
of the Soviet like hawks. It is not 
yet clearly understood that Tchi- 
cherin himself is subject to a terror, 
that Joffe and Litvinoff see a dag- 
ger pointed at their breasts. The 
Soviet world is undermined by a 
system of secret societies which 
holds the reins of power and to 
which Lenin and Trotzky like Tchi- 
cherin and Rakovsky, are really re- 
sponsible. The red terror is about 


to go to The Hague but its menace 
will be directed against the envoys 
from Russia of the Soviets. There 
can be no yielding, predicts the 
Paris paper, regarding the “sacred 
principles,” and these, in applica- 
tion, will mean that Bolshevism is 
to prevent, as far as it can, the es- 
tablishment of anything like order 
in Europe. In short, Bolshevism, 
which at Genoa seemed to have a 
fairly respectful press, faces The 
Hague with a press that is utterly 
dillusioned. 


Work, of course, is the cure for unrest, but 
there are lots of people who think the remedy is 
worse than the disease.—Columbia Record. 


oo 
9 . . 
Japan’s View of China’s 
Crisis 

NDIGNATION seems to over- 

| whelm those Tokyo organs 

which for the past few weeks 
have been repudiating all hints that 
Japan has a hand in the battles 
raging for possession of Peking, 
Mukden, Canton and the provinces 
round about. Official Tokyo took 
much trouble all last month to im- 
press upon the international mind 
that Japan has no partizan sympa- 
thies with Chang Tso-Lin, Wu Pei- 
Fu or Sun Yat Sen. 

Intimations in certain American 
and European dailies that official 
Tokyo abetted Chang have elicited 
from important Nippon newspapers 
disconcerting exposures regarding 
the whole civil war in China. For 
example, the Nichi Nichi of Tokyo 
insists that American army officers 
—men no longer in the service—are 
actively directing the operations of 
Wu’s forces. Indeed, the staff at 
Wu’s headquarters is affirmed to be 
so completely American as to ex- 
tort protests from the Japanese 
military observer on the spot. Eng- 
land is also merely technically be- 
nevolent in her neutrality, if the 
Japanese dailies may be relied upon. 





TAKAHASHI GIVES WAY TO KATO 15 


Wu is said to have had the benefit 
of subsidies from the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Whatever the facts on these 
points, there are sufficient alle- 
gations from responsible sources 
to cause embarrassment when the 
question of Wu’s “backing” grows 
urgent. It will grow most urgent, 
say the Tokyo dailies, if Japan is 
made a scapegoat for the big brig- 
and at Mukden. 

Wu, meanwhile, professes the ut- 
most devotion to the cause of popu- 
lar government. There is to be a 
parliament with a ministry respon- 
sible to it and peace will soon be 
arranged between north and south. 
Once the country is united, the sus- 
pended railroad projects are to be 
resumed and the financiers of New 
York and London can float loans 
with perfect assurance that prin- 
cipal and interest will never be lost. 
Sun Yat Sen is affirmed to have 
abandoned the somewhat communis- 


tic ideals of his fiery youth as an 
agitator even if he be not in perfect 


sympathy with Wu’s policy. The 
friends of this pair are seeking a 
reconciliation between them. Sun 
Yat Sen, in the words of The North 
China Herald, is “the pendulum” of 
every Chinese crisis. There is little 
doubt of his perfect good faith but 
he is notoriously deficient in ca- 
pacity to apply his principles of de- 
mocracy to the facts of any situation 
at Canton or Peking. The explana- 
tion of the Tokyo press is that Sun 
Yat Sen, too, has his American ad- 
visers and that his attitudes and 
his policies vary according to their 
readings of the situation. 

In all this medley of comment 
from Tokyo may be discerned, sus- 
pects the London Post, a Japanese 
purpose to throw all the blame for 
this new Chinese crisis upon Wash- 
ington and London. To this the 
Tokyo Asahi retorts that the An- 
glo-Saxons are responsible for the 
Chinese upheavals of the past few 
months because their financiers have 


been inflating petty personalities at 
Canton and Peking until the Wus 
and the Changs think of themselves 
as great statesmen when in reality 
they are brigands. The Yomiuri, a 
Tokyo daily devoted to the cause of 
democracy, adds to this that the 
Chinese people care nothing about 
Wu or the men who abet him and 
they know nothing of the merits of 
the civil war raging in the land. 

The course of events in China 
during the next few months, in the 
opinion of well-informed London 
dailies, will depend upon the extent 
to which Japanese influence is ac- 
tually eliminated, a detail involved 
in no official uncertainty whatever. 
The foreign office in Tokyo has in- 
formed both our department of 
state and Downing street that Jap- 
anese pressure upon Peking or 
Canton is at present neither ex- 
erted nor contemplated. The fac- 
tions will be allowed to fight their 
battles without interference. There 
may be changes of ministry, and 
presidents of the Chinese republic 
may come and go, but the clans of 
Tokyo will keep their hands out of 
this bubbling cauldron. Such is the 
actual fact behind the replacement 
of Premier Takahashi by Admiral 
Baron Kato. The one condition on 
which Kato accepted the premier- 
ship was agreement of army leaders 
to adopt a general policy of re- 
trenchment. Here is the first test 
of the four-power pact in the Far 
East, observes the Paris Gaulois, 
and the French daily suspects that 
the Jingoes of Japan, who are in a 
minority of the house at Tokyo, do 
not relish the way it has worked 
out. These baffled Jingoes are in- 
ferred to be considering the forma- 
tion in the near future of a bureau- 
cratic ministry made up of reac- 
tionary stalwarts from the house of 
peers. If this intrigue proved for- 
tunate, Japanese Jingo interference 
in the course of events at Peking 
might be anticipated. 
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Belfast in War 


HAT stage set for sanguinary 
melodrama, Hounslow Heath, 
in the good old days of the 

flintlock and the highwayman, was 
safer far than the garrisoned streets 
of Belfast in this age, affirms the 
Manchester Guardian, whose corre- 
spondents forward tremendous dis- 
patches from this front. What 
Belfast has done, they say, is to re- 
capture in all its charm and with 
a few added refinements the gory 
carnival of the world war. There 


has been nothing like Ulster’s capi- 
tal since Ypres, and the campaign 
has episodes more terrifyng than 
Such is the position of 


Gallipoli. 
Belfast! 

There are many places in the 
Irish city to which prudent people 
dare not go, and yet in those very 
places the wage-earners must make 
their homes. Little children live 
there. They recall those places in 
France when squares and high 
roads were traveled by armed in- 
fantry rushing upon the Hun. One 
sits down, we read, in a hotel at a 
window overlooking the main street 
of Belfast. “Special police and tin- 
hatted soldiers with rifles at the 
trail walk up and down.” A truck 
filled with soldiers armed to the 
teeth rattles by. There is a sudden 
halt, a hoarse command, a volley of 
shots and the crowd—what part of 
it is not wounded—dashes around 
the corner out of sight. There are 
bombings and shootings in the shop- 
ping district. A young woman is 
held up by a soldier with a pistol 
in his hand. There is the crack of 
the exploding weapon and the girl 
puts a hand to her breast and runs 
around the corner—another cas- 
ualty of the Ulster war. Another 
dispatch from the “front” states, 
as the newest phase of the situation, 
that the feud has eaten up the city’s 
hospital accommodation. The Royal 
Victoria and Mater hospitals report 
“Full up.” Unless there is a pro- 


longed lull the next concern of the 
Northern Government or the Cor- 
poration must be the provision of 
field hospitals and the recruitment 
of a special nursing staff. Every 
other preparation points to a con- 
viction on the part of the Govern- 
ment that it is engaged in a war. 

Ulster, in the words of Sir James 
Craig, is “expecting the worst” and 
is prepared for it. So is the Sinn 
Feiner. An Irish correspondent of 
the London New Statesman writes 
that the hideous murders in all the 
Irish towns have shocked Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike and yet 
these crimes go on. Over great 
areas besides Ulster what is in ef- 
fect'a system of brigandage thinly 
disguised as requisitioning for mili- 
tary purposes is in full swing. 
Banks are robbed, shops are cleared 
of their stock, country houses are 
seized, and cattle are stolen in 
batches and sold at a fraction of 
their value. Under these conditions 
the Protestants, as the most pros- 
perous class in the community, 
would be bound to suffer in any 
event. But the anti-Catholic po- 
groms in Belfast have provided the 
looters, says this observer, with an 
excuse of which they are swift to 
take advantage. The slaughter of 
Catholics has led to a public protest 
by the bishops and archbishops of 
their faith, especially as the priests 
are sometimes prevented from af- 
fording to the wounded and to the 
dying the spiritual consolation of 
the church. 

Thus the Dublin pact between the 
north and south in Ireland would 
seem to have broken down. The 
results, laments the Roman Catholic 
Tablet of London, is that Catholics 
are murdered in Belfast and Protes- 
tants in Cork. It remains to be 
seen how a general election in the 
south of Ireland is to affect this 
situation. 


_ Winston Churchill says the British Government 
is keeping a watch on Ireland. What they really 
need is an alarm clock.—Manila Bulletin. 
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CONTEMPORARY WISDOM 


Significant Sayings 


“No man can be happy vniess he feels 
his life in some way important.”—Ber- 
trand Russell. 


“T am not thinking of world politics nor 
of dynasties nor of Budapest and Vienna, 
but of a roof over my head and food for 
my babies.”—Exw-Empress Zita. 


“There is no such thing as the best way 
to make Germany pay, for all ways are 
equally bad.”—Chancellor Wirth. 


“The conference at Genoa failed because 
the United States was absent.”—-President 
Hibben of Princeton University. 


“Europe requires a Monroe Doctrine of 
her own to protect herself from ill-advised 
American interference with her affairs.” 
—André Tardieu, Former French High 
Commissioner to the U. S. 


“When these conferences open we seem 
to be reading a pindaric ode, but by the 
time they conclude we seem to be reading 
a novel by Dostoievsky.”—Marcel Cachin. 


“Give up smoking! I would as soon 
abandon bolshevism!”—Karl Radek. 


“Unless a capacity for thinking be ac- 
companied by a capacity for action, a 
superior mind exists in torture.”—Beze- 
detto Croce. 


“T went into the British army believing 
that if you want peace you must prepare 
for war. I believe now that if you pre- 
pare for war you will get war.”—General 
F. B. Maurice. 


“The American people are facing to- 
day no greater danger than the decline 
in the legal profession.”——Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot. 

“We have lost our liberty, but we are 
very prosperous, indeed.”—W. M. Tuttle, 
State Bank and Insurance Commissioner 
of New Jersey, referring to the State 
moito, “Liberty and Prosperity.” 


“There is no goal that is as near as it 
appears to the hopeful or as remote as it 
seems to the timid.”—Lloyd George. 


“It begins to look as if the chief requi- 
site of a government nowadays is not 
efficiency but respectability.”—Trotzky. 


“An after-dinner speech should be like 
a flapper’s dress: as short as is compati- 
ble with the proper covering of the sub- 
ject."—George Harvey, Ambassador to 
England. 


“T don’t know how Americans ever learn 
anything—they never listen. They’re al- 
ways talking.”—Clare Sheridan. 


“We are not going to be married for 
ages, altho we have been engaged six 
months. I think people are happier if 
they don’t see too much of each other.”— 
Marilyn Miller, speaking of her engage- 
ment to Jack Pickford. 


“Science is the surest means of teaching 
you how to know what you mean when 
you say so.”—Sir J. M. Barrie. 


“Socialism will only be possible when 
we are all perfect, and then it will not be 
needed.”—Dean Inge. 


“The transmutation of our sentiments 
and our sensations is of far more impor- 
tance to us than the transmutation of ele- 
ments.”—Jean Finot. 


“Old people think that they are groan- 
ing about the time in which they live. 
They deceive themselves. All that they 
are groaning about is their age.”—Victor 
Hugo. 


“There is just as much danger in grow- 
ing too revolutionary as there is in re- 
maining stationary.”—Wu Ting Fang. 


“Russia is something unique in the 
world. Dostoievsky said Russia is a freak 
of Nature. It is true.”—Gabriel Hano- 
taux. 


“As an employer of labor, I am ever 
looking for bright young fellows and I 
find them infinitely more difficult to obtain 
than I did twenty years ago. So many 
whom you meet seem to want to begin at 
the top instead of the bottom.”—S. F 
Edge, one of England’s great employers 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Editorials 


The Great Revival 


HAT the world needs to-day 
W is a great revival. The up- 
ward progress of evolution 
goes in mighty waves. We are just 
now in the trough of a wave. The 
world is wallowing in materialism, 
sensualism and the spiritual coun- 
terparts of these, which are cyni- 
cism and pessimism. Hardly any- 
body believes in anything. This is 
especially true in the field of poli- 
tics and of international relations, 
where everybody’s sentiments seem 
to be expressed by the old Cockney 
son, “Wot’s the use of anythink? 
Nothink !” 
When President Wilson went 


through France, Italy and England 
making speeches, the world was at 
the crest of a fine wave of idealism. 
The springtime of the millennium 


seemed to be here. It was a fine 
day. But it was a weather-breeder. 
The wave quickly receded. Italy, 
France and every other European 
nation speedily retreated into the 
narrowest chauvinism and selfish- 
ness. The people of the United 
States arose in their wrath and, like 
a boy who has been made to go to 
Sunday school but has hastened to 
take off his good clothes, put on his 
old duds and go out and play in the 
mud, so they scuttled back to their 
pre-war isolation and national truc- 
ulence. Looking over the world at 
large, Great Britain and Japan seem 
to have kept their heads and con- 
ducted themselves more dignifiedly 
than the others. 

I use the word revival because it 
suggests the particular thing we 
need, which is a renewal of spirit. 

The word Renaissance implies 
rather a rebirth of mental and 
esthetic powers. The word Refor- 


mation implies rather a change 
in ecclesiastical organization. The 
word Reform would indicate an 
alteration of our governments and 
laws. 

We may need all of these, but 
fundamentally we need first of all a 
revival, because that means a new 
awakening of our emotions, a new 
direction of our passion, a new kin- 
dling of conscience; in other words, 
a new birth of feeling. We must 
fall in love with a different sort of 
thing from the things we love now. 

Everybody will admit that the 
times are out of joint and that 
something ought to be done. It is 
this conviction that accounts for the 
appeal which Socialism has. But 
Socialism, however excellent it may 
be, is but a superficial affair. Its 
remedy for the world’s ills is mere- 
ly a system. But the trouble is that 
when everybody wants to be bad 
you cannot make them good by 
merely changing the rules of the 
game. The whole is merely the sum 
of all its parts, and if all its parts 
are rotten you cannot make the 
whole sound and healthy. 

We need something deep-reach- 
ing and fundamental. We need 
something that will do for the world 
what a Billy Sunday meeting or a 
Moody and Sankey campaign does 
for an Iowa town. 

This does not mean that we need 
a revival with the object of getting 
more members into any religious 
organization. We do not particu- 
larly need a Methodist revival nor 
a Roman Catholic revival. For the 
average member of the Methodist, 
Roman Catholic or any Church is 
about as pessimistic and materialis- 
tic in his notions of what the world 
needs as is the man in the street. 

We need a revival that shall go 
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deeper than this, a revival of faith 
in mankind, of belief in the almight- 
iness of the truth, of confidence in 
the cosmic laws of righteousness, of 
a conviction that all men are actu- 
ally brothers and that no State or 
Nation can hope to prosper if its 
own welfare is gained at the ex- 
pense of the misery or destruction 
of another State. 

All these things we believe in a 
mild, theoretical way; but as prin- 
ciples of statecraft they are pooh- 
poohed by nine-tenths of the states- 
men and newspapers with the same 
superciliousness with which the liv- 
ery stable-hand considers the ser- 
mons of the parson. 

Revivals come in most unexpected 
ways, and are brought about by 
most strange agents. Spiritual en- 


thusiasm may be breathed into a 
community by a Saint Francis of 
Assisi, who had hard work to get 
recognized by the church authori- 
ties, or by a John Wesley, who had 


to preach in the graveyard because 
they would not let him into the 
Church, or by a rugged backwoods- 
man like Peter Cartwright, or an 
ordinary layman like Moody, or an 
eccentric genius like Sam Jones. 

Strange as all these characters 
were in their day, yet it is such en- 
thusiasms as they inaugurated that 
really water the parched spirits of 
mankind. And it is time for an- 
other revival and of a better kind, 
that is to say, with a better object. 
It is time for a revival whose war 
cry shall be “Humanity.” 

The materials for such a revival 
are at hand. There is a vast deal 
of faith in the world. The trouble 
with it is that most of it is turned 
toward outworn objects. Most of 
it is directed to goals that are 
passed. 

Is there not some way to turn the 
zeal of the Moslem away from the 
triumph of his own race toward an 
ambition for the human race? Is 
there not some way to deflect the 


immense zeal of Roman Catholics 


toward the political union of the 
world, and to induce the members 
of the Evangelical denominations to 
pray for world unity? 

We have, in our Western civili- 
zation, the seed of this idea in the 
teachings and example of Jesus 
Christ. 

For Christianity was the first 
great religion that was not ethnic. 
Every other religion was in a way 
identified with a certain State or 
race. The novel note in Christ’s 
Gospel was that it should be to all 
the world. 

It is singular that it is so difficult 
to awaken the people in the Chris- 
tian Churches to a passion for world 
unity when that was the very core 
of its Founder’s message. For there 
was no patriotism in Jesus. He had 
too much vision to attempt to found 
a universal system of ethics upon 
any exclusive group. The only basis 
for human ethics is all mankind. 

Unfortunately a good part of the 
history of the Christian Church has 
been devoted to contention and the 


‘strife of rival creeds and camps. 


That sort of thing has died down 
greatly. But it should not be al- 
lowed to die entirely away into in- 
difference. 

And it will not be so allowed. 
Mankind is incurably religious. The 
verv deepest of all its appetites is 
for a spiritual ideal. That ideal is 
at hand, in the clear teachings of 
universal brotherhood as found in 
the words of Christ. All that 
is needed is for some magnetic 
prophet to arise, some man with 
the spiritual endowment of a Lo- 
yola, a Luther or a Wesley, who 
shall go through the world with an 
apple blossom in his hand and fire 
the imagination and conscience of 
the race with the beauty of human 
brotherhood. 

Such a movement is that of the 
Bahaists, but it has somehow lack- 
ing vigor. Perhaps, however, the 
leader may come out of the East. 
Such a revival need in no way antag- 
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onize any existing Church organiza- 
tion, but it should rather be such as 
should win the hearty cooperation 
of the members of any and every 
Church. 

This is by no means mere senti- 
mental dreaming. It is intensely 
practical. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to be about the only thing 
that can save the world from ter- 
rific calamities that are impending. 

The nations, after the close of the 
War and the formal creation of a 
League of Nations, have rapidly 
fallen back into the old order which 
was the cause of the War. And that 
old order will cause another war as 
sure as two and two make four. 

All of the nations are preparing. 
Germany is sulking in its tent and 
nursing its wrath. France is truc- 
ulent and sensitive. Russia is main- 
taining one of the most gigantic 
armed forces the world ever saw, 
and in the midst of a starving pop- 
ulation. Every little Balkan State 
is bristling with vanity and bayo- 
nets and is only restrained from 
going to war because it has not the 
price. Greece is eager to attack 
Turkey, and unquestionably Turkey 
would break out into violence if she 
were not restrained by fear. 

Everywhere the forces of isola- 
tion, of hate and of division are 
rampant. The selfish motto of Ire- 
land, “For Ourselves Alone,” seems 
unfortunately more welcome than 
any such washed-out maxim as “For 
Humanity.” India is anxious to 
separate herself from that Govern- 
ment which for the first time in 
her history has given her any sem- 
blance of law, order and justice. 

A considerable portion of the 
press of the United States is frank- 
ly contemptuous of any effort to 
make America play its helpful part 
in the government of the world. 
The fifty or so nations of the earth 
stand like defiant roosters on their 
fifty or so dunghills and crow lus- 
tily. 

The end of this sort of thing, of 


course, is War, and that war will 
come just as soon as the nations 
have caught up with their expen- 
ditures so that they have money 
enough to fight with. 

An organization might do some 
good. The League of Nations might 
help to avert the catastrophe, or 
might have helped if America had 
taken her part in it. But, after all, 
no machinery can operate without 
steam, and the steam is lacking. The 
reason why we have no unity of sen- 
timent, no enthusiasm for human- 
ity, no world movement, is simply 
that we do not want it. And nothing 
can put this want into us, this want 
that alone can save humanity from 
the most appalling disaster, nothing 
but a great revival. 

And while every revival is a going 
forward, human nature is so con- 
stituted that that forward going 
needs to be rather considered as a 
going back. So the Reformation 
professed to be a going back to the 
original teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. So the revival of the eight- 
eenth century under the Wesleys 
proclaimed itself going back to the 
purity of the Gospel. Fortunately 
this great revival of which I speak, 
the great revival that alone can 
save the world by refreshing the 
jaded spirits of mankind, would be 
simply a going back to the central 
and most conspicuous teaching of 
the Founder of Christianity. 

If there was any one thing which 
Jesus of Nazareth insisted upon it 
was that all men are brothers. The 
dominance of St. Paul in the early 
Church prevented the new faith 
from slumping into a mere propa- 
ganda of Judaism, for He taught 
that “there is no difference,” Jew 
or Gentile, cireumcized and uncir- 
cumcized, bond or free, all were eli- 
gible to citizenship in the Republic 
of God. All that would be needed in 
the new revival would be to kindle 
in man that unextinguishable flame 
of devotion and of heroism and turn 
it in the right direction. 




















The resources for the new spirit- 
ual enthusiasm for humanity are 
abundant. 

It is not true that human beings 
as a rule are selfish and cowardly. 
It is not true that they are governed 
by fear. It is not true that they 
can only be welded into unity by the 
fierce fires of hate. 

The War demonstrated that no 
nation has a monopoly of courage. 
There is abundant heroism in the 
world if it were only directed to- 
ward the right end, to sweep us 
forward toward the millennium in a 
grand assault. Get this idea of 
humanity, get this goal of univer- 
sal brotherhood clearly defined and 
burningly blazoned before the minds 
and consciences of mankind, and not 


- only thousands but millions of men 
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and women would gladly fling away 
their lives for so magnificent an 
end. The world is just as full of 
martyrs to-day as it ever was. All 
they need to be shown is something 
that is worth their martyrdom. And 
there is but one thing worth their 
martyrdom. It is the bringing to 
pass of that world unity that shall 
stop war and all preparation for 
war. 

In all this I claim to be as good 
a patriot as any man, and can say 
with Daniel Webster: “Thank God! 
I too am an American.” 

There is not the slightest thing 
in this enthusiasm for humanity 
that need abate one jot or tittle 
from intelligent and earnest patri- 
otism. However, a deal of narrow- 
ness, selfishness and ignorance has 
got itself mixed up with patriotism. 

Patriotism like any other virtue 
is good, but like every other virtue 
it is good only in its place and when 
properly coordinated with other 
virtues. Justice is good, but untem- 
pered by mercy it becomes cruel. 
Love is good, but undisciplined by 
loyalty it becomes license. So pa- 
triotism is good, but unsubordinated 
to humanity it can become a curse. 
The German that invaded 


army 
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France was intensely patriotic; the 
trouble was that that patriotism 
was not properly subjected to the 
welfare of humanity. Patriotism, 
like every other good thing, can be- 
come swollen, morbid, diseased and 
noxious. 

Patriotism is one stage in social 
evolution. After the individualism 
of the Cave man came the tribal 
feeling, after that men formed 
larger groups and had a larger con- 
sciousness as expressed in feudal- 
ism. When the usefulness of feu- 
dalism had passed away, men found 
a still larger consciousness in na- 
tionalism. That is where we are 
to-day. That is about as far as our 
communal passion goes. Everybody 
salutes a patriot; but we have not 
yet learnt to salute the patriot 
whose country is humanity. 

It is the law of life that whatever 
refuses to keep on growing must 
die. The next stage in growth after 
nationalism is humanity. And we 
are already being convinced by 
events of contemporary history that 
unless somehow we can organize as 
humanity, our outworn patriotisms 
are going to bring about chaos and 
ruin in the world. 

The eternal command is “Go on!” 
We stop at our peril. Humanity is 
the goal. Patriotism is a way sta- 
tion. And this does not imply that 
we shall cease to be patriots, any 
more than an intelligent and enthu- 
siastic cooperation with other fami- 
lies in the neighborhood implies 
that I should cease to love and care 
for my own family. We shall al- 
ways be good Americans, love our 
own people best, and cry “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” but we shall 
do this not in truculent defiance of 
other nations, but in cordial coop- 
eration with them. There will al- 
ways be a healthy rivalry between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
but it shall be the same sort of 
rivalry there is between Illinois and 
Indiana. 

The great statesman of France is 
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not the one that shall arm his nation 
best against Germany, but the one 
that shall bring about the unity of 
effort between his nation and that 
of Germany. 

There is nothing whatever in co- 
operation that implies the sacrifice 
of any proper national pride. 

After all, the underlying issue is, 
which shall we believe in, love or 
hate? 

It takes courage to believe in love, 
perhaps the highest kind of cour- 
age. And the most disgraceful of 
all fears is the fear to trust one’s 
fellow men, to trust the conclusions 
of intelligence and to trust the 
eternal principles of righteousness. 
That is a kind of cowardice that is 
commoner than the fear of pain, 
and it is a kind of cowardice that is 
big with danger and with failure. 

The trouble with our contentious 
patriotisms is that they feed on 
hate. During the last year I have 
lived considerable time both in 
France and Germany. The French 
papers teem with items and opin- 
ions calculated to fan antagonism 
against Germany in the French 
mind, and German papers retaliate 
in kind. Politicians need and use 
that kind of flapdoodle to keep 
themselves in power, for the aver- 
age politician is mostly concerned 
with getting office and keeping office 
and has no larger vision of the wel- 
fare of his country. 

The same thing is noticeable in 
the United States. Not a few news- 
papers and magazines do not hesi- 
tate to publish articles tending to 
stir up animosity against other na- 
tions. I have seen the most dis- 
graceful and appalling articles 
about Japan and Great Britain es- 
pecially printed in American news- 
papers, the only effect of which is 
unadulterated evil. 

Some day or other we shall have 
to learn that love is not a mere 
Sunday-school commodity. It is not 
a mere feminine weakness. Love is 
not weakness at all. It is strength. 
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It is hate that is an indication of 
weakness and the sign of fear. 

Love is the most sensible thing in 
the world. And not only so, but 
it is the toughest thing in the world 
and will outlast all suspicions and 
violence. 

The death-bed message of Lord 
Grey, Governor-General of Canada, 
was this: 

“T want to say to people that 
there is a real way out of all this 
mess materialism has got them into. 
It is Christ’s way. We’ve got to 
give up quarreling. We've got to 
realize we are all members of the 
same family. There’s nothing that 
can help humanity—I’m perfectly 
sure there is not—except love. Love 
is the way out, and the way up. 
That is my farewell to the world.” 


Love is indeed the only way out 


and the only way up, and that is 
why I say that what the world needs 
is a mighty revival, a revival of 
ideals, a revival of enthusiasm for 
humanity, a revival of belief in a 
friendly God, a revival of confidence 
in our fellow men, a revival of the 
spirit of cooperation among the 
world’s workers, a revival of that 
mighty spirit that breathed from 
the lips of the Nazarene who, altho 
born among a people intensely na- 
tionalistic, taught the onenes of 
mankind. 

Perhaps, however, it may be the 
will of destiny that the races of the 
West shall perish, and that the fu- 
ture belongs to the Orient. Many 
thinkers have so predicted, and 
thinkers are not to be ignored, who 
have seen beneath the strange sur- 
face of the East and understand its 
immeasurable capacities of assimi- 
lation, the wonderful ability of its 
people to adapt itself to almost any 
environment. 

After all, Christ was Oriental. 
His teachings were not essentially 
ecclesiastical nor theological. They 
were rather social and humane. For 
those who read the story of Christ 
with unbiassed eyes recognize that 
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His teaching was not primarily dog- 
ma concerning the supernatural, 
such as it has developed among the 
Western churches, neither was it an 
iron code of conduct such as the 
Judaism from which it sprang, 
neither was it a plan of organiza- 
tion. It was a philosophy of life. 
It was a high vision of the program 
of progress. It was a revelation of 
the deep laws of social evolution. 

What we need is to get back to 
the original majestic simplicity and 
sunshine of Christ’s position. 

I find it hard to suppose that our 
Western civilization has grown up 
merely to destroy itself in a clash 
of contending partizanships and na- 
tionalisms. It cannot be that a 
civilization that has produced the 
Venus of Milan, the music of Tann- 
haeuser, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation is wholly devoid 
of sufficient idealistic stamina to 
persist and in time to overcome the 
destructive evil powers. 

But is it not strange that an age 
of science that has produced a Her- 
bert Spencer can be blind to the 
facts of history, which show so 
plainly that the reliance upon force 
has ruined every nation that has 
had it! 

Is it not strange that an era 
which magnifies business cannot see 
the enormous waste and bankruptcy 
which the present rivalry of nations 
with its inevitably recurring wars 
produces over and over again! 

Is it not strange that a civiliza- 
tion that has outgrown and dis- 
carded gladiatorial games, judicial 
torture and human slavery cannot 
get rid of those international hates 
which are more terrible in their toll 
of death and ruin than they! 

And is it not strange, above all, 
that a Christendom that has been 
capable of the Crusade, of the Ref- 
ormation and of the Eighteenth- 
Century revival cannot summon 
enough enthusiasm to force the poli- 
ticians of the world out of the dark- 


ness of empire and conquest into 
the light and liberty of federation 
and humanity! 


oo 


The Mission of Anglo- 


Saxondom 


RECENTLY spent a month in 
| London and while there I had 

the pleasure of meeting many 
of the leading minds. They were 
eager to get my opinion as to the 
mission of the English - speaking 
race. In response to a request by 
the editor, I contributed the follow- 
ing to the London Times: 

The great unit of the English- 
speaking peoples means something. 
Destiny does not bring forth so 
great a product without a purpose. 

Our zhiefest concern is to discover 
that purpose, as it is always the 
normal aim of man to find out the 
will of God. Only by doing so can 
he accomplish, whether he work at 
raising crops, making machines, or 
directing states. 

The meaning of the English race, 
as I take it, is the aristocracy of 
business. By that I imply govern- 
ment by the best, which is the defi- 
nition of aristocracy; and this fur- 
ther implies that the best thing in 
the world is business; and that the 
best kind of men, the most whole- 
some, sound and fit integers of man- 
kind, are the business men. 

The earliest man was the fighter. 
Emerging from brutedom men had 
to fight to live, until they learned a 
better way. Hence the first great 
man was the soldier. He still is, to 
the extent that we have not shaken 
off the heritage of the beast, have 
not escaped the beast law of com- 
petition and found the superior val- 
ue of the human law of cooperation. 

The second great man was the 
priest, marking the advent of the 
appreciation of the higher efficiency 
of spiritual forces. 

The final great man is the busi- 
ness man. He is “the heir of all the 
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ages,” for the simple reason that 
the ultimate calling of man upon 
earth is to work, not to fight, nor 
to pray. 

Napoleon called England “a na- 
tion of shopkeepers,” and Napoleon 
was no fool. He discerned a truth. 
For people of English blood are 
distinguished from all others most 
markedly by love of work. 

Every colony that shoots out 
from Great Britain has more of 
this trait than the mother country. 
America shows it most of all. 

The business man is the greatest 
of all civilizers. He feeds, clothes, 
transports and houses the people, 
and so touches them at a hundred 
points, where the writer, the proph- 
et, the teacher or the ruler touches 
them at one. 

A manufacturer like Lord Lever- 
hulme, the soap maker, or Patter- 
son, who generals an army engaged 
in making cash registers; a mer- 
chant like Selfridge or Wanamaker; 
a magnate like Judge Gary, direct- 
ing the greatest business concern 
in the world, the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, intimately lays his hand 
on more men’s destinies than any 
Lloyd George, Poincaré or Harding. 

The real ruler of the people is 
the man that determines their work, 
their income, and thus their sus- 
tenance, education and culture, and 
that of their wives and children. 

Dynasties are dignified, but emp- 
ty, holdovers. The real government 
of the world is business. 

The English-speaking race is not 
a conquering race. We do not want 
to rule the heathen; we want to 
trade with them; and to rule them 
only so far as it is necessary to 
make them behave, and go to work 
so they will be worth trading with. 
And that is not a low, sordid aim, 
but a very profound, moral and 
worthy aim. For redeeming Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy from idleness, dirt, super- 
stition and violence, to industry and 
peace, is “the white man’s burden.” 
The mission of Anglo-Saxondom 
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(a handy tho inaccurate term) is to 
make the world quit loafing and 
quarreling, and go to work. 

The business man I have called a 
ruler. It is a wrong impression. 
For he does not rule; he does not 
want to rule. He serves. The motto 
“Ich Dien” is not without signifi- 
cance. 

God works. Such a statement 
characterizes Deity better than to 
say He rules. He is actually now 
engaged in rolling the sun and stars 
in their courses, pumping the blood 
through our arteries, bringing about 
the miracle of spring with its be- 
wildering richness of life, and 
weaving, spinning, creating, doing 
and undoing in the great workshop 
of the universe. And the man who 
does his share of the world’s work 
in his small corner is most like Him. 
And the race that apprehends and 
follows His example holds the fu- 
ture. 

The ideal of our race is to have 
as little government as_ possible. 
Government is inefficient in con- 
struction. It is efficient mainly in 
meddling and in destruction. 

In other words, nations should 
grow, and not be led. 

And nations grow, develop and 
achieve greatness for themselves 
and helpfulness to other nations ex- 
actly in proportion as they cooper- 
ate and do not compete, as they 
work and cease fighting, as they 
seek to serve and not to rule. 

To plow, to build, to feed and 
clothe, to make roads where once 
were jungles, and cities where were 
wild wastes, to turn the hordes of 
Attila into the armies of Henry 
Ford, to supplant the bloody altars 
of the Aztec by the schoolhouse, and 
the cruel fanaticisms of heathendom 
by the aspirations of a decent faith, 
and altogether to make this earth- 
ly ball a peopled garden—that is 
Work, that is the basic meaning of 
Great Britain and America. 

Such a race has a right to the di- 
vineand royal title: “Servant of All.” 












A BRITISH OPINION OF FRANCE 


PLAIN WORDS TO FRANCE 


By A. G. Gardiner 
Late Editor of the London Daily News 


In a foreword to the accompanying article, which we find in the English 
publication, John Bull, it is emphasized that the flower of European youth has 
not been spent to destroy one mad dog “in order to let another mad dog 
loose. ... We [Britons] fought in the war to destroy militarism in Europe, 
and we shall not consent either to a new military or economic domination 
being established over Europe, no matter from what quarter it proceeds.” This 
article is a striking presentation of the English attitude toward the military 
power of France. 

It was with an eye to such criticizm as this that M. Poincaré, in accept- 
ing on behalf of France the Congressional Medal of Honor bestowed on 
Verdun declared the other day: “If peace were allowed to enrich Germany 
at the expense of France it would spell defeat for the cause we have upheld 
together. No longer would our victory be the winged statue, mutilated but 
majestic. Nothing would remain but broken marble crumbled into dust. For 
France it would mean humiliation and ruin. France, I am thankful to say, 
has too much life in her to accept either the one or the other, and she reposes 
too complete a trust in her former comrades at arms to have any fear of 
being disapproved or disavowed by them.” The Premier vigorously appealed 
to what he terms the “sturdy common sense” of the American people to 
reject the slogan of those who revile France in terms of militarism and 





imperialism. 


F Genoa did nothing else, it 
wakened the British people to 
the terrific realities they have 

hitherto refused to face. It is no 
longer good form to bury our heads 
in the sand, to pretend that we do 
not know what France means, and 
to cry, “Hush, hush!” whenever a 
doubt is uttered as to her good in- 
tentions and her peaceful purposes. 
The tongues of men are loosed, the 
dumb Press is beginning to find its 
voice, Mr. Lloyd George himself ap- 
pears in his familiar réle of the 
heroic fireman turning the hose on 
his own conflagration. 

I say his own conflagration, be- 
cause it was he who, when the 
war ended, handed the destinies of 
Europe to the keeping of France. 
It was the shameful election of De- 
cember, 1918, with its appeal to 
rapacity, revenge and hate, that de- 
stroyed the peace that President 
Wilson was bringing over the seas 
to Europe, and that committed us 
to the support of the policy of 
France. From the consequences of 
that enormous wrong we have been 
trying to escape ever since. 

It is just to remember this before 





we throw stones at France. We 
British encouraged her most ex- 
travagant dreams, and we cannot 
complain if she took our election 
promises at their face value, held 
us grimly to them, and set out to 
establish a military and economic 
dictatorship over Europe more for- 
midable than that of Napoleon. 
Bismarck was a modest man by 
comparison with M. Poincaré. He 
aimed only at consolidating Ger- 
many and making it dominant in 
European affairs. M. Poincaré has 
a much more heroic program. It is 
to place France in military and eco- 
nomic possession of Europe. 

And this he has already largely 
done (I say he, because, whether in 
office or out of office, M. Poincaré has 
been the driving power of French 
policy for ten years). He has done 
it, while British opinion has been 
chloroformed by its Press and Brit- 
ish interests have been sacrificed to 
a fatal policy of “Hush.” Can we 
wonder at the astounding ambitions 
which govern his policy when the 
most powerful journals published 
in London, including those owned 
by Lord Northcliffe, are conducted 
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like frantic boulevard organs whose 
only function is to back every ex- 
travagance of French policy? 

If the policy were advantageous 
for this country and for Europe, 
we should have no ground of com- 
plaint, but it is ruinous alike to 
Europe and to England. In the end 
it will be ruinous to France, too, 
for France, like the rest of us, can 
prosper permanently only by a re- 
conciled Europe. In the end she 
will discover that Europe will no 
more consent to live under the mili- 
tary dictatorship of France than it 
consented to live under the military 
dictatorship of Prussia. 

It is necessary to say this as much 
in the interests of France as in that 
of Britain. There can be no greater 
disservice to France, no greater 
menace to the friendly relations 
with it which every sane English- 
man desires to preserve, than to 
keep silence on this great matter. 
Facts are indisputable things. The 
longer they are ignored and sup- 
pressed, the heavier is the ultimate 
reckoning. And the fact that is 
being burned into the mind of the 
British people is that their own 
existence is being bled white by a 
policy which makes the restoration 
of peace in Europe hopeless. 

Is this denied? Consider what 
that policy is and what it has 
achieved. It has two aspects—po- 
litical and economic. Let us look 
at the political motive first. M. 
Poincaré conceives a Europe di- 
vided into two elements—one dis- 
armed and the other armed to the 
teeth; one enslaved and exploited, 
the other riding roughshod over its 
victims. Germany is to be occupied 
and dismembered and kept in per- 
manent servitude, and Russia is to 
be reduced to submission and ad- 
ministered under the authority of 
French arms. The accomplishment 
of this astounding policy has gone 
far. In the fourth year of the peace 
France stands over the wreck of 
Europe more supreme in a military 
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sense than Napoleon was at the 
height of his power. She has re- 
fused to discuss disarmament for 
herself, and keeps in being an army 
of 800,00 men, with a _ potential 
army of more than half a million 
Africans in reserve (many of them 
in Germany). She controls prac- 
tically the whole of the armament 
factories in Europe, including the 
great Skoda works of Austria. 

She has refused to discuss repa- 
rations, whether at Spa or Genoa, 
in order that her determinaticn to 
occupy the Ruhr coalfield may not 
be interfered with. She signed a 
secret treaty with Belgium which 
has made that country a tool in her 
hands. ‘She has established great 
military blockhouses, like Poland, 
over central Europe to keep the dis- 
armed subject peoples under the 
terror of her sword. Her military 
missions swarm over the Continent, 
and her propagandists, frankly anti- 
British in their message, are found 
in every country from Turkey to 
the United States. We have had 
the revelation of her secret negotia- 
tions with Turkey and we have 
heard her amazing proposals at 
Washington in regard to subma- 
rines—proposals which, as Mr. Bal- 
four told her, could be directed only 
against ourselves. 

Are these things true? Everyone 
knows they are true. The North- 
cliffe Press knows they are true. 
France is building up a hegemony 
of Europe before our eyes unlike 
anything that has ever existed in 
European history. Are the British 
to go on pretending that they do 
not know anything about it, or that, 
knowing about it, they do not much 
care? 

Let us turn to the economic side. 
The truth here, familiar enough 
to everbody who does not read 
the Sup-press newspapers, has been 
startlingly illuminated in the last 
few days by two French writers in 
the New York World—M. Francois 
Delaise and M. Pierrpont Noyes. M. 























Poincaré is not only a very clever 
and a very dangerous Bismarckian 
politician; he is also a lawyer who 
for twenty years was the legal agent 
of the most powerful financial and 
industrial groups in France, includ- 
ing the Iron Combine, dominated 
by M. Schneider, of the Creusot 
armaments works, the Coal Com- 
bine, the Chemical Combine and the 
Schneider Bank. These great finan- 
cial interests control a large part 
of the Paris press, which, as every 
journalist knows, has very peculiar 
ways of earning a living. It is 
these interests, says M. Noyes, 
which brought M. Poincaré to the 
Presidency in 1913, and it is these 
interests which have been behind 
him ever since. Why have they 
been behind him? Because the pe- 
culiar conditions of their industry 
make it necessary that they should 
control the Ruhr coalfield, the last 
coalfield left in its integrity to Ger- 
many. If the Ruhr, which is the 
largest of the three coalfields, can 
be annexed, the big French finan- 
cial interests which M. Poincaré 
represented for twenty years will 
have the trade of Europe in their 
hands. 

That is why, ever since the peace 
was signed, France has had her eyes 
steadily on the Ruhr. That is why 
Germany will never be allowed to 
satisfy the claims made upon her. 
If she meets one claim, she is met 
with another. Thus Imperialism 
and plunder go hand in hand. As 
M. Noyes says: 


“If they (the financiers) occupy the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr Valley they 
can rule German industry just as they 
please, for they will be in a position to 
dole out to it both coal and coke as 
well as the dyestuffs derived from coal- 
tar, and to find a thousand pretexts to 
reduce or cut off deliveries. By this 
happy stroke they will free themselves 
from a dangerous tutelage and reduce 
a rival industry to subjection. Such 
an excellent double stroke cannot fail 
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to sharpen the appetite for annexa- 
tion.” 


Observe, it is not a German writer 
who says this; it is a French writer.* 
This is important, not merely as 
bearing on its acceptability, but 
as showing that there is another 
France to which we can appeal 
against the ghastly policy. that is 
bringing Europe to ruin. 

It is to that France that we must 
address ourselves. We must say 
firmly that we want peace, and that 
the present policy of France stands 
in the way of peace. 

After all, the British, along with 
other people, have got to live, and 
the Europe that M. Poincaré is 
creating is destroying our means 
of living. France is self-contained. 
Britain lives by external trade. It 
has largely gone; British factories 
are idle and nearly two million peo- 
ple are unemployed. They are un- 
employed because for three and a 
half years we English have been 
engaged, under the dictation of 
France, in preventing the recovery 
of our markets. We want to trade 
with Russia; we want to trade with 
Germany; we want to trade with 
everybody. This is not a mean 
ideal, altho M. Poincaré, in reply- 
ing to me on one occasion, suggested 
that it was. I did not know then of 
his intimate connection for twenty 
years with the great French trusts. 
If I had, I should have been struck, 
not by the folly of the reply so much 
as by its audacity. I do not think 
he will make that reply again. I 
appeal from him and the great 
financial intriguers who support 
him to the better mind of France. 

In the end she will discover that, 
however she builds up her armies 
and accumulates the sources of 
power, she cannot live and thrive, 
any more than Britain can, without 
the good-will of the world, or with- 
out a Europe at peace within itself. 





* PIERRPONT Noyes is an American.—Editor of 
CURRENT OPINION. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Author ¢ 


T is well, in considering Japanese 
militarism, along with the re- 
markable material development 

and present position of the Island 
Empire; to remember that militar- 
ism was forced upon Japan by the 
United States and other foreign 
powers. Also to remember that 
within comparatively few years 
from the time when her military de- 
velopment began Japan was able to 
win a war against China, and soon 
after that against Russia, whom 
with good reason she had feared. 
Thus, when hardly out of the swad- 
dling clothes of her new civilization 
she defeated the two most populous 
nations of the world. 

Nor can it be denied that for 
Japan to have failed to arm would 
have been a very great folly. Weak 
nations, depending upon the mercy 
of the strong, have ever been as 
lambs among the wolves. All Ja- 
pan’s progress in her relations with 
the rest of the world has come 
since her acquirement of military 
strength; her high place at the Paris 
Conference following the Great War 
was due solely to her rank as a first- 
class power, and the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments was called 


by President Harding largely for the . 


purpose of clearing up the many dif- 
ferences between the United States 
and Japan, which were beginning 
seriously to threaten the peace of the 
Pacific. 

Yet to Japan militarism has been 
farfrom an unmitigated boon. Going 
to Europe for her models she copied 
first French and then the German 
military system, while in the navy 
she was modeling herself after the 
United States and Great Britain. All 
this activity naturally brought to the 
top those statesmen who were be- 
lievers in militarism, and it is small 
wonder that after a time militarism 
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“Mysterious Japan” 


began to run amuck. Following the 
annexation of Korea, when Korean 
patriots were in feeble rebellion, the 
Japanese militarists behaved as mili- 
tarists the world over have so often 
behaved, using brutal methods of 
suppression. As militarism grew 
everyone in the Far East began to 
fear the Japanese: the Dutch in 
Java feared them; the Russians in 
Siberia feared them; so did the Chi- 
nese, and so did we, down in the 
Philippines. Even the British were 
uneasy, and therefore entered into 
the offensive and defensive alliance 
with Japan which was cancelled as 
a result of the Washington Confer- 
ence, much to the relief of Canada 
and Australia. 

Moreover, Japan’s wars cost 
money, and the maintenance of her 
army and her navy became a serious 
drain on the treasury. When other 
and richer nations increased their 
navies Japan felt compelled to join 
in the general competition until, as 
we have lately seen, naval building 
programs threatened to bankrupt 
more than one power. 

Meanwhile, however, a _ healthy 
liberalism was growing. People be- 
gan to wonder if all this expense was 
really necessary. The schools were 
suffering because of the millions of 
yen which were continually being 
dedicated to the uses of the war 
god, Hachiman. Also the venerable 
statesmen who believed profoundly 
in militarism began to die off, and 
younger and more idealistic men 
came forward. 

Thus it happened that when the 
Washington Conference was called, 
the project was opposed by a group 
in Japan exactly corresponding to 
the group which in the United States 
opposed it; namely, the jingoes. 
For Japan, no less than the United 
States, has her yellow journals and 
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her political demagogs. However, 
the Japanese people, like our peo- 
ple, were heart and soul for the 
Conference, and there is in Japan, 
as in the United States, an enor- 
mous feeling of relief over the re- 
sults. 

Japan’s economic problems may 
easily be grasped. In a string of 
some four thousand islands, only 
four of which are of important size, 
and the total area of which is ten 
thousand miles less than that of the 
State of California, live fifty-six 
million people, and this population 
is increasing at the rate of about a 
million every two years. 

Until lately the average citizen of 
the United States has thought very 
little about this Oriental people. 
Such ideas about the Japanese as he 
may have had were likely to have 
been gathered from newspaper ac- 
counts of race antagonism in Califor- 
nia, from the vague and poisonous 
phrase “Yellow Peril,” or from tales 
he had heard to the effect that the 
Japanese are so dishonest that Chi- 
nese tellers have to be employed in 
their banks. Nor had he any way of 
finding out that of these three preju- 
dicial points, the first is due quite 
as much to American unfairness as 
to Japanese undesirability, the sec- 
ond is a phrase “made in Germany” 
with the purpose of generating ill- 
will on the Pacific, and the third a 
simple falshehood. 

Japan, however, needs us more 
than we need her. We are at once 
her chief source of supply for for- 
eign goods and her chief market- 
place. Therefore the Japanese give 
a good deal of thought to us. When 
Commodore Perry arrived in Japan 
in 1852, they began to think about 
us and they have continued to do so 
ever since. Certainly they under- 
stand us, upon the whole, better than 
we understand them; but that is not 
to say they understand us very well. 

Now, we Americans are absolutely 
certain of two things about our- 
selves: first, we have no ulterior 
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plans against any people in the 
world, and second, we desire to avoid 
wars. We know these things about 
ourselves so well that it is incredible 
to us that the whole world does not 
know them. Yet up to the time of 
the Washington Conference many 
Japanese were not aware of these 
facts about us, but upon the contrary 
read in our comparatively recent his- 
tory a story almost exactly opposite 
from what we conceive to be the ob- 
vious facts. 
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A TYPE OF OLD JAPAN THAT IS VANISHING 
This Japanese peasant girl who illustrates the pos- 
sibility of being happy tho working 
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Imagine yourself a Japanese look- 
ing across the ocean at the United 
States. What do you see? You see 
a very extensive and wealthy land 
which is admitting from Europe 
hordes of immigrants — many of 
them neither civilized nor capable of 
achieving any high degree of civil- 
ization—but which raises an abso- 
lute barrier against Orientals, how- 
ever cultivated. That is, the United 
States, by its immigration policy, 
prefers as a citizen a Jewish pau- 
per from Russia or Poland, a poor 
physical specimen who will not 
work on the land but will seek the 
squalor of a city ghetto, to a sturdy 
an industrious Japanese or Chinese 
farmer who will successfully til] the 
soil. That is a hard thing for the 
Japanese to understand. It is also 
a hard thing for many Americans 
to understand. 

And—still imagining yourself a 
Japanese—what else do you see? 
You see a nation proclaiming the 
“Monroe Doctrine,” under which it 
takes, by reason of its power to 
do so, a very dictatorial attitude, 
broadly supervizing the affairs of 
an entire hemisphere. And still fur- 
ther, you see the people of that na- 
tion interesting themselves from 
time to time in the affairs of other 
nations outside their own hemis- 
phere: as for example in the Irish 
struggle for freedom, or the efforts 
of the Chinese to bring order out of 
chaos, or the aspirations of Koreans 
to be independent. And in the last 
mentioned case you, as a Japanese, 
don’t like it, because Korea is at 
present a Japanese colony which 
from your point of view was taken 
in self-defense. You are left, then, 
with an impression that your pow- 
erful neighbor across the Pacific 
has a tendency to be what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called “an interna- 
tional ‘Meddlesome Matty.’ ” Again, 
watching through the years you 
have seen that powerful neighbor 
making a series of territorial acqui- 
sitions which bring its outlying 
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boundaries nearer and nearer to 
your own. 

The plain truth in the matter of 
immigration is that for two good 
and sufficient reasons, Japanese im- 
migrants of the laboring class are 
not being, and should not be, admit- 
ted to the United States. They are: 
First, that Japanese competition in 
certain fields of labor is too strong 
for the whites; the Japanese is will- 
ing to work harder than the white 
man and can live on less. This cre- 
ates race antagonism. Second, that 
instinct and science tell us the chief 
racial groups of the world were not 
intended to be mixed. The Japa- 
nese, tho not inferior to the white 
of corresponding class, carries the 
badge of his race in his color and his 
bodily conformation. It is doubtful 
whether we could absorb him in 
large numbers, and it is certain that, 
for our good and his, we should not 
try to do so, since it is generally con- 
ceded that Eurasians—the offspring 
of Occidental and Asiatic parents— 
frequently develop the worst traits 
of both races. Everyone who knows 
anything of the Far East is aware 
that over there the Eurasian lives, 
socially, upon a sort of international 
boundary line, on neither side of 
which he is very cordially welcomed. 

Had Californians confined them- 
selves chiefly to these two points 
they would have made greater head- 
way with the rest of us. Moreover, 
the arguments I have mentioned 
could hardly fail to appeal to the 
Japanese themselves, since they, in 
turn, are obliged to exclude Chinese 
labor from Japan because the China- 
man can live on even less than the 
Japanese; and since, furthermore, 
no nation on earth values its racial 
integrity more than the Japanese 
nation. But the Californian Japa- 
nese-baiter is an extremist. He is 
like the Cockney; he imagines it a 
sufficient argument to cry: “E’s a 
strynger—’eave a brick at ’im!” 

There is no longer a Japanese im- 
migration problem in the United 


States. The present problem is pure- 
ly that of assuring proper treatment 
to Japanese who are already legally 
settled in this country, while at the 
same time duly protecting American 
rights. Fortunately the numbers in- 
volved are comparatively trifling, 
the total number of Japanese now in 
the country being equal to about one- 
seventh of the number of Jews in 
New York City. That many of the 
Japanese laborers who have settled 
on our Pacific Slope are of the lowest 
class is undeniable. Also it is unde- 
niable that they herd by themselves 
keeping up their native language 
and traditions. But it is equally 
true that even if they did not wish 
to herd themselves they would have 
to do so because of the hostile atti- 
tude of Californians. 

The average Japanese—even the 
average coolie—has, in point of fact, 
many admirable qualities. He is in- 
dustrious, thrifty, ambitious. That 
is one of the complaints made 
against him on the Pacific slope 
Instead of remaining a laborer he 
saves money, buys land and becomes 
a proprietor. Also, he does not go 
in for race suicide: another fact 
which is held against him—espe- 
cially as under our Constitution 
Japanese children born on Ameri- 
can soil may become voters. Police 
records in California show that the 
Japanese are peculiarly law-abid- 
ing, and those who have visited Ja- 
pan must know that this is true, 
also, over there. Japanese civiliza- 
tion is a disciplined civilization and 
those brought up under its regula- 
tions do not readily forget them. 
Vandalism, for example, is un- 
known. Japanese boys would never 
break the windows of a vacant 
house for the sheer pleasure of de- 
struction. A porcelain statue, if 
such a thing were erected in a To- 
kyo street, would be safe from de- 
liberately inflicted injury. Floors 
and walls of lacquer are never 
scratched. Mud is not tracked in 
upon the clean straw mats of a 
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TOKIO STILL HAS MANY EXQUISITE TEA-HOUSES AND GARDENS 


They help to make the Island Empire of the East a wonderland whose people have a touch of fairy 
in them. 


Japanese house, and the smallest 
children learn not to poke their fin- 
gers through the temptingly frail 
paper covering of the sliding doors 
called shoji. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake the 
Japanese have made lies in their 
failure to have made China their 
friend. Japan and China need each 
other. Japan needs China’s re- 
sources and her endless possibili- 
ties as a market place; China needs 
Japan’s manufactured products, 
money, organizing ability and edu- 
cational facilities; yet the two na- 
tions are hostile to each other. 
China is afraid of Japan’s military 
prowess and aggressiveness; having, 
centuries ago, given Japan most of 
her culture, she now feels that the 
small pugnacious Empire is a mere 
parvenu. Japan on the other hand, 
being highly organized and entirely 
nationalistic in spirit, is not without 
contempt for the bulky giant of a na- 
tion whom she has beaten in war and 
with incredible speed outstripped in 


all material affairs. Japan’s feeling 
for China is not unlike that of an 
able business man for a fat, helpless 
pauper. And this contempt seems to 
have made the Island Empire lose 
sight of her own real interests. She 
has never been generous in her at- 
titude toward her great unwieldy 
neighbor, but has followed the policy 
of England, France, Germany and 
Russia, in mercilessly exploiting 
China. Chinese students who go by 
thousands to Japan for education 
are treated with scant courtesy, or 
none at all, and invariably go home 
hating Japan and the Japanese; and 
as these same students are the 
statesmen of to-morrow—the men 
who must organize China and get 
her on her feet—it naturally fol- 
lows that the two nations remain at 
loggerheads. 

The art of molding world opinion 
is one in which Japanese statesmen 
are generally said to be proficient, 
but the facts do not always seem to 
me to bear out such a contention. 
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The test of propaganda is the Two years ago I went to Japan 
achievement of its purpose, and _ believing that there existed some- 
by this test Chinese propaganda thing called the “Oriental mind,” 
against Japan must be considered the workings of which were entirely 
successful, while Japanese propa- unlike the workings of the American 
ganda has generally failed. That is, mind, so that Japanese modes of 
Japan has been held up to the world thought were likely to be, to us, un- 
—largely through the efforts of fathomable. The Japanese physiog- 
Chinese, or of press-agents em- nomy also baffled me, and I was at 
ployed by Chinese—as a dangerous first inclined to join the chorus 
and untrustworthy power, while which proclaims the Japanese “in- 
Japan’s own efforts, if she has made_ scrutable,” and which, moreover, 
them, to counteract ill-report com- frequently finds in their inscrutabil- 
ing out of China, had failed signally ity something sinister. After a time, 
up to the time of the Washington however, I began to grasp one fun- 
Conference. damental fact which is essential to 

Japan arrived at the Conference an understanding of them, namely 
suspected by the other powers and that whereas the popular American 
practically friendless. That she ideal requires a man to be a good 
now has friends among the nations “mixer,” there is in Japan no such 
is due largely to the revelation, ideal, but on the contrary a tradition 
through her admirable conduct at centuries old that it is vulgar to 
the Conference, of her true quality. show what one thinks or what one 
It took a show-down to set her right feels. A widow must not weep at 
in the eyes of the world. her husband’s bier, because the 











A FAMILY PARTY ON LAKE HAKONE IN JAPAN 


Western industrialism is deplored by tourists because it is impairing the outdoor beauty for which the 
island is famous. 
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sight of her tears would make her 
friends unhappy; a good face must 
be put on all disasters. Nor must 
one rejoice openly at great successes. 
This system is carried to such a 
length that a well-bred Japanese 
will, in conversation, seem to dis- 
parage what is his, whether it 
be his personal achievements, his 
house, his art treasures, his wife or 
his children. Other Japanese, of 
course, perfectly understand that 
this is merely a matter of etiquet, 
but foreigners unfamiliar with Ja- 
panese conventions sometimes fail to 
gather the true import of such diffi- 
dence, and receive an unfavorable 
impression. Also, Japanese faces, 
once you begin to get accustomed to 
them, are not so inscrutable as, at 
first, they seem. Like Japanese 
names, which, at the outset, foreign- 
ers find so difficult to remember, 
they cease to baffle once you get the 
“hang” of them. If I cannot yet read 
Japanese faces as easily as I do those 
of Nordic peoples, still I see in them 
now a great variety, and often I am 
able to guess, from physiognomy, at 
certain traits there indicated. 

The essential truth about the Ja- 
panese, as a race, is that their minds 
are of the same fabric as ours and 
work by the same processes; that 
tho their faces, their color, their lan- 
guage and their customs are unlike 
ours, they are not our inferiors but 
are human beings with the same sort 
of qualities, bad and good, that we 
have—the same hopes and fears and 
aspirations. One of their finest qual- 
ities, be it added, is that of gratitude. 
Under the doctrine of bushido, the 
samurai code, a Japanese gentleman 
never forgets a kindness. No people 
are more capable of unswerving de- 
votion to their friends. Therefore 


it seems to me that peace may easily 
be maintained on the Pacific if we 
will but assume and preserve a 
friendly attitude in dealing with our 
neighbor on the other side. Whether 
or not Commodore Perry in opening 
Japan raised the lid of a Pandora’s 


box remains to be seen. The answer 
lies largely in the future attitude of 
the United States. 

What should that attitude be? 

First of all we should look with 
neighborly sympathy upon the many 
difficulties faced by Japan and 
should, where possible, aid her. We 
must not only demand of Japan 
that she reveal increasing liberalism 
within her own national confines, 
and in dealing with affairs upon the 
Asiatic mainland, but must our- 
selves show a more liberal spirit to- 
ward the Island Empire. There 
must be more of the spirit of live 
and let live. In place of the rival 
spheres of influence in China, which 
have so long caused friction, mer- 
chants of Japan and the United 
States may, to their mutual advan- 
tage, undertake joint enterprises in 
Asia, cooperation with each other 
in building railroads, developing 
mines and handling traffic by land 
and sea. In Japan proper there are 
already a number of large companies 
having such joint American and 
Japanese control, and the tendency 
is toward an increase in the number 
of these international enterprises, 
which bring in their train better un- 
derstanding between business men 
of the two countries, just as, pre- 
viously, amiable understandings be- 
tween scholars, scientists, engineers, 
artists, educators and others, of both 
nations, had sprung into existence. 

Even the most cursory glance at 
what has been achieved by Japan 
in the last half-century must reveal 
to the observer the fact that many 
remarkable men exist there. Of the 
great figures of the older generation 
two—Prince Yamagata and Mar- 
quis Okuma—have lately died, so 
that, as I write, but two of the Gen- 
ro, or Elder Statesmen, remain alive. 
But the government service is an 
honorable service, offering careers 
to able men, and Japan has many 
middle-aged statesmen quite capable 
of guiding the ship of State, to say 
nothing of numerous young men of 

















high ability, such as 
Mr. Hanihara, who | 
was at one time at- | 
tached to the Japa- 
nese Embassy at 
Washington, and is 
now vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and 
Mr. K. Kumasaki, 
who, tho not yet 
thirty-five, is Japan’s 
exceedingly able Con- 
sul General at New 
York — to mention 
but two who happen 
to be well known on 
this side of the Pa- 
cific. 

I had, while in Ja- 
pan, the privilege of 
meeting a number of 
the nation’s leading 
statesmen and finan- 
ciers, and of achiev- 
ing a pleasant ac- 
quaintance with a 
number of them, and 
I am strongly of the 
opinion that they 
will, as a group, show 
favorably by com- 
parison with a like 
group of men repre- - 
senting any other HE Is 
land. At the house Viscount 
of Viscount Kentaro 
Kaneko, Privy Coun- 
cillor to the Emperor, I spent many 
pleasant hours, listening to my 
host’s reminiscences of his college 
days at Harvard, and of the later 
period when, during the Russo- 
Japanese war, he acted as direct in- 
termediary between the Emperor of 
Japan and President Roosevelt. A 
warm friendship grew up between 
Kaneko and Roosevelt and they ex- 
changed letters up to the time of 
Roosevelt’s death. It is interesting, 
now, to recall that Viscount Kaneko 
was perhaps the first man _ to 
propose a conference on Japanese- 
American relations. In 1920 I heard 
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altho an unofficial delegate to the Washin 


tanding 


him advocating such a conference. 

To me, however, the most remark- 
able man I met in Japan was the 
aged but vigorous Viscount Shibu- 
sawa, who now, at eighty-four, con- 
tinues to stand forth as a great pro- 
gressive influence, quite outside the 
field of politics. No other individual 
with whom I am acquainted has such 
a cosmic background. As a young 
man the Viscount—then an untitled 
country lad—lived in a feudal age 
in which soldiers fought with 
swords, spears and bows and ar- 
rows, and wore armor and hideous 
masks calculated to terrify their 
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enemies. Yet in middle life this 
same man became a modern banker 
and a director in corporations! sNo 
experience possible in Occidental tife 
could even approximate such a rec- 
ord. Having for years been en- 
gaged with large affairs the Vis- 
count has now retired from active 
business life and is devoting his 
later years to all manner of good 
works; if there is a sounder or more 
advanced thinker in all Japan, or in 
any other land, I do not know who 
he is. Repeatedly offered high posi- 
tion in the government, Viscount 
Shebusawa has refrained from en- 
tering politics, evidently feeling that 
his influence may be exerted to the 
best advantage from outside the 
ring. 

Here is a man who remembers the 
arrival of Commodore Perry, who 
strongly opposed the opening of Ja- 
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pan to foreigners, who was a re- 
tainer of the last Shogun, yet who 
later mastered the complexities of 
modern finance, amassed a great for- 
tune, and became one of the most 
stalwart workers for the cause of 
Japanese-American friendship. 
During the Washington Confer- 
ence Viscount Shibusawa paid his 
fifth visit to this country, and tho 
he came, as always, unofficially, be- 
ing merely the leader of a delegation 
of important business men, he must 
have felt, as he sailed for his home 
land, when the conference ended, 
like one who sees a long cherished 
dream come true. For tho he was 
not a. member of the Japanese 
delegation, there can be no doubt 
that his persistent efforts to har- 
monize the differences between the 
two powers had their definite part 
in bringing about the happy result. 





DOES INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA 
PAY? 


By Sir Basil Thomson, K. C. B. 





of the money 





be gainsaid 

that propa- 
ganda, like ad- 
vertizing, pays 
when rightly 
conducted; but 
during and 
since the Great 
War no word 
has been more 
discredited in 
England. Now 
that the shout- 
ing has died 
down and the 
captains have 


I can hardly 





HE author of this article, former 

head of the British Secret Service 
and of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment of Scotland Yard, London, 
is conceded to be a criminologist of 
the first order who, during the war, 
repeatedly brought about the capture 
of dangerous spies who otherwise 
would have escaped detection and in- 
volved the British Empire in disaster. 
Recently he has maintained a close 
supervizion over the relations of the 
radical British labor party with the 
Bolshevik junta in Russia and with 
anarchist leaders in Germany, Italy, 
France and Spain. His father was 


the late Archbishop of York. 








and the time 
that was wasted 
in so-called 
propaganda, 
but the service 
contemplates 
waste and waste 
on a large scale. 
In defense of 
lavish expendi- 
ture it may be 
argued that re- 
sults, however 
small, are worth 
paying for; and 
no doubt British 





departed we are beginning to take 
stock of our mistakes and to ask 
ourselves how they are going to 
to be avoided should war again take 
civilization by the throat. No one 
has ever dared to make an estimate 





propagandists did obtain results. 
The best propaganda concerns 
itself with facts. Just as it always 
pays to advertize a good commod- 
ity, it is throwing money away to 
advertize a bad one. But there is 
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this difference be- 
tween advertizing 
and political propa- 
ganda: in the for- 
mer the publicity is 
known to be paid 
for, and in the lat- 
ter a suspicion that 
it is propaganda 
may not only neu- 
tralize all its effect 
but may even work 
in the opposite di- 
rection. 

A few days be- 
fore the sinking of 
the Lusitania a 
German submarine 
sank an American 
oil-tanker named 
the Gulflight and 
killed the captain, 
whose body was 
landed on the Scil- 
ly Islands. Some 
bright spirit con- 
ceived the idea of 
having it embalmed 
and sending it back 
to America for bu- 
rial where, it was 
argued, the object- 





lesson of a public Vhotograph by the Keystone Vicw Company 
f uner al would HE HAS SOME ILLUMINATING IDEAS ABOUT PROPAGANDA 
“7 Sir Basil Thomson will soon visit the United States and relate a story of 
bring. home to the unusual and fascinating interest. For years he has been a power be 
Americans the real hind the British police His methods suggest those of Sherlock Holme 
plus those of Craig Kennedy, 


quality of German 
submarine warfare. But, as almost 
invarably happened during the war, 
the Germans did our propaganda 
for us. I remember very well being 
called to the telephone just as the 
arrangements were completed to be 
told that the Lusitania had been tor- 
pedoed and that there was no need 
to go on the other proposition. 
The Germans were at first ob- 
sessed with the Prussian militarist 
notion that the most effective prop- 
aganda was to convince the world 
that they were invincible. This 
was the guiding motive for their 
behavior in Belgium when they 
first entered the country; they 


wanted to show the wretched peo- 
ple that unless they welcomed the 
invader with smiling faces they 
would be wiped off the face of the 
earth. At the moment this made 
some impression upon the weaker 
neutral nations, but it failed en- 
tirely to impress the enemy, and as 
this was presumably the German 
object it failed rather miserably. 
These ideas persisted until quite 
late in the war. They were the 
guiding spirit of the air-raids on 
London. A few weeks ago I was 
the guest of one of the dispossessed 
titular rulers in Germany. In dis- 
cussing the air-raids upon English 
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towns he said it was characteristic 
of the German military mind. Any 
thinking person would have real- 
ized from the outset that it was no 
good attempting to create a panic 
in a Northern nation. “Our air- 
raids upon England were bound to 
fail,” he said, “just as yours would 
have failed if you had dropped 
bombs upon Berlin. Possibly one 
might create a panic in one of the 
Latin countries, but even this is 
very doubtful.” He thought that 
the only propaganda in which his 
country had excelled was the home 
propaganda among the civilian pop- 
ulation; that the real object of the 
campaign which culminated in the 
Hymn of Hate was to stiffen the 
resistance to England, and this un- 
doubtedly it did. Probably this 
was also the object underlying the 
issue of a medal to celebrate the 
sinking of the Lusitania, but un- 
fortunately for the Germans speci- 
mens of the medal filtered into 
neutral and hostile countries where 
they did enormous harm, If the 
Germans had struck off the head of 
the naval dastard who did the deed 
and published the fact to the world 
they would have shown some appre- 
ciation of propaganda. 

I happened to be dining with a 
member of the British Cabinet 
during the first Zeppelin raid on 
London. Several ministers and im- 
portant civil servants were present 
when the telephone bell rang. We 
formed a semi-circle about the in- 
strument to listen to the reports of 
the direction taken by the Zeppelins 
and the casualties caused by the 
bombs, and tho they appeared to be 
traveling in our direction there was 
no sign of hurry or alarm. One of 
our number took the young chil- 
dren down into the cellar as a pre- 
caution and then returned to listen 
to the news. Even in the East End 
of London, where shelters were 
comparatively rare, there was at 
no time any sign of panic except 
among a few of the Jews, who ap- 


peared to be more excitable than 
the English. 

There was one form of German 
propaganda which failed entirely. 
It consisted in sending neutrals to 
this country who had interviews 
with influential people and while 
professing intense sympathy with 
the Allies shook their heads and 
advised us to agree with our enemy 
quickly, for, so far from being 
shaken by the war, he appeared to 
be growing stronger and stronger. 
I used to see all these people on 
their arrival and I received them 
all in the same way, which was 
to treat their gloomy prognostica- 
tions -with merriment and to tell 
them to wait and see. They did not 
know what we had up our sleeve. 
Their faces generally fell, and I 
hoped that they would act as coun- 
ter-propagandists on their return to 
Germany. “Look at the map!” was 
in the mouths of all of them, and, 
of course, the map was very good 
propaganda indeed. I remember 
an important personage at the 
Foreign Office who was afflicted 
with constitutional pessimism using 
these words to me. 

The best example of bad propa- 
ganda on our side was the first offi- 
cial Admiralty report on the Battle 
of Jutland. These could be no bet- 
ter example of how not to exploit 
a victory. The first impression left 
upon the public mind by that un- 
fortunate communiqué was that the 
battle was in reality a defeat, and 
this has never quite been dissipated. 

I have always permitted myself 


to doubt whether the propaganda 


sent into Germany from Crewe 
House had anything like the effect 
claimed for it by its headquarters 
and admitted by the Germans them- 
selves. The enemy tried the same 
tactics with our own men in the 
trenches. From time to time clum- 


sily-worded leaflets in French and 
English were picked up by our men, 
who used them as pipe-lighters, 
and if they read-them at all laughed 
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at them. Whether our people were 
any less heavy-handed I do not 
know, but when German generals 
ascribed their defeat to the cunning 
propaganda of the enemy among 
the civilian population we need pay 
no attention to them. They had to 
find an excuse, and it was natural 
for them to ascribe to the enemy 
Machiavellian craft to account for 
their own miscalculations. Person- 
ally, I never ceased to count upon 
some figures which I had been col- 
lecting for a considerable time. The 
suicide rate throughout the German 
Empire in peace time was thirty- 
six out of every hundred thousand 
of the population—just four times 
as great as in England. In Ham- 
burg the proportion taken over a 
period of ten years was no less than 
forty-two per hundred thousand. 
It appeared that whenever a mer- 
chant found that the commercial 
tide was setting strongly against 
him and that bankruptcy was star- 
ing him in the face his first instinct 
was to snatch up a pistol and seek 
relief in the next world: the in- 
stinct of an American and an Eng- 
lishman is to save what he can out 
of the wreck and make a fresh 
start. I felt sure that as soon as 
the popular German conviction that 
their army was invincible began to 
break up, the morale of the coun- 
try would disintegrate and despair 
would set in, as indeed in the end 
it did. Americans and Englishmen 
put to the same test would grit 
their teeth and fight on with their 
backs to the wall. The real reason 
for the break-up was the two facts 
of the landing of the Americans 
and Marshal Foch’s irresistible ad- 
vance. Deserters from the German 
forces did the rest, for it was al- 
ready beginning to dawn upon Ger- 
man civilians that the whole world 
was taking up arms against them. 

Sometimes the Germans fell back 
upon the persuasive method and 
tried to convince neutrai nations 
that they were a kindly and peace- 


loving people. I remember being 
invited to a private view of a 
prepaganda film intended for the 
United States. We were shown 
German soldiers with broad, ingra- 
tiating smiles, feeding the hungry 
Belgian children, under the title of 
“Do Barbarians act so?” We saw 
them herding British prisoners of 
war who, to judge from the smiles 
on their faces, were thoroly enjoy- 
ing their captivity. But even then 
the Prussian spirit had to obtrude 
itself. We were treated to a never- 
ending march past the Kaiser of 
perfectly equipped troops with any- 
thing but smiles on their faces, with 
titles rubbing in the moral that such 
an army was invincible. 

The history of literature bristles 
with examples of propaganda books 
that have achieved the object with 
which they were written. In glori- 
fying a race with propaganda the 
Jews have never been surpassed ex- 
cept, perhaps, by the Irish, who 
have that finest of all equipment for 
the propagandist, a belief in their 
own stories. One has only to walk 
the streets of Dublin and see the 
names of the streets painted up in 
Gaelic, which nobody can read ex- 
cept a few literati,to realize how far 
this self-deception can be carried. 

If I had to arrange for propa- 
ganda in another war I would make 
my director of propaganda a jour- 
nalist, not a newspaper proprietor, 
as we did in England, but one who 
has been a foreign correspondent 
in many countries and has a thoro 
knowledge of what appeals to the 
mass of men and women in each 
country. He would be imbued with 
the elementary fact that to adver- 
tize his own country too blatantly 
would defeat his object and set up 
a reaction against him; that his 
material must be facts and facts 
only, and that it must be his busi- 
ness to make these facts known in 
such a way as to produce a wave of 
resentment against the enemy or of 
sympathy with his own cause. 
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LUIGI FACTA: THE CONCILIATORY 
PRIME MINISTER OF ITALY 


of this generation, Luigi Facta, 
who became head of the govern- 
ment at Rome so recently, is a master 
of the stage whisper. Those who have 
heard him in court at Turin consider 
his whisper the foundation of his great 
career. He electrifies an audience with 
it, one learns from the Illustrazione, 
provided the expression of the some- 
what pale countenance he caught at 
the right moment, and Signor Facta 
takes good care of that detail. He has 
long been an ornament of the Turin 
bar, altho he came originally from 
Pinerolo and had an important politi- 
cal career there before going into the 
chamber. It was Giolitti who detected 
the great qualities underlying the some- 
what inconspicuous aspect and timid 
manner of Facta; yet it must not be 
supposed that Facta is a mere dummy 
in the hands of the “old fox,” as Gio- 
litti is so disrespectfully called. Gio- 
litti, in Facta’s opinion, is the greatest 
political genius in Europe, and Facta, 
according to his political foes, is Gio- 
litti’s errand boy. That conception of 
the present Italian Prime Minister, 
says the Rome Tribuna, is ridiculous. 
Facta, now about sixty, is himself a 
man of genius, it adds, but it is a sub- 
tle, unfamiliar, mysterious genius. 
Not so very long before the outbreak 
of the world war Luigi Facta found 
himself in one of the many Giolitti 
cabinets, acting as finance minister. 
He lived in a somewhat shabby street 
far from the fashionable center of 
Rome, and he had the ill luck to be 
held up on a dark corner by a street 
bandid. ‘“‘The only article of value I 
have,” said Facta, producing his offi- 
cial commission, which the King had 
signed that morning, “is this paper.” 
The highwayman flashed a pocket lan- 
tern upon the sheet and learned thus 
the identity of his victim. Anticipat- 
ing a rich haul, he compelled Facta to 
turn out his pockets, says the Italian 


Lo all the great Italian lawyers 


daily, and got for his pains a cheap 
silver watch, a few coins of little value 
and a lead pencil. “You are no fit per- 
son,” shouted the bandit as he made 
off, “to be at the head of our financial 
affairs!” Facta was delighted by the 
episode, for it seemed to him to throw 
a flood of light upon the spirit behind 
much of the criticism he had to endure 
in the chamber. 

Three rare qualities are claimed for 
Facta by his supporters—a keen but 
quiet sense of humor, and that perfect 
knowledge of human nature which en- 
ables him to conciliate and to harmon- 
ize the most antagonistic personalities, 
these traits being blended with the 
supreme merit of self - effacement. 
There was no affectation in the reluc- 
tance with which he assumed the first 
place in the government, as one may 
observe from comments in organs of 
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THE HUMBLEST STATESMAN OF THEM ALL 

Luigi Facta, Prime Minister of Italy, rejoices in 

the fact that he is neither a superman nor a 
genius but a mere mediocrity. 
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party opinion so antithetical as the 
Giornale d'Italia and the Tribuna. 
Giolitti finally settled the matter with 
a blow of his fist on the table in his 
study, to which Facta had repaired in 
perplexity. “It is best to stay behind 
the scenes,” urged Facta. “Not,” re- 
plied Giolitti, “when the public is call- 
ing you before the curtain.” There 
was a small edition of Dante on the 
desk in front of Giolitti as they ex- 
changed views and the elder sought a 
passage which seemed to him appro- 
priate, but he could not find it. “I sup- 
pose,” said Facta, “you mean to quote 
the lines with which Vergil leads Dante 
into hell.” He cited them with all the 
expressiveness of his tragical manner 
when he was the greatest advocate in 
Turin and all the politicians in that 
room set up a shout of laughter in 
which Giolitti himself joined. “‘But do 
not forget,” said Giolitti solemnly at 
last, “that Vergil not only led Dante 
into hell but led him out when the time 
came.” 

The anecdote seems to Italian dailies 
to sum up the situation between Facta 
and Giolitti, for they sustain to one 
another the relation of pupil and 
teacher. They are alike in the asceti- 
cism of habit which in Giolitti’s case is 
carried at times to extremes. Giolitti 
has never smoked, he drinks no alco- 
holic beverages, he takes no medicine 
and he sleeps with extreme regularity. 
Facta has striven, altho not with com- 
plete success, to follow his political pre- 
ceptor’s example, and altho he is no 
vegetarian he avoids rich and highly 
seasoned foods and pays special atten- 
tion to the laws of hygiene. He is 
fond of mountain air and mountain 
inns, often abandoning his haunts in 
the big city to walk along solitary 
roads with a piece of cheese and bread 
in his wallet, not heeding the approach 
of clouds, and passing a night in the 
open. The practice does not mark 
him as an eccentric, for many Italians 
of international renown manifest this 
same love for the Alpine solitudes. He 
and Giolitti have on more than one oc- 


, 


casion trudged afoot in peasant style 
with only a pocketful of raisins to eat 
for supper and many a mile between 
them and a bed. 

Facta in this youth of his old age is 
said in the Giornale to wear his smile 
not upon his lips only but in the large 
eyes, steely and dark, which flash as 
they sweep a room with one compre- 
hensive glance. Many a witness on the 
eve of a cross-examination in a cele- 
brated case -has surrendered to the 
power latent in those eyes before ever 
the famous whisper electrified a crowded 
court-room. That smile of Facta’s is 
obvious in the wrinkles about his eyes, 
a smile, our contemporary says, which 
is there when the man sleeps, so nat- 
ural it has become and so expressive. 
A seal ring on the third finger of the 
left hand is conspicuous when Facta 
strokes his gray mustache—a charac- 
teristic gesture in moments of agita- 
tion. Otherwise the man seems well 
in hand, self-controlled, calm, phys- 
ically neither big nor little, vet looking 
a bundle of nerves, almost an invalid 
until he speaks. Then the richness of 
the quiet tones and the unexpected 
compass of the voice as it fills even a 
big hall easily and carelessly with po- 
etical phrases, well chosen, command 
attention, and the hypnotic spell of 
Facta’s eloquence in court-rooms be- 
comes intelligible. He has wrung as- 
tonishing verdicts from mesmerized 
juries with the sheer quietude of his 
accents and his gestures—no excite- 
ment, no violence, only that inscrutable 
smile and that conciliatory mood. 
“What is there in Facta,” Nitti is said 
to have asked once, “that is so per- 
suasive?” “I have often wondered,” 
said Orlando, “but I suspect it is his 
humility.” 

Humility, at any rate, is obvious 
enough in Facta’s own estimate of him- 
self. He believes he is a mediocrity 
surrounded by men of genius, and in a 
delightful note to Giolitti he once con- 
fessed himself pleased by his own in- 
feriority. The more he saw of men of 
genius the better it seemed to him to 
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excel in nothing. Dwelling upon the 
theme in an address to the law students 
of Turin, he pointed out that the Eng- 
lish were quite right in their glorifica- 
tion of the average man. A nation 
ruled by its geniuses was sure to rush 
into disaster, and as proof of this he 
referred to the ancient Greeks. Eng- 
land, said Facta, distrusted her men of 
genius, and while some thought this a 
discreditable thing, Facta felt inclined 
to suspect that the English were in this 
detail displaying the soundest political 
instinct. Genius could find its right- 
ful sphere in the arts, but politics is 
a science and the sciences have been 
built up by the patient labor of many 
mediocrities. 

Facta is the happiest illustration of 
his own theory, according to the Turin 
daily, which happens to be his warmest 
admirer. His discourses do not dazzle 
us with metaphor but they convince 
through their lucidity and sense. He 
triumphs over no adversary by means 
of parliamentary tactics of the brilliant 
kind, but he understands the heart of 
the obscure deputy from some back- 
ward constituency and he knows just 
when to speak the confidential word 
of encouragement. He has sufficient 
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self-control to resist the temptation to 
say a brilliant thing that might leave a 
sting behind it. More than all else, he 
is genuine in his humility. He believes 
firmly in his own mediocrity and he did 
not grow conceited when all Italy and 
now and then the whole continent of 
Europe followed with interest the prog- 
ress of his plea for the central figure in 
some celebrated case. He would suc- 
cumb to no consideration of expediency 
even then. A magnificent identification 
scene had been rehearsed by one of his 
ambitious assistants as the climax of 
a great trial in the Italian manner. 
Two beautiful women were to enact the 
critical parts. There was not decep- 
tion involved. It was all an appeal to 
emotion for the benefit of an innocent 
client. Facta would have none of this. 
He pointed out, our contemporary ex- 
plains, that he was, after all, a medi- 
ocrity. He lacked the genius to sup- 
port a cast so fine in a scene so mag- 
nificent. “If I am to be of any ser- 
vice,” he concluded, “I must do every- 
thing in my own humdrum, ordinary, 
flat and uninspired manner.” He won 
the case, too, one is delighted to learn, 
and he won it with that indescribable 
whisper. 





TWO FEMALE FIGURES ON THE 
POLITICAL HORIZON 


N the maternal person of Mrs. 
| Peter Olesen, née Annie Dickie, a 

Minnesota aspirant for a United 
States Senatorship, and of Miss Amy A. 
Kaukonen, who, at the age of twenty- 
five, has, as mayor of Fairport, Ohio, 
challenged her brother mayors of the 
country to follow her standard in 
making war on liquor traffickers, two 
American women are attracting gen- 
eral political attention. Both of them 
appear to be “good, honest and sin- 
cere,” and both are admirers of such 
“literature” as Zane Grey and Harold 
Bell Wright provide. Their intellec- 
tuality thus established, it is recorded 
that the Senatorial aspirant is a Demo- 





crat and the young woman mayor is a 
Democrat by way of being a Reformer. 

A question has been raised in Minne- 
sota as to the propriety and legality of 
its Senatorial aspirant electing to be 
called Mrs. Peter Olesen, or by her 
maiden plus name. It is a delicate 
matter of nomenclature that remains to 
be settled 

Orator, political leader, clubwoman 
and hustler, as Sigmund U. Bergh de- 
scribes her in the New York Times, 
Mrs. Olesen ‘is confident of sooner or 
later being a Gentlewoman from 
Minnesota. At this writing she has 
the endorsement of the Democratic 
Party, which virtually carries the as- 




















surance of the primary vote. At the 
same time her endorsement was the re- 
sult of a fluke, according to what is 
said to be inside information on the 
Democratic state convention. The story 
goes that the inner circle of Minnesota 
democrats planned a series of cour- 
tesy endorsements—the nominees in 
due time to decline with thanks. Each 
of. several nominees, it appears, had de- 
clined with thanks when an enthusiast 
outside the circle thought it would be 
fitting to offer the Senatorial nomina- 
tion to the Minnesota woman member 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 

“You never know where lightning is 
going to strike,’’ Mrs. Olesen said, and 
promptly accepted. How could there 
be any hard feeling when she wound up 
her acceptance speech by saying: “And 
may we leave this meeting with this 
little thought in our hearts, ‘Blest be 
the tie that binds our hearts in Chris- 
tian love?’ ”’ 

Mrs. Olesen has called herself “‘Da- 
vid’s little sister, out to slay Goliath,” 
the Goliath of reference being Senator 
Kellogg. Under the State Democratic 
platform she is pledged to the “ideals 
and accomplishments of the Woodrow 
Wilson Democracy’; condemnation of 
Congress for failing to remedy eco- 
nomic ills and of the Senate for seat- 
ing Newberry, of Michigan; support 
for cooperative marketing, and the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project; opposition to the industrial 
court idea and support of the proposi- 
tion that any soldier bonus should be 
paid out of excess profits. 

Minnesota politicians are inclined to 
regard this Senatorial aspirant as a 
“joke.” Altho taking her candidacy 
very seriously, she herself, according 
to the Times biographer, is not neg- 
lecting her home. In fact, she does her 
own housework because: “I think a 


woman can attend to her home duties 
and still participate in club activities 
or politics, measuring the extent of her 
participation by the time it can legiti- 


“DAVID’S LITTLE SISTER” 








A MINNESOTA ASPIRANT FOR THE U. § 
SENATE 
She is Mrs. Peter Olesen, née Annie Dickie, and 
her campaign to succeed Senator Kellogg i 
attracting national attention 


mately claim from her household du- 
ties. My one big desire in this cam- 
paign is to so conduct myself that no 
woman need be ashamed that I am of 
her sex, and if nothing else is accom- 
plished, I want the campaign to be a 
political trail-blazer for the womankind 
of Minnesota.” 

Mrs. Olesen was born near Water- 
ville, Minn., on July 3, 1885, the daugh- 
ter of Peter and Margaret Dickie. She 
is of Scotch-Welsh descent, her grand- 
parents on both sides coming to Min- 
nesota in the fifties. She received her 
early education in a one-room rural 
school, and later was graduated from 
the Waterville High School. She also 
attended Hamline University in St. 
Paul, but lived on the farm of her 
parents until she was married. 

Accounting for her pronounced pro- 
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SHE IS THE YOUNGEST MAYOR IN 
AMERICA 
Dr. Amy Kaukonen, at 25, is, among other 
things, determined to drain Fairport, Ohio, dry. 


hibition and political convictions we are 
told that her father was a prohibition- 
ist and that she was “just born a 
Democrat,” her faith in that party be- 
ing strengthened by her admiration for 
William Jennings Bryan. One of her 
neighbors in her youth told her all 
about Bryan when she rode to town 
atop a load of wheat, and she became 
a Bryan adherent. 

“As the selection of the Democratic 
party,” she is reported as saying, “I 
naturally would first be for all Demo- 
crats—men as well as women—but I 
am particularly interested in legisla- 
tion affecting working women who 
seem to have been neglected to a great 
extent.” 

Only three times in the history of 
Minnesota has it had a Democratic 
Senator. Will a fourth, in the person 
of Annie Dickie Olesen, go to Washing- 
ton as the first woman in the upper 
branch of the Government? 
Meanwhile, Mayor Kaukonen, of Fair- 
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port, Ohio, is very much on the job. As 
Allene M. Sumner observes, in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, a woman mayor 
in any place is a novelty. But a woman 
mayor who has never been a suffraget, 
who has never read law, never fought 
for any pet bill, never made a single 
soap-box or street-corner speech of any 
kind, but has danced, played her phono- 
graph, romped about with her dog, 
shopped for alluring feminine clothes, 
combed her honey-colored hair accord- 
ing to the latest mode, fixed up a 
Christmas tree for her airedale and 
mother, and read story-books, makes 
the novelty deepen until everybody 
within a thousand-mile radius simply 
has to.say, “How come?” and “What’s 
up?” 

Dr. Amy Kaukonen, Her Honor of 
Fairport, tells them in no uncertain 
terms just “what’s up.” She tells 
them, and has been telling them plainly 
since she took the figurative keys of the 
little city at the beginning of the pres- 
ent vear. She is telling them that she 
means business and is out to keep her 
word concerning every item in the plat- 
form of the reform ticket upon which 
she ran and won. 

“T’m out to clean up Fairport,” she 
summarizes this platform. “I’m only 
one little woman, but this town is going 
to have its face, neck and ears washed 
before I get through with it.” 

Mayor Kaukonen is strictly an Ohio 
product, being born of Finnish parent- 
age in Elyria. Her age of twenty-five 
makes her the youngest woman mayor 
in the United Statés, and there are only 
two or three men mayors who are any 
more youthful. Her childhood and 
early high-school days were spent in 
Conneaut, O. After being graduated 
from high school she attended the Wo- 
men’s Medical College in Philadelphia, 
where she received her M.D. degree in 
1918. She won many scholarships and 
high honors during those scholastic 
days. Her oratorical abilities won for 
her the Drexel scholarship when she 
attended medical school, but she con- 
fesses that she can’t even remember the 
subject of her prize-winning oration. 




























She first hung out her “Dr. Kau- 
konen” shingle in Ashtabula, O., and 
moved about a year ago to Fairport, 
where she does general practice and 
minor surgery, in more ways than one. 

It is reported that her election was 
due primarily to the fact that two, of 
three, members of the Fairport police 
force killed themselves in a drunken 
brawl. “It was the murder and suicide 
of those two policemen that probably 
made me mayor,” she says. “The 
town was at last convinced that it 
wanted to be good; the committee, 
whether it is true or not, convinced 
the people that a woman leader could 
make them good, and I was the only 
woman candidate.” 

It was election night. Crowds 
swirled and eddied around the Kau- 
konen home. Horns tooted, sirens 
screamed outside. Inside, a slip of a 
golden-haired girl sat reading, one 
hand snuggled into the shaggy collar 
of the faithful canine of the family. 
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Her mother, Mrs. Caroline Kaukonen, 
waited, too, but she did not read. It 
was nearly morning when the phone 
rang. The girl marked her book and 
answered it. 

“Good evening, Your Honor,” said a 
voice. “You have been elected mayor 
of the village of Fairport by a ma- 
jority too great to count.” 

Hardly had the girl mayor-elect left 
the phone before bedlam swept the 
town and congratulations poured in. 
Chief among the well-wishers was the 
man about to retire from the city hall, 
who lived next door and who had 
worked hard for the cause of the girl 
mayor. In through the back door of 
the Kaukonen home he rushed in a 
bathrobe and carpet slippers and pump- 
ed both hands of the victorious candi- 
date. 

“Some job, doctor-mayor!” he said. 
“Remember, Amy, if you want any 
pointers while you’re getting started, 
just run in the back door and we'll 
talk things over.” 





WU PELFU: THE MILITARY HERO OF 
THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR 


his exalted rank with his wealth 

of decorations shining upon his 
breast, that slender, little and melan- 
choly man, Wu Pei-Fu looks poetical 
and literary and much younger than 
his forty-nine years. Now that he is a 
dictator in China on his own account 
he issues vehement proclamations de- 
nouncing his enemy Chang Tso-Lin as 
a liar, a thief and an assassin, but this 
fury of verbiage, according to an old 
friend of his writing in the Milan 
Corriere, reflects the artistry of Wu’s 
temperament rather than the ferocity 
of his disposition. Were the world to 
credit the calumnies of Chang Tso-Lin, 
our Italian authority avers, Wu might 
long sincé have taken his place in the 
popular imagination as a fiend of 
cruelty, a slacker in the field and a 
maniac whose delusions of grandeur 


Bvtis in the military uniform of 





express themselves through the medium 
of a petty court of sycophants who re- 
tain their hold upon their patron by 
comparing him with the sun in bril- 
liance and the heavens in glory. As 
for Wu’s poems, of which he wrote 
many in his romantic youth, they re- 
main, according to the champions of 
Chang, the scribblings of an imbecile. 

Fortunately for General Wu, he has 
more sympathetic interpreters than 
this, and to them we are indebted for 
personal impressions in The North 
China Daily News of Shanghai, which 
reveal the man as a gentleman and a 
scholar as well as a hero. He is a na- 
tive of Shantung, and the tradition 
which makes him a direct lineal de- 
scendant of a favorite pupil of Confu- 
cius is well supported in Peng Lai 
Hsien, where Wu was born. His 


mother reared him in strict accordance 
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A CHINESE POET WHO LEADS A VICTORIOUS ARMY 


General Wu Pei-Fu wrote some of his most exquisite verses in honor of his mother when he was 
quite a youth and he nearly broke her heart when he abandoned literature for a military life. 
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with the elaborate code of her family 
and before he was ten he could recite 
thousands of lines from the native clas- 
sics with a feeling that drew tears from 
all eyes. 

From his earliest youth until this 
present period of his international re- 
nown Wu proved himself an exemplary 
son, deeply grateful to his parents for 
educational advantages which make 
him in the midst of the bustle of camps 
and the din of battles one of the most 
brilliant Chinese scholars living. It is 
not well known in the western world 
that General Wu has a literary name— 
Tsz-yu—which he has glorified with 
poetical compositions in the style of the 
early poets upon such themes as the 
passing of mortal dreams and the fu- 
tility of self-aggrandizement. When he 
was barely nineteen he emerged with 
three prizes from a literary competi- 
tion and he wore no less than four but- 
tons on his academic robe because of 
his felicity in phrasing. Now and then 
the verses of this period in Wu’s ca- 
reer are done into a European tongue 
and into Japanese, revealing a mastery 
of metaphor unusual in one who, like 
this scholar and soldier, has _ lived 
singularly remote from all western in- 
fluences. General Wu, unlike so many 
other able commanders in China, has 
traveled very little in the western 
world. 

Prostrated tho they were by conster- 
nation when their gifted son at the 
age of twenty-four suddenly abandoned 
the literary career, the parents of Wu 
Pei-Fu interposed no veto because, as 
our Italian contemporaries explain, 
they understood his genius perfectly. 
He was sacrificing his hopes of immor- 
tality as a poet for the sake of his 
country’s deliverance from a foreign 
foe—Wu never hesitated to name Ja- 
pan specifically—and his mother read 
with tears of pride as well as grief the 
lines he addressed to her on the oc- 
casion. Adieu! he said, to the delights 
of composition, to the joys of contem- 
plation when feasting the eyes upon 
the masterpieces of the artists of an- 
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lines adapted 
from a classic of three thousand years 
ago, Wu apologized to his parents for 
his existence, seeing that he was so in- 
adequate to their idealizations of him, 
and set out for the Kai Ping, where 


tiquity. In exquisite 


Chinese youths of the period were 
turned into military men. 

What a grim reality he had to face! 
Wu unbosomed himself freely to a jour- 
nalist not long ago when recalling this 
period of his career and he admitted 
that his heart failed him often. There 
were no more soft couches in leafy 
bowers, no more satin paintings to 
greet his gaze when he opened his eyes 
in the morning, no devoted aunts to 
smile upon him as he descended the 
stairs and no delicate fruits for break- 
fast. The silk clothes he wore next his 
skin had to be exchanged for coarse 
cotton. Rosewater baths were unheard 
of in this school for soldiers, where all 
had to leap out of bed in the early 
dawn and march around and around 
a field in raw weather before there 
was the slightest suggestion from any 
source of anything to eat. When break- 
fast did arrive the food was heavy, 
greasy and uninteresting, served with- 
out flowers or ceremony. 

Many and many a time, confessed the 
dainty and well-born Wu to his literary 
friends from other lands later, did he 
long to give up this depressing ar- 
tillery, these interminable maneuvers 
and these dry lectures upon the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon and the making of 
maps for the luxury of the parental 
roof. His devoted aunts remonstrated 
with him in the short vacations he 
spent in the paternal vineyard and he 
realized with dismay that his facility 
in the making of verse had diminished. 
It was the thought of his distracted 
country alone that held him to this 
grim discipline. Golden words had 
been spoken of him by his friend and 
patron Tsao Kun, the discerning mili- 
tary governor of Chihli. That exalted 
official, says the London Post, had oc- 
casion to make a report to Peking upon 
the results attained at Kai Ping and 
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with reference to Wu in particular he 
wrote that in this youth China had “a 
genius worthy of the great age of the 
wall builders.” He had persistence yet 
no obstinacy, he could learn without 
growing conceited, he deferred to his 
elders and was gracious to his juniors. 
Nevertheless, this pair had a falling 
out later. 

The qualities thus ascribed to Wu 
Pei-Fu by the wily Tsao Kun, who may 
be said to have discovered him, charac- 
terize the brilliant soldier still, accord- 
ing to all European newspaper impres- 
sions of him. His manner, adds the 
London daily, retains that gracious 
timidity which from time immemorial 
has been associated with the poetical 
nature. The smile that lurks at the 
eorners of his drooping mouth is sweet 
if melancholy, and if to a critical eye 
the lips are somewhat thick they are 
finely outlined above a powerful tho 
handsome chin. There is a degree of 
emaciation in the swarthy countenance 
which is emphasized by the General’s 
tendency to shave his skull. There is 


very little hair on the head at any time 
except for a suggestion of a straggling 
mustache. Unlike his enemy Chang, 
Wu Pei-Fu makes few jests and he is 
altogether lacking in the fluency of 
Sun Yat Sen. Wu, indeed, is said to 
have received a tremendous emotional 
shock when he witnessed the killing of 
Nieh Shih-chen in the Boxer risings, 
that commander having been one of his 
preceptors in the art of war and an 
intimate friend of his family. Wu 
wrote one of his finest elegies on this 
tragic event and placed himself under 
the tuition of Tuan Chi-jui, thought by 
many the greatest tactician in China. 

Loyalty of a most personal kind 
which inspires a suspicion that Wu 
sacrifices principle to friendship is said 
to inspire his attitude towards Tuan 
Chi-jui. This grim creature ruled his 
military school at the Wuwei Yunnan 
headquarters with a system of terror 
and Wu was indiscreet enough to com- 
pose a satirical poem that delighted his 
classmates. (Continued on page 130) 


HONOR AMONG SPORTSMEN 


By RICHARD CONNELL 
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ACH with his 
favorite 
hunting pig 


on a stout string, 
a band of the lead- 
ing citizens of 
Montpont moved 
down the Rue Vic- 


NEW fiction writer, in the person 
of Richard Connell, has appeared 
on the horizon during the past year or 
so and he is being hailed as a humorist 
of genius. In reprinting the accom- 
panying story, by permission, from the 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, copy- 


As Brillat-Sava- 
rin points out in 
his Physiology of 
Taste, “All France 
is inordinately 
truffliferous, and 
the province of Pé- 
rigord particularly 


tor Hugo in the right 1922, by the Curtis Publishing so.” On week days 


direction of the 
hunting preserve. 
It was a mild, de- 
licious Sunday, 
cool and tranquil 





Company, we join in greeting the au- 

thor as hail-fellow-well-met. This story 

is highly regarded by the O. Henry 

Memorial Committee of the Society of 
ats and Sciences. 


the hunting of that 
succulent subterra- 
nean fungus was a 
business—indeed, a 
vast commercial] 








as a pool in a 
woodland glade. To 
Périgord alone come such days. Peace 
was in the air, and the murmur of voices 
of men intent on a mission of moment. 
The men of Montpont were going forth 
to hunt truffles. 


enterprize, for 
were there not 
thousands of Périgord pies to be made, and 
uncounted tins of pdté de foie gras to be 
given the last exquisite touch by the addi- 
tion of a bit of truffle? 

But on Sunday it became a sport—the 
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chief, the only sport of the citizens of 
Montpont. A preserve, rich in beech, oak 
and chestnut trees, in whose shades the 
shy truffle thrives, had been set apart, and 
here the truffle was never hunted from 
mercenary motives, but for sport and sport 
alone. On week days truffle hunting was 
confined to professionals; on Sunday, after 
church, all Montpont hunted truffles. Even 
the subprefect maintained a stable of nota- 
ble pigs for the purpose, for the pig is as 
necessary to truffle hunting as the beagle 
is to beagling. 

A pig, by dint of patient training, can be 
taught to scent the buried truffle with his 
sensitive snout, and to point to its hiding 
place, as immobile 


his calling. He was a large man of forty 
or so, and in his special hunting suit of 
jade-hued cloth he looked from a distance 
to be an enormous green pepper. His face 
was vast and many-chinned, and his eyes 
had been set at the bottom of wells sunk 
deep in his pink face. It was said that 
even on a bright he could see the 
stars, as ordinary folk can by peering up 
from the bottom of a mine shaft. They 
were small and cunning eyes, and a little 
diffident. In Montpont he was 
Even had his heart not been as large as it 
undoubtedly was, his prowess as a hunter 
of truffles and his comy lete devotion to 
that art—he insisted it was an art—would 

have him 


noon 


popular. 


endeared 





as a cast-iron set- 
ter on a profiteer’s 
lawn, until its proud 
owner exhumes the 
prize. An_ experi- 
enced pointing pig 
with a creditable 
record brings an 
enormous price in 
Montpont. 

At the head of 
the procession that 
kindly Sunday 
marched Monsieur 
Bonticu. and Mon- 
sieur Pantan, with 
the decisive but lei- 
surely tread of men 
of affairs. They 
spoke to each other 
with an _ elaborate, 
ceremonial polite- 
ness, for on this day, 
at least, they were 
rivals. On _ other 
days they were bo- 
som friends. To-day 
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to all right-thinking 
Montpontians. 

He was a 
elor, and said 
than once, as he 
sipped his old Anjou 
in the Café de 
Univers: “I mar- 
ry? Bonticu marry? 
That is a cause of 
laughter, my friends. 
I have my little 
house, a good cook 
and my Anastasie. 
What more 
mortal ask? Certain 
ly not an Eve in his 
paradise. I marry? 
I be dad to a collec- 
tion of 
wiggling 
I laugh at 
idea!” 

Anastasie was his 
pig, a prodigy at de- 
tecting truffles, and 
his most 


bach- 


more 


could 





squealing, 
cabbages? 


the 


priceless 


was the last of the HORIZON treasure. He once 

fall hunting season, Richard Connell, whose first book of said at ae truffle 

and they were tied, ‘tories, “The Sin of Monsieur Pettipon,’ hunters’ dinner, “I 
sé lished by Doran, is 28 years old, a Harva , 


with a score of some 
two hundred truffles 
each, for the cham- 
pionship of Montpont, an honor beside 
which winning the Derby is nothing and 
the Grand Prix de Rome a mere bauble in 
the eyes of all Périgord. To-day was to 
tell whether the laurels would rest on the 
round pink brow of Monsieur Bonticu or 
on the oval olive brow of Monsieur Pantan. 

Monsieur Bonticu was the leading un- 
dertaker of Montpont, and in his stately 
appearance he satisfied the traditions of 


graduate, and he saw 


active service in 
with the 27th Division A. E. F 





have but two pas- 
sions, my comrades: 
the pursuit of the 

from the female.” 
had applauded this 
sentiment heartily. He, too, was a bach 
elor. He combined lucratively the offices 
of town veterinarian and apothecary, and 
had written an authoritative book—The 
Science of Truffle Hunting. To him it was 
a science, the first of sciences. He was 
a fierce-looking little man, with bellicose 
eyes and bristling mustachios and quick, 


truffle and the flight 
Monsieur Pantan 





fad 


nervous hands that always 
seemed to be rolling endless 
thousands of pils. He was 
given to fits of temper, but that 
is rather expected of a man in 
the south of France. His devo- 
tion to his pig, Clotilde, atoned, 
in the eyes of Montpont, for a 
slightly irascible nature. 

The party by now had reached 
the hunting preserve, and with 
eager, serious faces they length- 
ened the leashes on their pigs 
and urged them to their task. 
By the laws of the chase the 
choicest area had been left for 
Monsieur Bonticu and Monsieur 
Pantan, and excited galleries 
followed each of the two lead- 


ONE 
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ing contestants. Bets were t 
freely made. ss: 
In a scant nine minutes by f 


the watch Anastasie was seen 
to freeze and point. Monsieur 
Bonticu plunged to his plump 
knees, whipped out his trowel, 
dug like a badger, and in an- 
other minute brought to light 
a handsome truffle the size of a 
small potato, blackish-gray as 
the best truffles are, and stud- 
ded with warts. With a gesture 
of triumph he exhibited it to 
the umpire and popped it into 
his bag. He rewarded Anastasie 
with a bit of cheese and urged 
her to new conquests. But a 
few seconds later Monsieur Pan- 
tan gave a short hop, skip and 
jump, and all eyes were fasten- 
ed on Clotilde, who had grown 
motionless save for the tip of 
her snout, which quivered gent- 
ly. Monsieur Pantan dug fever- 
ishly and soon brandished aloft 
a well-developed truffle. So the 
battle waged. 

At one time, by a series of 
successes, Monsieur Bonticu was 
three up on his rival, but Clo- 
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At the head of the procession that kindly Sunday marched 


. . “11: a sie 3 icu ¢ } sieur Pantan, wi the decisive 
tilde, by a bit of brilliant work lonsieur Bonticu and Monsieur Pantan, with the decisive 


beneath a chestnut tree, brought 
to light a nest of four truffles and sent 
the Pantan colors to the van. 

The sun was setting; time was nearly 
up. The other hunters had long since 
stopped and were clustered about the two 
chief contestants, who, pale but collected, 
bent all their skill to the hunt. Practi- 
cally every square inch of ground had 


but leisurely tread of men of affairs. 


been covered. But one propitious spot 
remained, the shadow of a giant oak; and, 
moved by a common impulse, the stout 
Bonticu and the slender Pantan simulta- 
neously directed their pigs toward it. But 
a little minute of time now remained. The 
gallery held its breath. Then a great 
shout made the leaves shake and rustle. 
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Like two perfectly synchronized machines, 
Anastasie and Clotilde had frozen and 
were pointing. They were pointing to the 
same spot. 

Monsieur Pantan, more active than his 
rival, had darted to his knees, his trowel 
poised for action. But a large hand was 
laid on his shoulder politely, and the silky 
voice of Monsieur Bonticu said, “If mon- 
sieur will pardon me, may I have the honor 
of informing him that this is my find?” 

Monsieur Pantan, trowel in mid-air, 
bowed as best a kneeling man can. 

“T trust,” he said coolly, “that monsieur 
will not consider it an impertinence if I 
continue to dig up what my Clotilde has 
beyond peradventure discovered, and I 
hope monsieur will not take it amiss if I 
suggest that he step out of the light, as 
his shadow is not exactly that of a sap- 
ling.” 

Monsieur Bonticu was trembling but 
controlled. ‘With profoundest respect,” he 
said from deep in his chest, “I beg to be 
allowed to inform monsieur that he is, if I 
may say so,inerror. I must ask monsieur, 
as a sportsman, to step back and permit 
me to take what is justly mine.” 

Monsieur Pantan’s face was terrible to 
see, but his voice was icily formal. 

“T regret,” he said, “that I cannot admit 
monsieur’s contention. In the name of 
sport and his own honor, I call upon mon- 
sieur to retire from his position.” 

“That,” said Monsieur Bonticu, “I will 
never do!” 

They both turned faces of appeal to the 
umpire. That official was bewildered. 

“It is not in the rules, messieurs,” he got 
out confusedly. “In my forty years as an 
umpire such a thing has not happened. 
It is a matter to be settled between you 
personally.” 

As he said the words Monsieur Pantan 
commenced to dig furiously. Monsieur 
Bonticu dropped to his knees and also dug 
like some great, green, panic-stricken 
beaver. Mounds of dirt flew up. At the 
same second they spied the truffle, a mon- 
ster of its tribe. At the same second the 
plump fingers of Monsieur Bonticu and the 
thin fingers of Monsieur Pantan closed on 
it. Cries of dismay rose from the gallery. 

“It is the largest of truffles!” called 
voices’ “Don’t break it! Broken ones 
don’t count!” 


But it was too late. Monsieur Bonticu 


tugged violently; as violently tugged Mon- 
The truffle, indeed a giant 
The two men 


sieur Pantan. 
of its species, burst asunder. 
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51 
stood, each with his half, each glaring. 

“I trust,” said Monsieur Bonticu in his 
hollowest death-room voice, “that monsieur 
is satisfied. I have my opinion of monsieur 
as a sportsman, a gentleman and a French- 
man.” 

“For my part,” returned Monsieur Pan- 
tan, with rising passion, “it is impossible 
for me to consider monsieur as any of 
the three.” 

“What’s that you say?” 
Bonticu. 

“Monsieur, in addition to the defects in 
his sense of honor, is not also deficient in 
his sense of hearing,” returned the smol- 
dering Pantan. 

“Monsieur is insulting.” 

“That is his hope.” 

Monsieur Bonticu was aflame with a 
great, seething wrath, but he had sufficient 
control of his sense of insult to jerk at the 
leash of Anastasie and say in a tone all 
Montpont could hear: “Come, Anastasie. 
I once did Monsieur Pantan the honor of 
considering him your equal. I must re- 
vise my estimate. He is not your sort of 
pig at all.” 

Monsieur Pantan’s eyes were blazing 
dangerously, but he retained a slipping 
grip on his emotions long enough to say: 
“Come, Clotilde. Do not demean yourself 
by breathing the same air as Monsieur and 
Madame Bonticu.” 

The eyes of Monsieur Bonticu, ordina- 
rily so peaceful, now shot forth sparks. 
Turning a livid face to his antagonist, he 
cried aloud, “Monsieur Pantan, in my opin- 
ion you are a puffball!” 

This was too much, for to call a truffle 
hunter a puffball is to call him a thing 
unspeakably vile. In the eyes of a true 
lover of truffles a puffball is a noisome, 
obscene thing; it is a false truffle. In 
truffledom it is a fighting word. With a 
scream of rage Monsieur Pantan advanced 
on the bulky Bonticu. 

“By the thumbs of Saint Front,” he 
cried, “you shall pay for that, Monsieur 
Aristide Gontran Louis Bonticu! Here 
and now, before all Montpont, before all 
Perigord, before all France, I challenge 
you to a duel to the death!” 

Words rattled and jostled in his throat, 
so great was his anger. Monsieur Bonticu 
stood motionless; his full-moon face had 
gone white; the half of truffle slipped from 
his fingers. For he knew, as they all knew, 
that the dueling code of Périgord is inex- 
orable. It is seldom nowadays that the 
Périgordians, even in their hottest mo- 
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cried Monsieur 
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ments, say the 
fighting word, for 
once a challenge 
has passed retire- 
ment is impossi- 
ble, and a duel is 
a most serious 
matter. By rigid 
rule the chal- 
lenger and chal- 
lenged must meet 
at daybreak in 
mortal combat. 
At twenty paces 
they must each 
discharge two 
horse pistols; 
then they must 
close on each oth- 
er with sabers. 
Should these fail 
to settle the issue, 
each man is pro- 
vided with a pon- 
iard for the most 
intimate stages of 
the combat. Such 
duels are seldom 
bloodless. 

Monsieur Bon- 
ticu’s lips formed 
some syllables. They were, 
“You are aware of the conse- 
quences of your words, Mon- 
sieur Pantan?” 

“Perfectly!” 

“You do not wish to with- 
draw them?” 

Monsieur Bonticu, despite himself, in- 
jected a hopeful note into his query. 

“IT withdraw? Never in this life! On 
the contrary, not only do I not withdraw, I 
reiterate!” bridled Monsieur Pantan. 

In a requiescat-in-pace voice Monsieur 
Bonticu said: “So be it. You have sealed 
your own doom, monsieur. I shall prepare 
to attend you first in the capacity of an 
opponent, and shortly thereafter in my 
professional capacity.” 

Monsieur Pantan sneered openly. “Mon- 
sieur the undertaker had better consider 
in his remaining hours whether it is feasi- 
ble to embalm himself or have a stranger 
do it.” 

With this thunderbolt of defiance the 
little man turned on his heel and stumped 
from the field. 

Monsieur Bonticu followed at last. But 
he walked as one whose knees have turned 
to meringue glacé. He went slowly to his 






With a scream of 
rage Monsieur Pantan 
advanced on the bulky Bonticu 


little shop and sat down 
among the coffins. For 
the first time in his life 
their presence made him uneasy. A big 
new one had just come from the factory. 
For a long time he gazed at it; then he 
surveyed his own full-grown physique 
with a measuring eye. He shuddered. The 
light fell on the silver plate on the lid, 
and his eyes seemed to see engraved there: 


MONSIEUR ARISTIDE GONTRAN LOUIS 
BONTICU 
DIED IN THE FORTY-FIRST YEAR OF HIS 
LIFE ON THE FIELD OF HONOR 
He WAS WITHOUT PEER AS A HUNTER OF 
TRUFFLES 
MAY HE REST IN PEACE 


With almost a smile he reflected that 
this inscription would make Monsieur Pan- 
tan very angry; yes, he would insist on it. 
He looked down at his fat fists and sighed 
profoundly, and shook his big head. They 
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had never pulied a trigger or gripped a 
sword hilt; the knife, the peaceful table 
knife, the fork and the leash of Anastasie 

those had occupied them. Anastasie! 
A globular tear rose slowly from the wells 
in which his eyes were set, and, unchecked, 
wandered gently down the folds in his face. 
Who would care for Anastasie? With an- 
other sigh that seemed to start in the 
caverns of his soul, he reached out and 
took a dusty book from a case and bent 
over it. It contained the time-honored 
dueling code of ancient Périgord. Sud- 
denly, as he read, his eyes brightened and 
he ceased to sigh. He snapped the book 
shut, took from a peg his best hat, dusted 
it with his elbow and stepped out into the 
starry Périgord night. 

At high noon, three days later, as duly 
decreed by the dueling code, Monsieur Pan- 
tan, in full evening dress, appeared at 
the shop of Monsieur Bonticu, accompanied 
by two solemn-visaged seconds, to make 
arrangements for the affair of honor. 
They found Monsieur Bonticu sitting com- 
fortably among his coffins. He greeted 
them with a serene smile. Monsieur Pan- 
tan frowned portentously. 

“We have come,” announced the chief 


second, Monsieur Duffon, the town butcher, 


“as the representatives of this grossly in- 
sulted gentleman to demand satisfaction. 
The weapons and conditions are, of course, 
fixed by the code. It remains only to set 
the date. Would Friday at dawn in the 
truffle preserve be entirely convenient for 
monsieur?” 


Monsieur’ Bonticu’s shrug contained 
more regret than a hundred words could 
convey. 


“Alas, it will be impossible, messieurs,” 
he said with a deep bow. 

“Tmpossible?” 

“But yes! I assure messieurs that noth- 
ing would give me more exquisite pleasure 
than to grant the gentleman”—he stressed 
this word—“the. satisfaction that his 
honcr’”’—he also stressed this word—“ap- 
pears to demand. However, it is impos- 
sible.” 

The seconds and Monsieur Pantan looked 
at Monsieur Bonticu and at each other. 

“But this is monstrous,” exclaimed the 
chief second. “Is it that monsieur refuses 
to fight?” 

Monsieur Bonticu’s slowly shaken head 
indicated most poignant regret. 

“But no, messieurs,” he said. “I do not 
refuse. Is it not a question of honor? Am 
I not a sportsman? But, alas, I am for- 
bidden to fight.” 





AN ODD SITUATION 






“Forbidden?” 

“Alas, yes!” 

“But why?” 

“Because,” said 
am a married man. 

The eves of the three men widened; they 
appeared stunned by surprize. Monsieur 
Pantan spoke first. 

“You married?” he demanded. 

“But certainly!” 

“When?” 

“Only yesterday.” 

“To whom? I demand proof!” 

“To Madame Aubison, of Barbaste.’ 

“The widow of Sergeant Aubison?” 

“The same.” 

“I do not believe it,” declared Monsieur 
Pantan. 

Monsieur Bonticu smiled, 
voice and called: “Angelique! 


Monsieur Bonticu, “I 


” 


raised his 
Angelique, 


my dove! Will you come here a little 
moment?” 

“What! And leave the lentil soup to 
burn?” came an undoubtedly feminine 


voice from the depths of the house. 

“Yes, my treasure.” 

“What a pest you are, Aristide!” said 
the voice, and its owner, an ample woman 
of perhaps thirty, appeared in the door- 
way. Monsieur Bonticu waved a hand 
toward her. 

“My wife, messieurs,” he said. 

She bowed stiffly. The three men bowed. 
They said nothing. They gaped at her. 
She spoke to her husband: 

“Is it that you take me for a Punch-and- 
Judy show, Aristide?” 

“Ah, never, my rosebud!” cried Mon- 
sieur Bonticu with a placating smile. “You 
see, my own, these gentlemen wished—” 

“There!” she interrupted. “The lentil 
soup! It burns!” She hurried back to the 
kitchen. 

The three men—Monsieur Pantan 
his seconds—consulted together. 

“Beyond question,” said Monsieur Duf- 
fon, “Monsieur Bonticu cannot accept the 
challenge. He is married; you are not. 
The code says plainly: ‘Opponents must be 
on terms of absolute equality in family 
responsibility.” Thus a single man cannot 
fight a married one, and so on. See? Here 
it is in black and white.” 

Monsieur Pantan was 
faced the calm Bonticu. 

“To think,” stormed the little man, “that 
truffles may be hunted—yes, even eaten by 
such a man! I see through you, monsieur. 
But think not that a Pantan can be 
flouted. I have my opinion of you, mon- 
sieur the undertaker.” 


and 


boiling as he 
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Monsieur Bonticu shrugged. 

“Your opinions do not interest me,” he 
said, “and only my devotion to the cause 
of free speech makes me concede that you 
are entitled to an opinion at all. Good 
morning, messieurs, good morning.” 

He bowed them down a lane of caskets 
and out into the afternoon sunshine. The 
facc of Monsieur Pantan was black. 

Time went by in Périgord. Other truffle- 
hunting seasons came and went, but Mes- 
sieurs Bonticu and Pantan entered no 
more competitions. They hunted, of course 
—the one with Anastasie, the other with 
Clotilde; but they hunted in solitary state 
and studiously avoided each other. Then 
one day Monsieur Pantan’s hairy counte- 
nance, stern and determined, appeared like 
a genie at the door of Monsieur Bonticu’s 
shop. The rivals exchanged profound 
bows. 

“I have the honor,” said Monsieur Pan- 
tan in his most formal manner, “to an- 
nounce to monsieur that the impediment 
to our meeting on the field of honor has 
been at last removed, and that I am now 
in a position to send my seconds to him 
to arrange that meeting. May they call 


9 


to-morrow at high noon? 


“T do not understand,” said Monsieur , 


Bonticu, arching his eyebrows. “I am still 
married.” 

“T, too,” said Monsieur Pantan with a 
grim smile, “am married.” 

“You? Pantan? Monsieur jests!” 

“Tf monsieur will look in the newspaper 
of to-day,” said Monsieur Pantan dryly, 
“he will see an announcement of my mar- 
riage yesterday to Madame Marselet, of 
Perigeux.” 

There were astonishment and alarm in 
the face of the undertaker. Then reverie 
seemed to wrap him round. The scurrying 
of footsteps, the bumble of voices in the 
rooms over the shop aroused him. His 
face was tranquil again as he spoke. 

“Will monsieur and his seconds do me 
the honor of calling on me day after to- 
morrow?” he asked. 

“As you wish,” replied Monsieur Pan- 
tan, a gleam of satisfaction in his eye. 

Punctual to the second, Monsieur Pan- 
tan and his friends presented themselves 
at the shop of Monsieur Bonticu. His 
face, they observed, was first worried, 
then smiling, then worried again. 

“Will to-morrow at dawn be conve- 
nient for monsieur?” inquired the butcher, 
Duffon. 

Monsieur Bonticu gestured regret with 
his shoulders, and said: “I am desolated 


with chagrin, messieurs, believe me; but 
it is impossible.” 

“Impossible? It cannot be!” cried Mon- 
sieur Pantan. “Monsieur has one wife. | 
have one wife. Our responsibilities are 
equal. Is it that monsieur is prepared to 
swallow his word of insult?” 

“Never!” declared Monsieur Bonticu. 
“T yearn to encounter monsieur in mortal 
combat. But, alas, it is not I but Nature 
that intervenes. I have only this morning 
become a father, messieurs.” 

As if in confirmation there came from 
the room above the treble wail of a new 
infant. 

“Behold!” exclaimed Monsieur Bonticu 
with a wave of his hand. 

Monsieur Pantan’s face was purple. 

“This is too much!” he raged. “But 
wait, monsieur! But wait!” 

He clapped his high hat on his head and 
stamped out of the shop. 

Truffles were hunted and the days flowed 
by and Monsieur Pantan and his seconds 
one high noon again called upon Monsieur 
Bonticu, who greeted them urbanely, albeit 
he appeared to have lost weight and tiny 
worry wrinkles were visible in his face. 

“Monsieur,” began the chief second, 
“may I have the honor—” 

“T’ll speak for myself,” interrupted Mon- 
sieur Pantan. “With my own voice I wish 
to inform monsieur that nothing can now 
prevent our meeting at dawn to-morrow. 
To-day, monsieur the undertaker, I, too, 
became a father!” 

The news seemed to interest but not to 
stagger Monsieur Bonticu. His smile was 
said as he said: “You are too late, mon- 
sieur the apothecary and veterinarian. 
Two days ago I, also, became a father 
again.” 

Monsieur Pantan appeared to be about 
to burst, so terrible was his rage. 

“But wait!” he screamed. “But wait!” 
And he rushed out. 

Next day Monsieur Pantan and his sec- 
onds returned. The mustachios of the lit- 
tle man were on end with excitement and 
his eye was triumphant. 

“We meet to-morrow at daybreak,’ he 
announced. 

“Ah, that it were possible!” sighed Mon- 
sieur Bonticu. “But the code forbids. As 
I said yesterday, monsieur has a wife and 
a child while I have a wife and children. 
I regret our inequality, but I cannot 
deny it.” 

“Spare your regrets, monsieur,” rejoined 
the small man. “I, too, have two children 
now.” 
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“You?” Monsieur Bonticu started, puz- 
zied. “Yesterday you had but one. It 
cannot be, monsieur.” 

“It can be!” cried Monsieur 
“Yesterday I adopted one!” 

The peony face of Monsieur Bonticu did 
not blanch at this intelligence. Again he 
smiled with an infinite sadness. 

“I appreciate,” he said, “Monsieur Pan- 
tan’s courtesy in affording me this op- 
portunity; but, alas, he has not been in 
possession of the facts. By an almost 
unpardonable oversight I neglected to in- 
form monsieur that I had become the 
father not of one child, but of two—twins, 
monsieur. Would you care to inspect 
them?” 

Monsieur Pantan’s face was contorted 
with a wrath shocking to witness. He bit 
his lip; he clenched his fist. 

“The end is not yet!” he shouted. “No, 
no, monsieur! By the thumbs of Saint 
Front, I shall adopt another child!” 

At high noon next day three men in 
grave parade went down the Rue Victor 
Hugo and entered the shop of Monsieur 
Bonticu. Monsieur Pantan spoke. 

“The adoption has been made,” he an- 
nounced. “Here are the papers. I, too, 
have a wife and three children. Shall we 
meet at dawn to-morrow?” 

Monsieur Bonticu looked up from his 
account books with a rueful smile. 
“Ah, if it could be!” he said. 

cannot be!” 

“Tt cannot be?” echoed Monsieur Pantan. 

“No,” said Monsieur Bonticu sadly. 
“Last night my aged father-in-law came 
to live with me. He is a new and weighty 
responsibility, monsieur.” 

Monsieur Paatan appeared numbed for 
a moment, then with a glare of concen- 
trated fury he rasped, “I, too, have an 
aged father-in-law.” 

He slammed the shop-door after him. 

That night when Monsieur Bonticu went 
to the immaculate little sty back of his 
shop to see if the pride of his heart, Anas- 
tasie, was comfortable, to chat with her a 
moment, and to present her with a morsel 
of truffle to keep up her interest in the 
chase, he found her lying on her side 
moaning faintly. Between moans she 
breathed with a labored wheeze, and in 
her gentle blue eyes stood the tears of 
suffering. She looked up feebly, piteously, 
at Monsieur Bonticu. With a cry of hor- 
ror and alarm, he bent over her. 

“Anastasie! My Anastasie! 
it? What ails my brave one?” 

She grunted softly, short, stifled grunts 


Pantan. 


“But it 


What is 


of anguish. He made a swift examination. 
Expert in all matters pertaining to the 
pig, he perceived that she had contracted 
an, acute case of that rare and terrible 
disease known locally as Périgord pip, and 
he knew only too well that her demise was 
but a question of hours. His Anastasie 
would never track another truffle unless— 
He leaned weakly against the wall] and 
clasped his warm brow. There was but 
one man in all the world who could cure 
her, and that man was Pantan, the veteri- 
narian. His Elixir Pantan, a secret spe- 
cific, was the only known cure for the 
dread malady. 

Pride and love wrestled within the torn 
soul of the stricken Bonticu. To humble 
himself before his rival—it was unthink- 
able. He could see the sneer on Monsieur 
Pantan’s olive face; he could hear his cut- 
ting words of refusal. The dew of 
flicting emotions dampened the brow of 
Monsieur Bonticu. Anastasie whimpered 
in pain. He could not stand it. He struck 
his chest a resounding blow of decision. 
He reached for his hat. 

Monsieur Bonticu knocked timidly at 
the door of the apothecary-veterinarian’s 
house. A head appeared at a window. 

“Who is it?” demanded a shrill, cross, 
female voice. 

“It is I, Bonticu. 
Monsieur Pantan.” 

“Nice time to come!” 
lady. She shouted 


con- 


with 


I wish to speak 


complained the 
into the darkness of 
the room: “Pantan! Pantan, you sleepy 
lout, wake up! There’s a great oaf of a 
man outside wanting to speak to you.” 

“Patience, my dear Rosalie, patience!” 
came the voice of Monsieur Pantan; it was 
strangely meek. Presently the head of 
Monsieur Pantan, all nightcap and mus- 
tachios, was protruded from the window. 

“You have come to fight?” he asked. 

“But no!” 

“Bah! Then why wake me up this cold 
night!” 

“It is a family matter, monsieur,” said 
the shivering Bonticu. “A matter the most 
pressing.” 

“Ts it that monsieur has adopted an 
orphanage,” inquired Pantan, “or brought 
nine old aunts to live with him?” 

“No, no, monsieur! It is most 
It is Anastasie. She—is—dying!” 

“A thousand regrets, but I cannot act 
as pallbearer,” returned Monsieur Pantan, 
preparing to shut the window. “Good 
night.” 

“IT beg monsieur to attend a little sec- 


serious. 
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‘Pull her tail.” 








Bonticu pulled. The light began to come back 


to the eyes of Anastasie, the rose hue to her pale snout. 


ond!” cried Monsieur Bonticu. “You can 
save her.” 

“T save her?” Monsieur Pantan’s tone 
suggested that the idea was deliciously 
absurd. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” 
at a straw. “You alone. 
Périgord pip, monsieur.” 

“Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes, one cannot doubt it.” 

“Most amusing.” 

“You are cruel, monsieur!” cried Bon- 
ticu. “She suffers—ah, how she suffers!” 

“She will not suffer long,” said Pantan 
coldly. 

There was a sob in Bonticu’s voice as 
he said: “I entreat monsieur to save her. 
I entreat him as a sportsman.” 

In the window Monsieur Pantan seemed 
to be thinking deeply. 

“I entreat him as a doctor. 
of his profession demand—” 

“You have used me abominably, mon- 
sieur,” came the voice of Pantan, “but 
when you appeal to me as a sportsman and 
a doctor I cannot refuse. Wait!” 

The window banged down and in a 
second or so Monsieur Pantan, in hastily 
donned attire, joined his rival and silently 
they walked through the night to the bed- 
side of the dying Anastasie. Once there, 


cried Bonticu, catching 
She has the 


The ethics 


Monsieur Pantan’s manner became profes- 
sional, intense, impersonal. 

“Warm water—buckets of it,” he or- 
dered. 


“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Olive oil and cotton.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

With trembling hands Monsieur Bonticu 
brought the thngs desired, and hovered 
about, speaking gently to Anastasie, call- 
ing her pet names, soothing her. The 
apothecary - veterinarian was busy. He 
forced the contents of a huge black bottle 
down her throat. He anointed her with 
oil, water and unknown substances. He 
ordered his rival about briskly. 

“Rub her belly.” 

Bonticu rubbed violently. 

“Pull her tail.” 

Bonticu pulled. 

“Massage her limbs.” 

Bonticu massaged till he was gasping 
for breath. 

The light began to come back to the 
eyes of Anastasie, the rose hue to her pale 
snout; she stopped whimpering. Monsieur 
Pantan rose with a smile. 

“The crisis is past,” he announced. “She 
will live. What in the name of all the 
devils—”’ 

This last ejaculation was blurred and 
smothered, for the overjoyed Bonticu, with 
the impulsiveness of his warm southern 
nature, had thrown his arms about the 
little man and planted loud kisses on both 
hairy cheeks. They stood facing each 
other, oddly shy. 

“If monsieur would do me the honor,” 
began Monsieur Bonticu a little thickly, 
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“T have some ancient port. A glass or two 
after that walk in the cold would be good 
for monsieur, perhaps.” 

“If monsieur insists,” murmured Pan- 
tan. 

Monsieur Bonticu vanished and reap- 
peared with a cobwebbed bottle. They 
drank. 

Pantan smacked his lips. Timidly Mon- 
sieur Bonticu said, “I can never suffi- 
ciently repay monsieur for his kindness.” 
He glanced at Anastasie, who slept tran- 
quilly. “She is very dear to me.” 

“Do I not know?” replied Monsieur Pan- 
tan. “Have I not Clotilde?” 

“I trust she is in excellent health, mon- 
sieur.” 

“She was never better,” replied Mon- 
sieur Pantan. 

He finished his glass and it was prompt- 
ly refilled. Only the sound of Anastasie’s 
regular breathing could be heard. Mon- 
sieur Pantan put down his glass. 

In a manner that tried to be casual he 
remarked: “I will not attempt to conceal 
from monsieur that his devotion to his 
Anastasie has touched me. Believe me, 
Monsieur Bonticu, I am not unaware of 
the sacrifice you made in coming to me for 
her sake.” 

Monsieur Bonticu, deeply moved, bowed. 

“Monsieur would have done the same 
for his Clotilde,” he said. ‘Monsieur has 
demonstrated himself to be a thoro sports- 
man. I am grateful to him. I’d have 
missed Anastasie.” 

“But naturally.” 

“Ah, yes,” went on Monsieur Bonticu. 
“When my wife scolds and the children 
scream it is to her I go for a little talk. 
She never argues.” 

Monsieur Pantan looked up from a long 
draught. 

“Does your wife scold and your children 
scream?” he asked. 

“Alas, but too often,” answered Mon- 
sieur Bonticu. 

“You should hear my Rosalie,” sighed 
Monsieur Pantan. “I, too, seek consolation 
as you do. I talk with my Clotilde.” 

Monsieur Bonticu nodded sympatheti- 
cally. 

“My wife is always nagging me for 
more money,” he said with a sudden burst 
of confidence. “And the undertaking busi- 
ness, my dear Pantan, is not what it was.” 

“Do I not know?” said Pantan. “When 
folks are well we both suffer.” 

‘IT stagger beneath my load,” sighed 
Bonticu. 


“My load is no less light,” remarked 
Pantan. 

“If my family responsibilities should in- 
crease,” observed Bonticu, “it would be 
little short of a calamity.” 

“If mine did,” said Pantan, “it would be 
a tragedy.” 

“And yet,” mused Bonticu, “our respon- 
sibilities seem to go on increasing.” 

“Alas, it is but too true.” 

“The statesmen are talking of limiting 
armaments,” remarked Bonticu. 

“An excellent idea,” said 
warmly. 

“Can it be that they are more astute 
than two veteran truffle-hunters?” 

“They could not possibly be, my dear 
Bonticu.” 

There was a pregnant pause. Monsieur 
Bonticu broke the silence. 

“In the heat of the chase,” he said, “one 
does things and says things one after- 
wards regrets.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“In his excitement one might even so 
far forget himself as to call a fellow 
sportsman—a really excellent fellow—a 
puffball.” 

“That is true; one might.” 

Suddenly Monsieur Bonticu thrust his 
fat hand toward Monsieur Pantan. 

“You are not a puffball, Armand,” h« 
said. “You never were a puffball!” 

Tears leaped to the little man’s eyes. He 
seized the extended hand in both of his 
and pressed it. 

“Aristide!” was all he could say. “Aris- 
tide!” 

“We shall drink,” cried Bonticu, “to the 
art of truffle hunting.” 

“The science,” corrected Pantan gently. 

“To the art-science of truffle-hunting!” 
cried Bonticu, raising his glass. 

The moon smiled down on Périgord. On 
the ancient twisted streets of Montpont it 
smiled with particular brightness. Down 
the Rue Victor Hugo, in the middle of the 
street, went two men, a very stout big man 
and a very thin little man, arm in arm, 
and singing, for all Montpont and all the 
world to hear, a snatch of an old song 
from some forgotten revue: 

Oh, Gaby, darling Gaby! 
Bam! Bam! Bam! 
Why don’t you come to me? 
Bam! Bam! Bam! 
And jump in the arms of your 
true love, 
While the wind blows chilly and 
cold? 


Bam! Bam! Bam! 


Pantan 
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CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 


A Dramatic Dream of the Spanish Main 
By WALTER HACKETT 


several weeks past have been 

confirming the voted opinion of 
Princeton University undergraduates 
that Walter Hackett’s Arabian Nights 
Adventure, “Captain Applejack,” is the 
most “rollicking, rousing and romantic” 
play of the year on Broadway. Oddly 
enough, the daily paper critics have 
given the play a rather lukewarm wel- 
come as compared with its box-office 
reception. As an instance, the Evening 
Globe critic, Kenneth MacGowan, de- 
scribes it as “a comic ‘Road to Yester- 
day’ that would have to have a lot more 
body if it weren’t for Wallace Eddinger.” 
In the Telegram we read that “in con- 
struction it follows well-defined lines, 
and even its ending, with the surprize 
finish, beloved of vaudeville audiences 
and familiar in many Broadway plays, 
offers nothing new.” Alan Dale, in the 
American, entitles it “a wildly farcical 
adventure,” and the Evening World 
critic regrets that Walter Hackett lo- 
cated the play on the coast of Corn- 
wall, England, instead of on Nantucket 
Island, off the Massachusetts coast. But 
having originally written it for the 
English stage—with Charles Hawtrey 
in the title réle—the playwright chose 
the Cornish coast, where the involun- 
tary hero, Ambrose Applejack (Wallace 
Eddinger), is so bored by monotonous 
comforts that he advertizes his home- 
stead for sale and quixotically deter- 
mines to seek romance and adventure 
abroad. He gets what he is longing for 
without leaving the house. 

Among other things he has his eye 
out for the “flash” of love-at-first-sight 
and he fancies he sees it in the brunet 
person of Anna Valeska (Mary Nash), 
who rushes into his quiet life with the 
thrilling tale that she is a celebrated 
Russian dancer escaped from Moscow 
with the priceless jewels of an awfully 
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grand duchess and is being pursued by 
a terrible Bolshevist named Borolsky 
(Hamilton Revelle). At midnight, in 
the Applejohn library, Anna beseeches 
Ambrose to save her and show her a 
hiding-place for the jewels. Will he? 
In a minute. Thus she learns of a 
secret cabinet in which is a parchment 
giving details of a fictitious hidden 
treasure which she is seeking. The 
parchment, which is the creation of one 
Johnny Jason (Harold Vermilye), an 
imaginative real estate agent, states 
that an ancestor of sedate Ambrose Ap- 
plejohn was a notorious pirate. Ambrose 
is confiding to his pretty ward, Poppy 
Faire (Phoebe Foster), his craving for 
adventure —for love-at-first-sight — for 
the opportunity to “rescue a beautiful 
young woman from some terrible dan- 
ger—preferably a foreign Princess.” 


Popry. (Tremulously.) Do you mean 
you—you are going to be married? 

AMBROSE. (Rather appalled at the pros- 
pect.) Well, er, well, I haven’t planned 
quite as far ahead as that. 

Poppy. Ambrose, if you rescue a for- 
eign Princess you will have to marry her. 

AMBROSE. (With complete seriousness.) 
I suppose I shall; it is the respectable 
thing to do. But, you know, somehow I 
never thought of marriage at all. 

Poppy. (With jealous curiosity.) Not 
even when you took the Rector’s sister to 
the Bazaar? 

AMBROSE. That was a duty. And when 
duty begins, romance ends. 

Poppy. (Dreamily. Turns away from 
him.) Love at first sight. I wonder if 
there really is such a thing? 

AMBROSE. Don’t you believe it? 

Poppy. Well, I—I have never experi- 
enced it. 


AMBROSE. Neither have I. But Jason 


says it has happened to him over and over 
again. 

Poppy. (Enviously.) He must be a re- 
markable man! 

AMBROSE. He is! 
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PIRATE LAW IS ENFORCED WITH A KNIFE 


Captain Applejack (Wallace Eddinger) foils the Chinese cook (Horace 


Pollock) who has attempted 


to stab him in the back. 


Poppy. Did he tell you what it was like? 

AMBROSE. In detail. He says it is a 
most peculiar sensation. 

Poppy. Is it? 

AMBROSE. Yes. Overpowering but not 
painful. (Rises.) To illustrate, a strange 
woman enters this room; I am here alone. 

Poppy. Yes. 

AMBROSE. We exchange greetings, and 
for a time discuss the most trivial subjects. 
Then something—a careless shrug of her 
shoulders, the quick, birdlike turn of her 
head, a graceful gesture of her hand— 
breaks in on one’s consciousness with a 
vague familiarity; the consciousness be- 
comes a conviction that we have met be- 
fore. 

Poppy. But if you have met before, it 
isn’t love at first sight, is it? 

AMBROSE. (Rather impatiently.) Not 
in this life, child—no. Eons and eons ago. 


Poppy goes out, and Ambrose is se- 
lecting a book from the library shelves 
when a knock at the door is answered 
by the Applejohn butler, Lush (John 
Gray). The midnight visitor proves to 
be Anna Valeska, who promptly pro- 
ceeds to faint. Ambrose resuscitates her 
and is informed that she is being ma- 
lignantly pursued by one Borolsky, a 
Bolshevist spy, who seeks to rob her 


of jewels she is taking to the Grand 
Duchess Sonia who, it is explained, is 
exiled in England. Another knock is 
heard at the door, and a Mr. and Mrs. 
Pengard are shown in, the former wear- 
ing an Oriental turban and appearing 
to be a seer. Their automobile has 
broken down, they announce, and they 
beg a shelter while their chauffeur is 
repairing the car. Ambrose tries in 
vain to interest them in buying the 
house. They leave. Anna reenters and 
declares them to be Russian spies on 
her track. Another knock at the door. 
Anna returns to her hiding-place in an 
adjoining room. Borolsky is shown in: 

Boroutsky. Mr. Applejohn, has a strange 
lady sought shelter here to-night? 

AMBROSE. A strange lady—my dear sir. 
I don’t keep a hotel. 

BorRotsky. You will pardon me for 
pointing out that that is not an answer to 
my question. 

AMBROSE. Don’t you think that in using 
that tone you are perhaps exceeding 

BorRoL“sky. (Sharply.) No. 

AMBROSE. Oh! 

BoROLSKY. The woman is no better than 
a criminal flying from justice. I have 
every right to use all means to find her, 
and I shall. (Pause.) Is she here? 
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AMBROSE. No. 

BoROLSKY. Are you sure? 

AMBROSE. Of course I am sure. You think 
I shouldn’t notice a strange woman about 
the house, do you? I’d make a point of 
noticing her. (He turns away as if the 
matter were settled. With elaborate care- 
lessness Borolsky rises.) 

Borousky. Then I can only make my 
excuses, and bid you good night. 

AMBROSE. (Rises with keen relief.) 
You are not going—so soon? That’s too 
bad! 

Boro.tsky. I am afraid I must. (Am- 
brose moves to bell and rings it, watching 
Borolsky.) Mr. Applejohn, you have lied 


to me. 
AMBROSE. Sir— 
Borousky. (Producing a handkerchief 


he has found on the floor.) This handker- 


chief. It is the property of the lady I am 
seeking. She is here. 

AMBROSE. Non-nonsense! 

Borousky. She is here. 

AMBROSE. That is my ward’s handker- 
chief. Surely you are not seeking her? 

Borotsky. May I ask your ward’s 
name? 

AMBROSE. Miss Poppy Faire. 


Borousky. (Looking at handkerchief.) 
The letter “A” is embroidered here. 

AMBROSE. Of course, naturally—‘A”— 
A’s her initial—you see, Poppy is only a 
pet name. She, she was christened A— 
Am—Amelia. 


Boro“sky. So that is it, eh? 
AMBROSE. Yes. That is it. 
Borotsky. Tch! Do you think to fool 


me—Borolsky—with an absurd tale like 
that? 

AMBROSF. (With dignity.) I don’t see 
anything absurd in my ward being called 
Amelia. 

BoROLSKY. The woman I seek is here. 
I mean to find her! 

AMBROSE. My dear sir— 

Borousky. Take care how you trifle 
with me. I warn you of what has hap- 
pened to those who did. There has been 
enough talk already. 

AMBROSE. What are you going to do? 

Borousky. Search this house until I 
find her! (He turns towards door of room 
where Anna is hiding. Ambrose takes a 


revolver from a table-drawer and levels 
it at Borolsky.) 
AMBROSE. 
You are going now. 
his hands. 
each other.) 


Pardon me, but you are not. 
(Borolsky throws up 
For a space they stand facing 


BoROLSKY. (Bows. Ambrose bows in 
return.) Very well, I will go. (Coming 
a step toward Ambrose and suddenly be- 
coming very suave.) Do you mind if I 
have a cigaret? 

AMBROSE. Not at all, if you will go as 
soon as you have lit it. (Borolsky walks 
up to the table with the revolver leveled 
at him all the time. He takes a cigaret 
from box, lights a match and drops it 
suddenly on Ambrose’s hand.) Oh, you’ve 
burnt me. (Ambrose lets the revolver fall. 
Borolsky snatches it up and presses it 
against Ambrose’s stomach.) 

BoROLSKY. Now will you tell me where 
she is? I warn you, I shall use this if 
you don’t. 

AMBROSE. It isn’t loaded. 
places the pistol on the table.) 
is safety first. 


(Borolsky 
My motto 


The butler enters and Borolsky, with 
exaggerated formality, is shown to the 
door. Anna reappears, as does Poppy. 
They are introduced by Ambrose. Anna 
is invited to spend the night in the 
house, and Poppy retires to prepare a 
room for the romantic guest who pro- 
ceeds to express her gratitude to Am- 
brose: 


ANNA. And for me—a stranger. And 
yet, somehow, I do not feel that we are 
quite strangers. 

AMBROSE. No? 

ANNA. No, I have an impression, I can- 
not quite describe him, but I feel that 
somewhere we have met before. 

AMBROSE. (The _ significance 
words thrills him.) Good Lord! 

ANNA. You laugh! 

AMBROSE. No, no. I don’t laugh. I, 
too, have the same feeling. 

ANNA. You? 

AMBROSE. Yes. 

ANNA. It is so vague—and yet so real. 

AMBROSE. I know. 

ANNA. And yet I am sure we have never 
met before. 

AMBROSE. Not in this world, perhaps. 

ANNA. You mean centuries ago? 

AMBROSE. Perhaps, who knows? 

ANNA. Ah, that is true—who knows? 
(They sigh deeply. Then silence. He 
keeps eyeing her hand. Presenily he bends 
over and touches it. She looks at him and 
their eyes meet.) 

AMBROSE. The 
what Jason meant! 


of her 


flash! Now I know 
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ANNA. What? 

AMBROSE. Nothing, nothing. (For a 
space he stands fidgeting, trying to raise 
courage.) Madame Valeska. (She turns 
tohim. W?th a burst of courage he asks.) 
May I—may I call you Anna? 

ANNA. (Eagerly.) Oh, will you? 

AMBROSE. Certainly I will. Anna, I 
would like to—to—to ask you a question. 

ANNA. What is it? 

AMBROSE. (Embarrassed.) 
hope you won’t think me 

ANNA. No. 

AMBROSE. Are you sure? (She nods.) 
Then—then do you believe in love at first 
sight? 

ANNA. (Going close to him and looking 
up in his eyes.) My friend, there is no 
other kind. (The invitation in her atti- 
tude is clear enough, but he cannot find 
the courage to accept it, tho he strives 
desperately.) 


Well, I, I 


impertinent. 








AMBROSE. No, I suppose not. 

ANNA. (Leading him on.) If it came 
to me— 

AMBROSE. (Growing bolder.) Yes— 

ANNA. If it came to me, I should for- 
get all else. 

AMBROSE. Would you? 

ANNA. Yes, Monsieur, everything. My 


career—my husband. 
AMBROSE. (Astounded.) What—your 
husband! You are married, then? 
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ANNA. And why not, Monsieur? 

AMBROSE. Married. How could you for 
get your husband? 

ANNA. It is easy enough 


Anna is shown to her room. The 
stage darkens. Ambrose goes out. The 
Pengards reenter and begin a search 
for the mythical treasure. They are in- 
terrupted and escape through a window 
as Ambrose and Poppy reappear. They 
discover a sliding, half-open panel in 
one of the bookcases, and Ambrose ex- 
tracts from a cupboard an old sheet of 
parchment which he reads: 


AMBROSE. This is a letter to his de 
scendants from old Ambrose Applejohn, 
the founder of our family, the man who 
built this house, hundreds of years ago. 


Poppy. Old Ambrose Applejohn? 

AMBROSE. Yes. (Reading.) But his 
name wasn’t Applejohn! 

Poppy. No? 

AMBROSE. (Still reading.) No—he was 
Applejack—Captain Applejack. (Lower- 


ing the paper and looking at her solemn- 
ly.) Poppy! 

Poppy. Yes? 

AMBROSE. The founder of our famil) 
was the notorious pirate, Captain Appk 
jack. 








CAPTAIN APPLEJACK HAS STACKED THE CARDS 
Incidentally the first mate, Borolsky (Hamilton Reyvelle), of his piratical dream ship loses a 


coveted treasure. 
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Popry. Well, I really don’t 
know what to say. 

AMBROSE. (Reading again.) 
He assumed the name of Apple- 
john to deceive the King’s men 
—there’s a brain for you—who 
were hunting him and escaped 
Execution Dock. 

Poppy. Well, it was very 
careless of him to leave that 
paper lying about. Wasn’t it? 

AMBROSE. (Reading.) He 
left it to his descendants, that 
is, you and me and Aunt Aga- 
tha, so that his descendants 
might find his hidden treasure. 

Poppy. Hidden treasure? 

AMBROSE. Bars of gold, hun- 
dreds of them, and precious 
stones, rubies, diamonds, pearls, 
bushels of them; a fortune, a 
colossal fortune! 

Poppy. Bushels of diamonds 
—where did he hide them? 

AMBROSE. Here in this house. 

Poppy. Here in this house, 
and we never knew it? 

AMBROSE. No, but those bur- 
glars did. 

Poppy. You mean— 

AMBROSE. That is why they came here. 

Poppy. Oh! 

AMBROSE. And they will come back 
again, Poppy. 

Poppy. Oh, they wouldn’t dare. 

AMBROSE. Oh, wouldn’t they? Despe- 
rate men will dare anything for that. 

Poppy. You mean, even if we are here? 

AMBROSE. Yes. You know how lonely 
this house is; it is miles from anywhere. 
I am the only man here, except Lush. We 
couldn’t put up a fight against them. 
Poppy, telephone the police station. (She 
goes to telephone. He crosses and looks 
out of window, locks it and pulls curtains, 
then takes a drink. Poppy is ringing the 
telephone without response.) Tell them 
to send some men here, quick; in any case 
it will be half an hour before they can get 
here. 

Poppy. Yes. Hello, hello, hello, hello. 

AMBROSE. Can’t you get them? 

Poppy. No—I can’t even get exchange. 

AMBROSE. Let metry. (He takes the 
telephone from her. Shaking it up and 
down.) Hello ... hello. ... Are you 
there? (Putting telephone down.) Poppy, 
the wire is dead . . . it has been cut. Ten 
miles from the nearest town . . . a house 
full of women to guard ...a band of 





HE IS IN A MOOD FOR DALLIANCE 


Captain Applejack (Wallace Eddinger) brooks no opposition 
from the beautiful captive, Anna Valeska (Mary Nash). 


cutthroats outside waiting to attack—and 
a colossal fortune at stake! 

Poppy. But, Ambrose, you wanted ad- 
venture— 

AMBROSE. Yes, by Gad, and I’ve got it! 


The second act is what is described 
as the dream of the play. Ambrose and 
Poppy are reading tke parchment when 
the stage darkens. Poppy exits, leaving 
Ambrose asleep. Presently the stage 
lightens and he is revealed in pirate 
costume as captain of a pirate ship on 
the Spanish Main. Poppy is revealed 
as Captain Applejack’s cabin boy; Bo- 
rolsky as first mate and, presently, Anna 
as a beautiful captive of the buccaneers. 
Pengard is a Chinese cook. Ambrose 
announces to Poppy that, having made 
his “haul,” he intends to return to Eng- 
land and be “respectable.” In fact: 


AMBROSE. I became a pirate that I 
might amass enough to afford me so great 
a luxury, and the means are here. Now, 
lad, go tell the Bos’n to fetch hither the 
Portuguese woman we captured on the 
brigantine. I am in the mood for dalliance. 

Poppy. Aye, aye, sir. 








yo 
to 


gol 














AMBROSE. Bustle along now, an’ ye do 
not wish a beatin’— 

Poppy. Aye, aye, sir. 
fied.) 

(Alone, Ambrose takes up an iron box 
and replaces it in a hiding-place. As he 
finishes this he swaggers across the cabin. 
The Bos’n enters, dragging in Anna, who 
in place of the fiery Slav has become a 
languid southern woman. She is pale, 
haughty and very frightened. The China- 
man throws her on the ground. As Am- 
brose approaches her, she shrinks from 


(Goes off terri- 


him.) 

AMBROSE. How now, my pretty! (He 
chucks her under the chin.) 

ANNA. (In a panic.) Oh— 

AMBROSE. (Reassuringly.) Tut—tut. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! (Borolsky enters.) So 
you are back again? 

Borotsky. Aye, Captain—I am back 
again. 

AMBROSE. And for what purpose? 

Borousky. (Placing his hand on Anna’s 
head.) The woman pleases me. (Anna 
shrinks.) 

AMBROSE. Then indeed you are unfor- 


tunate, for she has taken my fancy also. 
Do you see? 


Boro“sky. *Twas I who captured her. 

AMBROSE. Enough, man, the wench is 
mine. 

Borousky. But, Captain— 

AMBROSE. Hark ye, by nature I am as 


placid as a rivulet ambling through a 
meadow; but I brook no interference be- 
tween me and a lady. (He takes out a 
dagger and sharpens it on his boot.) Do 
you still question my claim to the wench? 
(For a space Borolsky stands tense as 
tho meditating a fight, pulls out his dag- 
ger, but seeing Ambrose ready to stick him, 
he relaxes, turns and goes up stage. The 
Chinaman, seeing knives flashing, backs up 
frightened to sideboard. Ambrose, watch- 
ing Borolsky, turns and sticks dagger into 
table.) Scum! (Ambrose makes Anna 
a low bow.) I ery your pardon—’tis not 
wont to keep a lady waiting. (All at once 
Anna collapses and crawls at his feet.) 

ANNA. Mercy—mercy. 

AMBROSE. Come, come, my girl—dry 





your eyes and rise that I may feast upon 

your beauty. 

to her feet.) 
ANNA. My beauty— it is not for you. 
AMBROSE. For whom, then? 

I am a true wedded wife. 

Poof—a husband is soon for- 


(He stoops and helps her 


ANNA. 
AMBROSE, 
got. 
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ANNA. Before I surrender, I will kill 
myself. 
AMBROSE. They all say that, yet never 


have I seen one die. 


ANNA. (Hysterical.) I mean it, do you 
hear, I mean it. 
AMBROSE. Come, you are overwrought 


—a glass of grog. ‘Twill hearten you. 
Bos’n, fetch us some pannikins of rum. 
(Chinaman Pengard touches his fore- 
head and turns slowly. Ambrose 
at him and kicks him.) 
ANNA. (Tearfully.) 
What shall I do? 
AMBROSE. (Leading her to seat.) Sit 
ye here, my dear, and gaze upon me. (Sheé 
sits, he swaggers down stage.) Is there 
naught that takes your eye. (He swag- 
gers up and down. He has placed her by 
a table on which he has stuck a dagger. 
Anna’s eyes fall upon this and an idea 
possesses her. She is about to reach fo 
it when he turns towards her. With a 
great effort she forces a smile.) 
ANNA. You are in truth a mighty man. 
AMBROSE. (Expansively.) Come, come, 
that’s better. . . . I swear you caught my 
fancy when I first laid my eyes on you. 
ANNA. Nay, nay, love at first sight, 
there is no such thing. 


rushe Ss 


What shall I do? 


AMBROSE. ’Tis the only love worth hav- 
ing. 

ANNA. And I have never known it. 

AMBROSE. (Leaning over her.) You 
feel it now? 

ANNA. (Tremulously.) Nay—nay— 


AMBROSE. Do you deny it? 

ANNA. You must not make me answer 
that. 

AMBROSE. (Sitting on lower end of 


table, one foot on bench.) Not with words, 
lass, but with kisses. Come, sit upon my 
knee and let us talk sweet nothings. 

ANNA. I cannot. 

AMBROSE. But you must. 

(Anna has risen. Ambrose reaches over 
and pulls her down on his knee.) 

ANNA. (Protesting.) You must not. 

AMBROSE. A kiss—a kiss— 

ANNA. Nay! 

AMBROSE. Yes, I say! (Anna draws a 
dagger from her dress and raises an arm 
to strike him. Only just in time to save 
himself he catches her wrist; for a space 
they struggle silently. Then the dagger 
falls from her hand to the floor. He pushes 
her to the ground.) Hell-cat! (Picks up 
dagger and puts it back in scabbard. 
Anna, lying on the floor, buries her head 
in her arms and cries.) You need not hide 











A PIRATE WITH DIMPLED KNEES 


Wallace Eddinger, graduating from the “Little Lord Fauntle- 
’ class, proves to be an acceptable pirate bold in 


roy’ 
Applejack.”’ 


your head in shame. I like you all the 
more for having spirit. As you see— 

ANNA. (Turning on him, still on the 
floor.) You knave, you cutthroat. I hate 
you, I hate you! 

AMBROSE. Hate? ’Tis only a step from 
love. Now will I have that kiss. (Realiz- 
ing resistance is useless, Anna remains 
motionless. He takes her in his arms and 
kisses her fiercely. They are near the door. 
He opens it and pushes her out.) You are 
wonderful. Now go in there and meditate 
on’t! 


The first mate is obdurate in his de- 
sire for Anna and, in an exciting scene, 
he and Ambrose draw cards to deter- 
mine which shall have the girl—the 
loser to die. Ambrose wins, having a 
sleeveful of aces. The Chinese cook, 
prototype of Pengard, attempts to knife 
Ambrose, and is killed in dramatic 
fashion. 
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In the third act Ambrose is 
discovered asleep in his li- 
brary chair in England. The 
dream is over, but romance 
is in the air. Poppy enters 
and serves coffee to her guar- 
dian who, in conversation, has 
strange and diverting bucca- 
neer relapses. Poppy picks 
up the troublesome parchment 
from the table and secrets 
it in his pocket. The plot 
thickens. It develops that 
Anna, Borolsky and the Pen- 
gards are conspirators bent 
on robbing Ambrose of the 
mythical treasure. Anna en- 
ters surreptitiously and hypo- 
critically confides to Ambrose 
her fear of Borolsky. Where- 
upon: 

AMBROSE. Poor 
lady! 

ANNA. Then the thought has 
come to me that this house is 
most ancient. There must be 
many secret hiding-places. If 
I can find me one and the jew- 
els are safe— 

AMBROSE. Ah! 
to fireplace and 
poker.) 

ANNA. Then you know of a secret place 
to hide them? 

AMBROSE. None better. (He swaggers 
across to wall and presses panel back.) 
See! 

ANNA. (Entranced.) Oh, wonderful. 
(The audience see that the discovery of 
this is what she has been aiming for.) 

AMBROSE. The secret of the ancient 
family of Applejack, er, Applejohn. Give 
me the jewels. (She gives him jewels. He 
places jewel case in cupboard and slides 
panel back.) Now let Borolsky search for 


Poor lady. 


Ha! (Crosses 


“Captain ‘ 
picks up a 


them! 

ANNA. Oh, my friend, you are mag- 
nificent. 

AMBROSE. (Jn his element.) And you 
are wonderful. 

ANNA. No, no. You must not speak 
like that. 

AMBROSE. When I look at you I can 


speak of nothing else. 
(There come three distinct knocks. 
stop and listen.) 


Both 
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ANNA. That must be he—Borolsky. 

AMBROSE. Is that his knock? 

(Lush enters in dishabille.) 

LUSH. Beg pardon, sir. 

AMBROSE. Well? 

LUSH. That foreign gentleman, Mr. Bo- 
olsky, is back again. 

AMBROSE. He is, eh? 

LuSH. Yes, sir, and he has brought a 
policeman with him. 

ANNA. The police! 

(Borolsky enters, followed by Dennet, 
a fellow conspirator, who wears the uni- 
form of an Inspector of Police.) 

Borotsky. I am in no mood to be kept 
waiting at your door, sir. Ah, Madame 
Valeska, well met. (He bows elaborately 
to Anna. Ata sign from Ambrose, Lush 
withdraws.) 

AMBROSE. And what are you doing here, 
sir. 

Boro“sky. I wish to have a chat with 
this lady. 

AMBROSE. Then you are indeed unfortu- 
nate. I desire to chat with her myself. 
(He falls somewhat into Applejack’s man- 
ner. Each time he repeats his manner 


from the dream his amazament increases.) 
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BoROLsky. This officer may persuade 
you to put aside your objection. 

AMBROSE. (Scorufully.) The police 
(He looks at Dennett and pauses.) I don't 
seem to recall your face, Inspector. 

DENNETT. I am from Camelford. 

AMBROSE. Ah! And your business 
here? 

DENNETT. Mr. Borolsky has made cer- 
tain charges against this lady. 

ANNA. Ah! 

DENNETT. I wish fo question her. 

AMBROSE. I will not allow it. 

DENNETT. You ca¥not prevent it! 

AMBROSE. You dat me, in my own 
house? 1 

DENNETT. I am antofficer of the law. 

AMBROSE. (Contemptuously.) The law 
(Snapping his fingers.) That for the law! 

Ambrose swaggers out, and the con- 
spirators lose no time in “unearthing” 
the “treasure” which proves to be An- 
na’s bag of fake jewels. The parchment 
is missing. There is a fracas. All 
exit except Anna, who is in the room 
when Ambrose returns. There is a pat- 
ter of love-making. Anna protests: 





CAPTAIN APPLEJACK EXHIBITS HIS TREASURE 


Wallace Eddinger, in the title réle of Walter 


Hackett’s dramatic dream of the Spanish Main, 


shares honors with Phoebe Foster. 
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ANNA. You are—oh, so respectable! 

AMBROSE. Respectable? You never made 
a greater mistake. There isn’t a respec- 
table bone in my body. 

ANNA. Then why are you so—so far 
away? , 

AMBROSE. (About to go to her; he re- 
strains himself.) Well, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t trust myself. 

ANNA. What! 

AMBROSE. I come of a wild race. There 
is pirate’s blood in my veins. 

ANNA. Pirate’s blood? 

AMBROSE. It makes me careless of con- 
vention, once I let myself go. 

ANNA. (She moves slowly toward him.) 
Oh, now—now you frighten me! 

AMBROSE. You are not in the least dan- 
ger, I assure you. 

ANNA. You are so strong and I—I am 
only a woman, and strong men—all women 
love them. 

AMBROSE. 

ANNA. 

AMBROSE. You love me. 
his arms.) 

ANNA. I have not said so— (Puts her 
hand in his jacket pocket.) 

AMBROSE. Anna! 

ANNA. Cheri! (She goes into his arms. 
He is about to kiss her; her hand steals 
into the pocket of his jacket where the 
parchment is. Before she has time to with- 
draw it he catches her wrist.) 

AmBroseE. Ah! So that’s what you are 
after, is it? 

ANNA. (Dropping her accent and speak- 
ing plain English.) Let go my wrist, 
damn you. 

AMBROSE. She isn’t even foreign. 

ANNA. Let me go,I say. 

AMBROSE. Hell-cat! (She wrenches her- 
self free, drops parchment, crosses to sofa 
and picks up her cloak. He picks up the 
parchment and replaces it in his pocket.) 
So you invented that story about Bolshe- 
viks and jewels so that I would give you 
shelter and you could rob me; but you 
have failed. 

ANNA. I haven’t failed; you are going 
to give me that parchment. Give it to 
me. 

AMBROSE. No. I shall not. yo if 

ANNA. Don’t be a fool. Think of the 
danger of your position. I’ll see you have 
your share. 

AMBROSE. 


Then you love me? 
You take my breath away— 
(Takes her in 


(He spits.) Do you think 


I’d accept favors from scum— 
ANNA. Give me that parchment. 


Don’t 


you realize I’m not alone in this? Give it 
to me. 

AMBROSE. No! I shall not. 

ANNA. Listen. Listen to me! Some 


men can resist money; some men can re- 
sist women; no man can resist a gun. 
(Crosses to window.) If I tell my hus- 
band about that love-at-first-sight stuff 
he’ll cut your blooming heart out. Ill give 
you ten minutes to think it over. (Anna 
goes out through window.) 

AMBROSE. (As he pushes a sofa against 
the window.) What a dreadful woman! 
And how horribly true. No man can resist 
a gun. Only ten minutes—ten miserable 
minutes! (He pours out a large drink of 
whiskey and is about to drink it when 
Poppy enters hurriedly, slamming the 
door. He is greatly frightened and chokes 
over the drink.) 


Poppy. Ambrose! Ambrose! There 
are some men in the garden. 

AMBROSE. I know. 

Poppy. They’re coming here for yuu. 


Ambrose, no matter what happens, I’m 
going to stand by you. 

AMBROSE. (Slapping her on shoulder.) 
Brave lad! Brave lad! I love you! 
(Dream business.) You don’t seem fright- 
ened, Poppy. You’re wonderful; so cour- 
ageous, so brave, so intrepid. 

Poppy. Of course I’m not. 
because you are here— 


It’s only 


AMBROSE. Poppy, you know you are 
wonderful. 
Poppy. Ambrose, you never said any- 


thing like that to me before. 

AMBROSE. Well, I don’t see how I over- 
looked it. 
’ Poppy. But after you have gone away— 


AMBROSE. Poppy, I’m not going. 

Poppy. You’re not? 

AMBROSE. No, not if I come out of this 
all right. 

Poppy. Ambrose, you don’t think— 

AMBROSE. (Comforting her.) No, no, 


of course not: It is only that I am looking 
forward to to-morrow night after dinner. 
It will be splendid to come in here after 
I have had my port and find everything in 
its proper place, and you and Aunt Agatha 
waiting for me— 

Poppy. Then you are not going out 
into the world to find romance? 

AMBROSE. It isn’t necessary. 

Poppy. Isn’t it? 

AMBROSE. NO, it’s right here at home. 


In the end the real estate agent, Jason, 
appears and confesses to have fabri- 
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cated the parchment and deliberately 
to have concocted the hidden treasure 
business in order to attract attention 
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to the house. Ambrose Applejohn has 
Poppy in his arms when the curtain 
falls. 





COMMON SENSE AND MOTION- 
PICTURE CENSORSHIP 


setts are going to have a chance 

to express themselves at the polls 
for or against motion-picture censor- 
ship. This is the first time since cen- 
sorship has been established that its 
continuance has depended on the folk 
who go to see the pictures. Elsewhere 
censorships have been imposed by legis- 
latures, councils or orders of mayors, 
without a chance at expression on the 
part of picture patrons. 

In a report of how censorship is 
working throughout the country, Helen 
Christine Bennett, in the Pictorial Re- 
view, explains that the only possible 
way to find out what censorship is do- 
ing is to know what has been done to 
the film on exhibition before it is ex- 
hibited. And when she went about find- 
ing out what the different boards of 
censors all over the country had seen fit 
to cut from various films she encoun- 
tered a mass of contradictions. Seldom 
did any two boards think exactly alike. 
What was passed in Kansas might be 
refused in Pennsylvania; what found 
favor in New York might offend in 
Ohio. And in every instance the pro- 
ducer had to cut his film to meet the 
ideas of that particular board or his 
picture was doomed. 

Miss Bennett cites the picture, “For- 
bidden Fruit,” the producer of which 
received two telegrams the morning 
after its release. The first was from 
a board of censors in the Middle West 
(Ohio) congratulating the producer on 
the “high moral tone” of the picture 
and stating that the board had passed it 
entire. The second telegram was from 
a board in the Northwest (Portland, 
Ore.), and stated that “because of the 
low moral tone of the picture” it had 
refused to permit it to be shown in that 


T Fall the people of Massachu- 





city. Twelve months later, after the 
picture had been shown all over the 
country, the Northwestern board re- 
versed its decision and passed the pic- 
ture entire; but whether this was the 
same board or a newly appointed one 
the investigator could not ascertain. 
In many places, it is explained, censors 
hold their positions for one year, and 
next year’s board may decide that 
something is all right which this year’s 
board had decided was all wrong. It 
was twelve months after “The Miracle 
Man” had made a record as one of the 
most successful pictures ever produced 
that one board of censors announced it 
was immoral and refused to permit it 
to be shown, even tho it had already 
been shown in that city several times. 

The greatest sufferer in motion-pic- 
ture history appears to have been “Car- 
men,” which, of course, had been played 
and sung, uncensored, for years. But 
“Carmen” in motion-picture form did 
not pass a single board of the thirty- 
three censor boards to which it was 
submitted. Nor did any two boards 
alter it alike. If one saw “Carmen” in 
the South of this country it was not the 
“Carmen” of the North, nor was the 
“Carmen” of the East at all like the 
“Carmen” of the West. 

All of the members of censor boards 
to whom Miss Bennett managed to talk 
personally, about eighteen in all, repre- 
senting a dozen localities, agreed on 
one thing. Their duty was to eliminate 
from pictures all immorality, all inde- 
cency and anything not in good taste 
and likely to affect public morals or 
delicacy. So that censorship in the 
main has centered about three points— 
crime, sex-relationship and exposure 
of the human body. However, there is 
nothing to prevent a censor going far- 
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ther than this, if he cares to; and oc- 
casionally a censor may extend his field 
of action, as one man openly acknowl- 
edged having done when censoring 
“Way Down East.” 

“T cut some of that ice stuff,” he said. 
“There was so much of it it bored me.” 
’ There is no question, we are told, that 
the censors have succeeded in changing 
sex-stuff as shown on the screen. Under 
censorship there is shown no illegiti- 
macy; no man and woman may live to- 
gether without a marriage ceremony, 
and the human problems that concern 
these phases of human life are absent 


from motion-pictures and will be absent 
as long as censors prevail. 

The third issue, that of exposure of 
the human body, has also undergone 
regulation by censorship, and on this 
subject the wildest confusion prevails. 
“The Queen of Sheba,” which revealed 
a state of undress calculated to call 
forth disapproval, was passed—at lat- 
est reports—uncensored. Comedies so- 
called are rarely censored, and all kinds 
of indecencies are passed under the 
guise of humor. But let a picture show 
a female leg in modern stockings and 
it takes chances with the censors. 


ORGANS OF SOUND THAT DO AND 
DO NOT BROADCAST 


LTHO the auditory apparatus of 
A the average radiophone is still far 

from being perfect, it is a matter 
of record that an immense amount of 
the most careful kind of engineering 
work was necessary to produce the 
present radio concert. Only a short 
time ago a listener was astonished if 
he could hear anything at all and sat- 
isfied if he could distinguish “Home, 
Sweet Home” from the “Wabash Blues.” 
But now he is demanding a finished 
artistic performance, and every detail 
of the radiophone is being refined in 
order that a perfect reproduction of the 
original sounds may be rendered. 

One of the most puzzling of the early 
troubles was “blasting,” due to the ex- 
cessive vibration of some part of the 
microphone, but this is no longer heard 
in the performances of the better broad- 
casting stations. Radio audiences of 
eight months’ standing will appreciate 
the improvement that has been made 
in this respect. Last year it was con- 
sidered impractical to broadcast be- 
cause of the “blasting” occasioned by 
the combined voices, but now full or- 
chestra bands and choruses can be han- 
dled without difficulty. 

William H. Easton reports, in Popu- 
lar Radio, that the piano has been the 
most difficult of instruments to repro- 


duce and transmit. The first attempts 
were dismal failures, the base notes be- 
ing a complete jumble, the middle notes 
tinny and the top notes inaudible. Altho 
there is much room for improvement, 
a radio piano recital, with first-class 
instrumentation, will now come near 
pleasing even critical musicians. We 
are told that other stringed instru- 
ments, such as the violin, harp, banjo 
and ukulele, are transmitted with entire 
fidelity, as are also the woodwind group, 
such as the clarinet and flute, and the 
instruments of percussion, such as the 
bells and the xylophone. Brass instru- 
ments, being for the most part inher- 
ently blatant, require careful handling, 
and cornets if blown directly into the 
microphone may still cause “blasting.” 

But of all the musical organs, the 
human voice is best adapted to radio 
broadcasting; and of all voices, the so- 
prano is the most effective. The notes 
of the singer are transmitted without 
very perceptible loss and can be heard 
at far greater distances than any other 
sounds. Many listeners along the At- 
lantic coast, says Dr. Easton, could 
plainly hear Mary Garden or Edith Ma- 
son when the Chicago Opera was being 
broadcasted from KYW, but they were 
unable to catch the faintest trace of 
orchestra or chorus. 
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Of other voices the contralto is said 
to be favored least by radio, as her 
deep cello tones sometimes lose some 
of their velvety richness in transmis- 
sion. Much, however, depends upon the 
individual singer. 

It is emphasized that a perfect in- 
strument does not mean a successful 
concert. The best of pianos will do 


little for a poor performer, and the most 
complete broadcasting station will not 
give a performance that will please the 
audience unless it is skilfully managed. 
In this connection, we read: 


“It not infrequently happens that a 
singer who enjoys an enviable reputation 
fails to produce a good impression by 
radio. Sometimes this is because the sing- 
er’s success is due to personality rather 
than to voice, and sometimes because the 
radio telephone is unable to transmit the 
voice properly, altho there is less and 
less trouble from this source as the trans- 
mitting apparatus is improved. 

“One condition makes his work different 
from that of an ordinary concert manager. 
In the concert hall or theater, the musician 
is rarely less than fifteen or twenty feet 
from the nearest of the audience, but in 
the broadcasting studio, the microphone, 
which represents the listener’s ears, is 


within two or three feet. Hence many 
tricks of articulation or breathing that 
pass unnoticed on the stage are plainly 
audible to the radio audience. For the 
same reason the clarinet and some other 
instruments must be placed at some dis- 
tance from the microphone, or else the 
clicking of the stops will mar the per- 
formance. The flute, having no mechanical 
stops, doesn’t require this precaution. 

“The placing of the soloist and the ac- 
companist, and grouping of voices in a 
chorus or instruments in a band, and the 
selection of the proper microphone for 
each combination, are also matters that 
must be decided by the manager. In some 
of the larger broadcasting studios a plan 
of the floor is made and the locations of 
microphones and artists for all of the 
more usual performances are indicated on 
it. But new situations frequently come 
up and raise questions that can only be 
answered by a trial.” 

Radio broadcasting, of course, is still 
in its infancy, being only eighteen 
months old; but if it continues to im- 
prove technically and artistically it will 
be as great a boon to those who have 
ears to hear as the motion picture is to 
those who have eyes to see, the cost in 
both instances being reduced to the low- 
est common denominator. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY HONORS 
BOOTH TARKINGTON AND OTHERS 


HE Columbia University School 

iE of Journalism has awarded to 

Booth Tarkington a $1,000 prize 

for his novel, “Alice Adams,” which is 

adjudged to have been the “best novel 
of American life” published in 1921. 

To Hamlin Garland was awarded a 
similar prise for his “Daughter of the 
Middle Border,” as the “best American 
biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services.” 

To Edwin Arlington Robertson was 
awarded a prize of the same amount 
for his “Collected Poems,” as the “best 
volume of verse published by an Amer- 
ican poet,” last year. 

To Eugene O’Neill a similar prize 
was awarded for his “Anna Christie,” 
as the “best original American play 


performed in New York, which has 
best represented the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste 
and good manners.” This play was 
published in CURRENT OPINION last 
January. 

To James Truslow Adams _ was 
awarded a $2,000 prize for the “best 
book of the year on the history of the 
United States,” for his history, “The 
Founding of New England.” 

To: Kirke L. Simpson, of the Asso- 
ciated Press, was awarded a $1,000 
prize-for his news reports of the cere- 
monies attending the burial of the 
“Unknown Soldier” as being the “best 
example of a reporter’s work during 
1921, the test being strict accuracy, 
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terseness and the accomplish- 
ment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and re- 
spect.” 

To Frank M. O’Brien, of the 
New York Herald, was awarded 
a $500 prize for his editorial 
entitled ‘“‘The Unknown Soldier,” 
which was adjudged the “best 
editorial of the year.” 

To Rollin Kirby, of the New 
York World, was awarded a $500 
prize for his cartoon, “On the 
Road to Moscow,” which was ad- 
judged the “‘best newspaper car- 
toon” of 1921. These awards, 
which are entitled Pulitzer 
prizes, are made annually by 
juries selected from the teaching Saas 
staff of the Columbia School of EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
Journalism established under 
the will of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer. 
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HARRIMAN VINDICATED IN A 
GREAT BIOGRAPHY 


The Life Story of a New “Colossus of Roads” 
By GEORGE KENNAN 


O much has happened in the 
S American railway world since the 

death of Edward Henry Harri- 
man in 1909 that it needs a distinct 
effort of the imagination to recreate 
the conditions under which he lived 
and achieved his unparalleled successes. 
We seem to be dealing with a past era, 
instead of only with a past genera- 
tion, when we read the new biography 
of Harriman (Houghton Mifflin), by 
George Kennan, and we hear now only 
as faint reverberations the controver- 
sial storms in which his years were 
spent. Mr. Kennan suggests in a dedi- 
cation that Harriman’s services to the 
science of railroading “will hardly be 
reckoned, by those who knew what his 
work was, as less than those rendered 
by George Stephenson himself.” This 
characterization may be over-enthusi- 
astic, but it carries a truth that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s denunciations of Har- 
riman lack. A boy who could start 
at five dollars a week in a_stock- 
broker’s office and who could end by 
controlling 60,000 miles of railway is 
of the type that we like to associate 
with America. His achievement, the 
New York Times says, “was in some 
respects the most solid in American 
railway history.” 

One of the interesting features that 
Mr. Kennan brings out in connection 
with this achievement is that it prac- 
tically all is contained within the short 
space of less than ten years. At the 
age of fifty Mr. Harriman was known, 
even to Wall Street, only as a success- 
ful stock-broker. The spectacular coups 
which brought him into conflict with 
J. Pierpont Morgan and James J. Hill 
came after that time. 

The birthplace of Harriman was 


Hempstead, Long Island. His father 
was a poor clergyman. His family 
moved, when he was three years old, 
to Jersey City, and he attended, first, 
the public schools of that city and then 


‘the Trinity School in New York. He 


told his father, when he was fourteen, 
that he was “going to work,” and he 
set the word to the action by getting a 
job as office boy in the Stock Exchange 
house of D. C. Hays. 

In 1870, when he was twenty-two, he 
borrowed $3,000 from an uncle, bought 
a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and opened an office in the 
Wall Street district. His business 
brought him into contact with Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould and 
other influential men, and was_ so 
profitable that he had no difficulty in 
paying back, in the first year, the 
money his. uncle had lent him. A few 
years later, when “Deacon” White, a 
leading -speculator of the day, at- 
tempted to corner anthracite stock, 
Harriman made $150,000 by selling 
short; but his luck deserted him when 
he undertook a “bear” campaign in 
Delaware and Hudson against John 
Jacob Astor. His experience during 
this period was of great value to him, 
but he did not publicly distinguish him- 
self in any way, and few, if any, of 
his friends could have recognized the 
qualities which were to make him the 
influence that he ultimately became. 
A significant change, however, was 
even then taking place in his aims and 
purposes. Mr. Kennan says: 


“He had been satisfied for a time with 
the mere buying and selling of securities 
as a means of making money for others 
and for himelf; but the stocks and bonds 
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in which he dealt were only symbols of 
real value, and as he grew older and be- 
came more conscious of his mental powers 
he felt an ambition to manage and control 
the material properties which the paper 
ecurities represented. In order to do this 
he needed large capital, and as he ap- 
proached his thirtieth year he began to 
make and save money, not for its own 
sake, nor for the luxuries and pleasures 
it could give him, but rather for the use 
he could make of it as an instrument in 
the control and direction of the world’s 
larger affairs. He wanted to act—to 
achieve—and the possession or control of 
capital was an_ indis- 

pensable prerequisite.” 


The first outward 
indication of this new 
ambition was the pur- 
chase of a small Hud- 
son River steamer 
plying between New 


York and Newburgh. 
The venture was sig- 
nificant if only be- 


cause it showed that 
Harriman was be- 
ginning to think of 
transportation; but 
his name, it seems, 
first appeared in con- 
nection with a rail- 
road at the time of 
his marriage to Mary 
Williamson Averell in 
Ogdensburg, New 
York, in 1879. <A 
special train had been 
provided for the 
couple by the bride’s 
father, and when they 
reached the station 
in Ogdensburg they 
found that the name 
of “E. H. Harriman” 
had been painted on 
the locomotive by a 
workman in the rail- 
road shops. 

Mr. Harriman’s 
real activities in the 


known as the “Ontario and Southern” 
and later reorganized as the “Sodus 
Bay and Southern.” He exhibited here, 
on a small scale, the kind of genius 
that was later to bring him world- 
wide fame. The property was badly 
run down; he built it up and sold it 
at a large profit to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Mr. Harriman became 
with Stuyvesant Fish in the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Central in 1883, 
and he won a victory over J. P. Mor- 


associated 


A MASTER BUILDER 


The solid foundations of E. H. Harriman’s fame are the Union Pacifi 


railway field began 
with the purchase of 
a line originally 


direction, from 


and Southern Pacific 

physical wrecks into magnificent 

survived unscathed through the period of the Great War and of sub- 
sequent industrial depression. 


transformed, under his 
properties, and have 


Railroads, which were 
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gan in the struggle for the possession 
of the Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad 
in 1887, but the real thrill of Mr. 
Kennan’s narrative begins with his ac- 
count of the reorganization of the 
Union Pacific. This road had decayed 
into something little better than “a 
rusted streak of iron.” Its capitaliza- 
tion was high; its net earnings had 
shown hardly any increase in five 
years; it was deeply in debt. J. P. 
Morgan and others had been ap- 
proached, but were unwilling to under- 
take the work of reorganization. Har- 
riman was the only man who had faith 
in the future of the road. 

He showed his faith by investing 
nearly a million dollars in the road. 
He was accused at the time of specu- 
lating, but he “was not speculating,” 
Mr. Kennan assures us, “‘in the proper, 
or even the popular, sense of the word.” 
Mr. Kennan continues: 


“When a capitalist buys a run-down 


farm, on the chance that it may appreciate 
in value with the increase of population, he 
is truly a speculator. He does not work 
the farm, and if it happens to double in 
value as the result of some fortuitous 
circumstance—the building of a railroad 
or a scarcity of farm products—he has 
not earned the profit that he takes. Such 
is not the case when an agricultural ex- 
pert buys a worn-out farm, works it him- 
self, puts into it his knowledge and skill, 
as well as his labor, and eventually 
doubles its value by fertilization and in- 
tensive cultivation. He does not then 
take a profit without earning it, as does 
the hypothetical capitalist; he rightfully 
takes possession of value that he has him- 
self created. When Mr. Harriman in- 
vested his money in a worn-out railroad, 
he expected to earn, by personal labor 
and skill, the profit that he anticipated— 
and he did earn it. No one now questions 
the fact that he was virtually the cre- 
ator of the reorganized Union Pacific; 
and if he made millions out of it, he 
added, at the same time, hundreds of mil- 
lions to the value of the property of other 
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THE HARRIMAN HOME AT ARDEN 


In more than one respect this house, which Harriman finished just before he died, is unique. 


It stands 


on the crest of a forest ridge rising steeply from the Ramapo Valley and commands superb views in 


every direction. It 
type used in railway construction. 
sculptures, and the great organ in 


is made wholly of American materials. 
The carved woods, the marbles, the paintings, the tapestries, the 


a gallery over a 


The roof-beams are steel rails of the 


spacious hall, represent American skill and. 


American production at their very best. 





HARRIMAN VERSUS MORGAN AND HILL 


men, and widened immensely the 


area of human happiness and 


prosperity.” 


Mr. Harriman always had 
a “seeing eye,” and his first 
step, after he became chair- 
man of the executivg commit- 
tee of the Union Pacific, was 
characteristic of him. He 
determined to go personally 
over the whole line, from the 
Missouri River west, and he 
ordered a special train made 
up with an observation car in 
front and a locomotive in the 
rear. Then, accompanied by 
the President and Chief Engi- 
neer of the road, he started 
across the continent, sitting in the front 
of the observation car and taking note 
of grades, curves, rails, ballast, etc., as 
the locomotive in the rear pushed the 
train across the plains. 

The great work of rebuilding the 
Union Pacific led inevitably to impor- 
tant extensions north and south. The 
line, it seems, had lost control of sub- 
sidiary systems essential to its pros- 
perity. Mr. Harriman soon reacquired 
these systems, including the Oregon 
Short Line. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the Central Pacific, the link 
that united Ogden with San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Central Pacific was controlled 
by the Southern Pacific, and Mr. Har- 
riman was at first thwarted in his ef- 
forts to get control of either. His 
opportunity came in 1900, when Collis 
P. Huntington, who had been practi- 
cally the creator of the Southern Pa- 
cific, died. This sudden removal of the 
greatest railroad-builder in the South- 
west enabled Harriman to make his 
line continuous from Kansas City to 
San Francisco. 

This move, in its turn, led to a strug- 
gle for supremacy in the great trans- 
portation field lying west of the Mis- 
souri River. Mr. Harriman tried, in 
1901, to buy a majority of the capital 
stock of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, but failed in face of 


RODIN’S VISION OF HARRIMAN 


The French sculptor has given us here, with the curious sim- 
plicity so characteristic of his art, a memorable impression 


of the American railway magnate. 


the opposition of Morgan and Hill. 
He then considered the possibility of 
“capturing” the Northern Pacific, also 
controlled by Morgan and Hill, and 
staked $79,000,000 on the issue. Mor- 
gan by this time had gone to Italy, 
and Hill became so alarmed by Harvi- 
man’s tactics that he engaged a special 
train to take him from Seattle to New 
York. The Stock Exchange was in a 
state of panic. Harriman and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. were charged with having 
“bid Northern Pacific up” until they 
had created “a corner.” As a matter 
of fact, the “corner,” as the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle said at 
the time, was largely, if not wholly, 
accidental and was the result of wild 
and irrational speculation on the part 
of the general public. The Morgar- 
Hill forces won a kind of triumph, yet 
it is no exaggeration to say that, in 
the result, Harriman became the domi- 
nant figure in the American railway 
world. 

One result of the 1901 panic and of 
the events preceding it was that Har- 
riman was brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to ex- 
plain his manipulations and to show 
why he should not be prosecuted for 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Mr. Kennan presents Harriman as a 
man who “always favored coopera- 
tion and combination as more advan- 
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genius, Mr. Kennan says, was 
“essentially and fundamental- 
ly constructive.” 

The Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific may well be 
described as his two most 
lasting monuments, but no 
account of his life would be 
complete without an account 
of his more idealistic activi- 
ties. He founded the Boys’ 
Club in New York, “the first 
organization of the kind in 
the United States, if not in 
the world.” Its aim was alto- 
gether altruistic—to provide 
a place of recreation where 

- the boys of the East Side 
could meet one another in the 
evening, talk, sing and play 
indoor games. The Club now 
has 6,000 members and owns 
$300,000 worth of property. 

Another of Harriman’s phi- 
lanthropies is the Palisades 
Interstate Park, which he 
gave to his native State with 
a gift of a million dollars for 
its maintenance. The Park 








From a newspaper cartoon 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


The old Colossus of Rhodes is supposed to have spanned a 
The new Colossus of Roads has spanned a continent. 


harbor. 


tageous than unrestricted competi- 
tion,” and who has been vindicated by 
events. He also gives the Harriman 
side of the Roosevelt-Harriman con- 
troversy of 1907, and tries to prove 
that much, if not all, of this contro- 
versy was due to a misunderstanding. 
When Roosevelt (then President). de- 
nounced Harriman as “an undesirable 
citizen” in company with Debs, Moyer 
and Haywood, he was under the im- 
pression that Harriman had said that 
he “could buy Congress,” and that, if 
necessary, he “could buy the judici- 
ary”; but Harriman has denied that 
he ever made any such statements. 
Astute manipulation of the stock mar- 
kets, and a capacity for the hardest 
bargaining and the most determined 
warfare against his rivals, undoubted- 
ly contributed to his power, but his 


consists of 10,000 acres and 
is linked, as he wished, with 
the Bear Mountain tract 
which contains some of the 
finest river scenery in the United 
States. 

In 1899 Mr. Harriman organized 
an expedition to Alaska on which he 
took with him as guests John Muir, 
John Burroughs and twenty-three men 
of science, as well as artists and pho- 
tographers. 

That Mr. Harriman was a noble- 
hearted man is shown by his long- 
continued support of Dr. Trudeau’s 
sanitarium for consumptives and labo- 
ratory for the study of tuberculosis at 
Saranac; by his fight with the Colorado 
River for the protection of the Impe- 
rial Valley; by his work in San Fran- 
cisco after the earthquake and fire, 
and by many other enterprizes - and 
undertakings of which very little is 
known. But in all of these activities, 
Mr. Kennan asserts, he was quite as 
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much a dynamic force seeking an out- 
let in achievement as he was a doer 
of good for the mere sake of good. 
“His real purpose was to do big con- 
structive things; his real sport to pit 
his strength and brain against those 
of other men or against difficult tasks; 
his real reward was the consciousness 
of worthy accomplishment, the sense 
of mastery, the successful exercize of 
power.” 

John Muir quotes Harriman as hav- 
ing once said to him: 


“T never cared for money except as 
power for work. I was always lucky, and 
my friends and neighbors, observing my 
luck, brought their money to me to invest, 
and in this way I have come to handle 


large sums. What I most enjoy is the 
power of creation, getting into partner- 
ship with Nature in doing good, helping 
to feed man and beast and making every- 
body and everything a little better and 
happier.” 


The total impression conveyed by 
Mr. Kennan’s biography is of a man 
who slowly matured into industrial 
mastery. He may have used question- 
able methods, but he is justified in the 
results he accomplished. It has been 
said that if the railways of the United 
States had been nationalized in his 
time, he would have made the best 
general manager. Commissions that 
investigate and committees that regu- 
late may come and may go, but only 
one Harriman is born in a generation. 


BARRIE PROPOSES A LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 


ARLY in May, Sir James M. 
F Barrie journeyed to the ancient 
University of St. Andrew’s, in 
Scotland, in company with Field Mar- 
shal Earl Haig, and delivered an ad- 


dress that has been carried to the ends 


of the world. The occasion was the 
joint installation of himself as Rector, 
and of Earl Haig as Chancellor, of the 
University. It was Barrie’s first (and, 
as he said, his last) public appearance 
as a speaker. It was also (at least in 
recent years) his only public utterance 
dealing directly with political and so- 
cial problems. 

The subject of the address, which is 
hailed as a classic, was “Courage,” and 
its most striking feature was an appeal 
to the youth of the world to take things 
into their own hands. “The League 
of Nations,” he said to his student- 
audience in a passage in which he iden- 
tified himself with the older genera- 
tion, “is a very fine thing, but it can’t 
save you because it will be run by us. 
Beware your Betters bringing presents. 
What is wanted is something run by 
yourselves.” 


In support of this appeal, Sir James 
declared: 


“I want you to take up this position— 
that Youth have for too long left exclu- 
sively in our hands the decisions in na- 
tional matters that are more vital to them 
than to us. Things about the next war, 
for instance, and why the last one ever 
had a beginning. That the time has ar- 
rived for Youth to demand a partner- 
ae 

“Your Betters had no share in the im- 
mediate cause of the war—we know what 
nation has that blot to wipe out; but for 
fifty years or so we heeded not the rum- 
blings of the distant drum—I don’t mean 
by lack of military preparations — and 
when war did come we told Youth, who 
had to get us out of it, tall tales of what 
it really is and the clover beds it would 
lead to. We were not meaning to deceive, 
most of us were as honorable and as igno- 
rant as the Youth themselves; but that 
does not acquit us of stupidity and jeal- 
ousy, the two black spots in human nature 
which, more than love of money, are at 
the root of all evil.” 


The older generation, Barrie pro- 
ceeded to tell his hearers in ironical 
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vein, had done a big thing. They had 
taken spring out of the year. And hav- 
ing done that, they were amazed to find 
that the other seasons were not con- 
ducting themselves as usual. He ex- 
plained: 


“The spring of the year lies buried in 
the fields of France and elsewhere. By 
the time the next eruption comes it may 
be you who are responsible for it and your 
sons who are in the lava. All perhaps be- 
cause this year you let things slide. 

“We are a nice and kindly people, but 
it is already evident that we are strug- 
gling back into the old grooves. We are 
too old for any others; that is the funda- 
mental difference between us and you. We 
have no intention of giving you your 
share. Look around and see how much 
share Youth has now that the war is over. 
You got a handsome share while it lasted. 

“T expect we shall beat you; unless your 





fortitude be doubly girded by a desire to 
send a message of cheer to your brothers 
who fell—the only message, I believe, for 
which they crave; they are not worrying 
about their Aunt Jane. They want to 
know if you have learned from what be- 
fell them; if you have, they will be braced 
in the feeling that they did not die in 
VOI. «+ 

“What is wanted is something run by 
yourselves. You have more in common 
with the youth of other lands than Youth 
and Age can ever have with each other; 
even the hostile countries sent out many 
a son very like ours, from the same sort 
of homes, the same sort of universities, 
with the same sort of hearts, who had as 
little to do as our Youth had with the 
origin of the great Adventure. Can we 
doubt that many of these on both sides 
who have gone over and were once oppo- 
nents are now friends? You ought to 
have a League of Youth as your great 
practical beginning. I sound to myself 
as if I were advocating a 
rebellion.” 


This faith in the youth 
of the world may be only 
one more illusion, but it 
makes an undeniable ap- 
peal. “One way or an- 
other,” the London Nation 
observes, “the world has 
had enough of the old 
men and their grooves.” 
The same paper contin- 
ues: 





“Unless we can shake off 
the damnable inheritance 
of their weary intriguing, 
their reckless improvi- 
dence, their flaunting defi- 
ance, their insatiable pa- 
triotism, and all the other 
Traditions of the Elders, 
the world is done. In lit- 
erature we see a movement 
of prudent revolt even in 
our own country, and we 
could almost forgive ‘Free 
Verse’ as a possible sign of 
it. In Germany the ‘Wan- 
dervégel’ go singing as un- 
fettered minstrels through 


mee eh the spring, shaking them- 


BARRIE AND ELLEN TERRY IN SCOTLAND 


Showing Barrie as he appeared at the time of the delivery of his : 
recent rectorial address on ‘‘Courage”’ at St. Andrew's University. tics and blood. 


selves free from the ancient 
castles and prisons of poli- 
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MYSTICISM VERSUS SCIENCE 


“It is to the good sense and prudence of 
Youth that we must look for hope. For 
indeed we are all sick of the romantic pos- 
turing and sanguinary adventures after 
which Middle-Age and Old-Age go awhor- 
ing (if we may borrow a Biblical meta- 
phor). Let“Youth have courage, by all 
means, for without courage it cannot rid 
itself of the senile suspicions that haunt 
the present world, nor can it preserve its 
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natural virtue of prudence. But we may 
hope that Youth will no longer allow itself 
to be escorted to the sacrifice by the big 
phrases and raucous incitements of old 
men who say among the trumpets in the 
Park, ‘Ha! Ha!’ and smell the battle— 
afar off. Most old men are like that, un- 
less, like Peter Pan, they have never 
grown up, and so have retained the salu- 
tary prudence of Youth.” 


HOW THE NEW WAR BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION MUST END 


science and of the “new” knowl- 

edge. We have a general idea 
that these “new” discoveries in the 
physical sciences began in quite recent 
years with the isolation of radium or, 
let us say, with the discovery of the 
Hertzian waves. In any event, the sen- 
sational discoveries of science within a 
generation have imparted a “newness” 


A LL of us have heard of the “new” 


to the prospect in chemistry, in physics, 
in astronomy and in biology which has 
interested vast masses of men and led 
to an expectation that the world is on 
the eve of a critical period of physical 


development. These impressions are 
confirmed by such things as aviation 
and radiophones. All science seems 
“new.” 

It is much less generally appreciated 
that side by side with these develop- 
ments there exists a growing mysticism 
which renders all the sciences increas- 
ingly metaphysical. It is a “new” mys- 
ticism as strange in its way as anything 
to which the middle ages were subjected 
and it threatens the whole of science 
with confusion if not with disaster. 
There is reason, indeed, to infer that 
the mysticism now threatening the 
sciences affords us the preliminary as- 
pect of a new war between science and 
religion which may be far more serious 
than any in the past. At any rate, 
affirms that eminent French savant, 
Professor J. H. Rosny the elder, in 
Paris Illustration, the world, in the 
flood-tide of this new pseudo-scientific 
mysticism, forgets that there is no sure 
and certain science except the so-called 


experimental science. Those theories 
and those generalizations which go be- 
yond actual experience and actual ob- 
-servation are always subject to revision. 
In this sense there exists a science 
which may be termed “human” as well 
as “exact,” a science which, as we too 
often forget nowadays, goes back to 
the remotest ages. 

Let us never forget that lighting fire, 
sustaining it when it is lit, making tools 
and weapons, cultivating the soil, weav- 
ing, forging the metals and all that sort 
of thing presuppose an exact knowl- 
edge, and this exact knowledge is sci- 
ence in the most severe sense of the 
word. Now this science goes back as 
far as the prehistoric period. It is the 
very same science of which we boast 
now. This ought to be borne especially 
in mind during our period because we 
all fall into the dangerous error of 
assuming somewhat unconsciously that 
until the present generation there was 
no real science. We consider as science 
in the exalted sense of the term only 
this “new” knowledge of ours. This 
is a rather simple and perhaps ridicu- 
lous display of conceit by the contem- 
porary mind. 

The men who built the pyramids, who 
turned the Nile into a grand canal, who 
developed ceramics and made roads 
must have possessed many profound 
kinds of knowledge. In fact, the an- 
cients of Phenicia, of Assyria, of Greece 
and of Rome had a science as wonderful 
as anything we have to-day. Doubtless 
the steam engine revolutionized modern 
industry, but it is folly to forget that 
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machines of every kind, some highly 
ingenious, were invented by our an- 
cestors. The chariots and the ships of 
the ancients were infinitely greater tri- 
umphs of applied science than many 
of the mechanical marvels of which we 
boast now. They implied an inventive 
faculty more subtle than is exploited 
even in our age of radium. No man 
with scientific training can examine an 
eighteenth-century sailing ship, for ex- 
ample, without amazement at its inge- 
nuity, its exemplification of a science 
that genius of the highest order alone 
could render practical. 

In dwelling upon such details, Pro- 
fessor Rosny declares that he does not 
seek to disparage the “new” science. 
The achievements of the twentieth cen- 
tury in this field are wonderful enough 
not only as independent discoveries in 
some instances, but in others as devel- 
opments of the discoveries of former 
ages. The science of former ages must, 
however, be recalled because it seemed 
free from an almost mystical tendency 
which asserts itself more and more not 
only in the minds of contemporary spe- 
cialists, but in the minds of people who 
are not scientifically trained but who 
catch the mystical tendency of the 
“new” science as if there were a sort 
of infection which this “new” knowl- 
edge spreads as part of itself. As an 
example of what he has in mind, Pro- 
fessor Rosny refers to the “new” rela- 
tivity. This is the latest form of the 
mysticism which was sufficiently em- 
phasized by the “new” psychology and 
the “new” chemistry. 

The whole field of science, this famed 
savant affirms, is pervaded by the 
mystics, some of them indistinguishable 
from the fanatics who sought the phi- 
losopher’s stone, others obsessed by 
novel ideas of therapeutics. The cham- 
pions of this new kind of faith are in- 
tolerant in their attitude to their critics, 
for they feel that a “revolution” has 
been effected, and that, too, despite the 
well-known fact that true science knows 
no revolution. True science once estab- 
lished cannot be overthrown. There 
are only transformations in the aspect 


of truth, transformations long in prep- 
aration, which, when completed, pro- 
foundly modify theories. Let us note 
that word “theories.” The theories 
only are modified. Experimental science 
is little affected by these sensational 
theories. ~ 


“In the course of recent centuries the 
ideas of scientists have undergone impor- 
tant modifications. 

“Not one of these modifications, perhaps, 
has so impressed the imagination as the 
substitution of the system of Copernicus 
for that of Ptolemy. The universe, which 
but yesterday was scarcely larger than 
the earth, has become immense... . 

“Our world has become nothing but a 
little ball lost in the immensity of the stars 
and the nebule. Everybody understands 
more or less now that Copernicus was not 
the actual originator of his system. Many 
a great old Greek preceded him, and some 
writers pretend—but this is not estab- 
lished—that the Greeks got their ideas 
from the oriental treasure house. There 
was a struggle, a moral struggle, between 
the partizans of the new system and the 
partizans of the classic system. 

“Ptolemy triumphed over profound and 
glorious thinkers. 

“The ideas of the innovators lay buried 
in the libraries. Copernicus found them 
there, developed them and gave us in con- 
ception a new universe. After this, Kep- 
ler discovered the beautiful laws that bear 
his name and which register the course 
of the planets. Galileo discovered the 
laws of weight, and Newton applied to the 
stars what Kepler had discovered and what 
Galileo had demonstrated. 

“We cannot characterize as a scientific 
revolution a transformation outlined by 
the ancient Greeks, rediscovered and com- 
pleted by ‘Copernicus, codified as a result 
of the labors of Kepler, Galileo, Newton. 
Nevertheless, the idea, long entertained in 
the shadow, took all at once when the hour 
came a rapid development which gave the 
illusion of a scientific somersault.” 


It is these apparent “revolutions,” 
according to Professor Rosny, which 
give the mystics their opportunity. 
They invade the field of science with 
their sensational and ill-digested hy- 
potheses of a world turned upside 
down. They may be compared with 
those children whe in the confusion of 
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removing the household from an old 
home to a new one play all sorts of 
tricks with the furniture just because 
the discipline of the every-day life is 
relaxed. By and by the furniture will 
be duly rearranged and things will go 
on as before. The illustration will 
afford us an idea of what is happening 
in the world of science, with the dif- 
ference that the events of our day in 
science are happening on an infinitely 
greater scale than usual. The last over- 
turn before the one we are now pass- 
ing through goes back to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, which may be 
deemed the heroic age of electromag- 
netism. There was a minor distur- 


bance in the world of science when early 
in the last century it was demonstrated 
that steam engines produce their re- 
sults only through the medium of a 


HILAIRE BELLOC DISCUSSES THE 
JEWISH QUESTION - 


HE wave of anti-Semitism which 
has followed the War finds strik- 
ing reinforcement in a new book, 

“The Jews” (Houghton Mifflin), by 
the well-known English publicist and 
writer, Hilaire Belloc. It is Mr. Bel- 
loe’s conviction that the Jewish ques- 
tion involves the rapid approach of a 
great peril. His book is a solemn warn- 
ing against that peril. But the peril 
he has in mind, we discover, is one that 
menaces the Jews, rather than the Gen- 
tiles. His argument is that the Jews 
are aliens, incapable of being assimi- 
lated; that their presence, in any coun- 
try, is bound to lead, sooner or later, to 
trouble; and that racial antagonism be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, so far from 
decreasing, is becoming more intense. 
Mr. Belloc’s book, which has led to 
widespread discussion in England and 
has much in common with the spirit 
of the anti-Semitic crusade lately 
launched in this country by Henry 
Ford, is an extraordinary one, in every 
sense. It carries on its title-page, in 
Hebrew script, the words Shalom le- 


difference of temperature. To pro- 
duce any form of energy, a difference 
between two temperatures must first 
be established. 

This was really a principle of rela- 
tivity no less literally than anything 
established by Einstein and it created 
the same confusion in many minds, al- 
tho the confusion was not so general 
because the truths of science were not 
so completely popularized as they are 
nowadays. The confusion was restrict- 
ed to the minds of physicists and 
chemists, and some of the most eminent 
of these permitted themselves to draw 
the most fantastic inferences—among 
them being the idea that our universe 
would run down like a clock because of 
what was called a “degradation” of its 
energy. 


Yisrael (“Peace be to Israel”), and is 
dedicated to his Jewish secretary. Mr. 
Belloc would have us believe that his 
work is inspired by only the highest 
motives. “I have carefully avoided,” 
he tells us, “the mention of particular 
examples in public life of the friction 
between the Jews and ourselves. .. . 
I have left out everything of the kind 
because, tho one can always rouse in- 
terest in this way, it excites enmity 
between the opposing parties.” His 
object, he says, is to reduce that en- 
mity. 

Mr. Belloc feels himself specially 
called to refute the idea that there is 
no Jewish problem. He speaks of “the 
new and already antagonistic attitude 
toward the Jews now rising so strongly 
everywhere throughout Western Eu- 
rope’; he points to the Ford crusade in 
Ameriea, and he says that the old-fash- 
ioned way of denying the Jewish race 
or ignoring its existence by a fiction 
“appears morally odious” and “involved 
a falsehood, of course, often a conscious 
falsehood.” He continues: 
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“It might have continued to flourish for 
yet another generation, at any rate among 
the leading classes of this commercial 
community but for two new developments 
which broke it down, each development 
the result of so large a toleration. The 
first was the growth of numbers, the 
second of influence. What made that old 
falsehood glaring . . . was the enormous 
increase throughout all the West of the 
Jewish poor, accompanied by the enor- 
mous increase of the power exercized by 
the Jewish rich in public affairs. Men 
grew angry at finding themselves pledged 
to a pretence that Jews were not, when 
their presence was everywhere unavoid- 
able, in the streets and in the offices of 
government. The fiction was _ possible 
when a very few financiers, mixed with 
and lost in the polite world, were alone 
concerned. It became impossible in the 
face of the vast new ghettoes of London, 
Manchester, Bradford, Glasgow, and the 
formidable and growing list of Jewish 
and half-Jewish Ministers, Viceroys, am- 
bassadors, dictators of policy. 

“This contempt for and irritation with 
what I have called the nineteenth-century 
attitude, the Liberal attitude, was already 
apparent before the end of that century. 
It was muttering during the South Afri- 
can war in England and the Dreyfus case 
in France; it became vocal in the first 
years of this century, especially in con- 
nection with parliamentary scandals; 
with the Bolshevist rising in 1917 it be- 
came clamorous. It will certainly grow. 
We already have a formidable minority 
prepared to act against the interest of the 
Jew. It will in all probability become, 
and that shortly, a majority. It may 
appear at any moment, on some critical 
occasion, on some new provocation, as 
an overwhelming flood of exasperated 
opinion.” 


A large part of Belloc’s book is oc- 
cupied with an attempt to explain the 
causes of friction between Jew and 
Gentile. He writes, for instance, of 
the Jewish instinct of secrecy which 
leads to assumed patronymics (Stan- 
ley for Solomon, Curzon for Cohen, 
Sinclair for Slezinger, Montague for 
Moses, etc.), and he lays stress on, the 
pride which inspires Jews to regard 
themselves as superior to other races. 
But the impression that he is most 
anxious to convey is that Jews and 


Gentiles are by nature separated. “It 
is as tho,” he argues, “there were some 
inward force filling men on either side, 
not indeed with necessary hostility— 
it is against any such necessity that al! 
this book is written—but certainly with 
conflicting ends.” 

The Jewish problem, as Belloc sees 
it, is “the problem of reducing or ac- 
commodating the strain produced by) 
the presence of an alien body within 
any organism.” There are two ways, 
he says, to accomplish such an end. 
The first—elimination—he dismisses 
as abominable in morals and futile in 
practice. The second—segregation— 
he favors. When he uses the word 
“segregation” he is thinking not of the 
Zionist plan, in which he has little 
f-ith, but of “a mutual arrangement: 
a recognition, with mutual advantage, 
of a reality which is unavoidable by 
either party.” He explains: 


“If the Jewish nation comes to express 
its own pride and patriotism openly, and 
equally openly to admit the necessary 
limitations imposed by that expression; 
if we on our side frankly accept the 
presence of this nation as a thing utterly 
different from ourselves, but with just as 
good a right to existence as we have; if 
we renounce our pretences in the matter; 
if we talk of and recognize the Jewish 
people freely and without fear as a sepa- 
rate body; if upon both sides the reali- 
ties of the situation are admitted, with 
the consequent and necessary definitions 
which those realities imply, we shall have 
peace. 

“The advantage both parties—the small 
but intense Jewish minority, the great 
non-Jewish majority in the midst of which 
that minority acts— would discover in 
such an arrangement is manifest. If it 
could be maintained—as I think it could 
be maintained—the problem would be per- 
manently solved. At any rate, if it can- 
not be solved in that way it certainly 
cannot be solved in any other, and if we 
do not get peace by this avenue, then we 
are doomed to the perpetual recurrence 
of those persecutions which have marred 
the history of Europe since the first con- 
solidation of the Roman Empire.” 


It is symptomatic of the present 
state of public opinion in England that 
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this book should be seriously received 
and respectfully reviewed in the most 
influential papers. We find, for in- 
stance, the London Times supporting 
Belloc’s view that the Jewish problem 
is growing more acute, and the London 
Outlook declaring: “The question does 
exist.” The Spectator goes so far as 
to call for an unofficial inquiry into the 
whole subject, to be conducted by a 
committee of eight men of high repute 
—four Jews and four non-Jews. It 
says: “The Jew is a Jew first and an 
Englishman or an American or an 
Italian or a German second. A strict 
Jewish male does not intermarry with 
any other race or creed. This double 
exclusiveness distinguishes the position 
of the Jew from that of any other peo- 
ple in the Western world. The only 
analogy which occurs to us is that of 
the Parsee or the Brahmin in India.” 
The most vigorous reply to Belloc 
that has so far appeared in a London 
paper is written for the Standard by 
Dean Inge. He calls “The Jews” a 


curious book, and goes on to say: 


“The fact is that Mr. Belloc, as a 
Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, takes 
the Continental rather than the English 
view of what he calls the Jewish problem. 
We in England know nothing of a Jewish 
problem. We think that every country 
gets the Jews that it deserves; and that 
we, who treat our Jewish fellow citizens 
with decency, have both deserved and got 
the best Jews. It is contrary to all our 
traditions to do what Mr. Belloc wishes 
us to do—to refuse to forget a man’s 
racial origin when he lives among us as a 
good Englishman... . 

“It is a flaw in Mr. Belloc’s book that 
he says nothing about the religious side 
of the question. The motive of the omis- 
sion may be guessed at. He objects to 
the Jews because their loyalty is divided 
—they may, and often do, set their obli- 
gations to their own people above their 
allegiance to the country where they live. 
But the same is undeniably true of an- 
other class in Great Britain—Mr. Belloc’s 
co-religionists. The Roman Catholics have 
in our history been far more troublesome 
citizens than the Jews.” 

Nation 


A reviewer in the London 














From John O’London’s Weekly 


HE PROPOSES “AMICABLE SEGREGATION 
The Jews, under Hilaire 
recognized as ¢ 


Belloc’s plar would be 


“separate body 


thinks that the answer to Mr. Belloc’s 
case is the statement of it. He says: 


“Mr. Belloc’s conception of the Jew is 
on all fours with the ‘blonde beast,’ the 
Hun whom we first got to know in the war, 
and the 100 per cent. American. He does 
not exist, except in Mr. Belloc’s brain. 
Mr. Belloc’s book is an earnest and clever 
attempt to make him also exist in other 
people’s brains. If a Jew says he is a 
Jew, but also a Briton or a Frenchman, 
this is only a proof of the universal] habit 
of secrecy among Jews; if he says that 
he is a Jew, and only a Jew, that shows 
that he is alien, unabsorbable, hostile. 
‘Say Jew!’ wheedles Mr. Belloc, ‘and then 
we shall all know how alien, unabsorbable, 
and hostile you are, and then we shall 
quite like you.’ Really this does seem ‘the 
prettiest little parlor that ever you did 


,” 


Spy. 
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A REDISCOVERED PROPERTY 
OF THE BLOOD 


vessel and coagulate, there soon 
results a red gelatinous mass. The 
red seems to withdraw itself from the 
upper walls of the vessel in due time 
and resolves itself into the so-called 
coagulum from which is expressed a 
yellowish matter in liquid form—the 
serum. 
Ordinarily, the coagulated mass is of 
a uniform red. In many illnesses a 
whitish skin or layer can be detected 
around it, and this was known to the 
physicians of antiquity as “crusta san- 
guinis,” or crust of the blood. In Ger- 
many it was known as the fiber skin, 
as an inflammation skin, or colloquially 
as white cake. In a few peculiarly 


[ blood be allowed to run into a 


well-defined inflammatory diseases, this 
white layer or coating seems to form 


more than half of the liquid volume of 
the blood and is then known as “crusta 
inflammatoria.” Very few physicians, 
nevertheless, says Professor Bechhold, 
in Die Umschau, really understand just 
what is meant by “crusta sanguinis,” 


altho in the days of Hippocrates and al! 
through the middle ages until well into 
the last century it played an important 
part in foretelling the course of a dis- 
ease. 

With the rise of Virchow’s cellu- 
lar pathology, the “crusta sanguinis” 
passed out of medical memory, all the 
more so because younger physicians of 
the dominant schools have little or no 
opportunity to observe the thing regu- 
larly. It presupposes a frequent blood- 
letting, something which in the past 
fifty years has lost vogue. 

When coagulation of the blood was 
swift in the glass vessel and when the 
blood globules sank slowly, there en- 
sued no formation of fibrin or of a coat- 
ing around them. A quick sinking, 
whether the coagulation was rapid or 
not, resulted in a fibrous coat. From 
this it seemed that the coagulation in- 
fluenced the formation of the coating 
much less than did the tendency of 
the blood globules (corpuscles, as the 
present term is) to sink. It likewise 


BLOOD SPREAD OUT ON GLASS PLATES 
The first smear shows the blood of a healthy man, and immediately to the right of it is the blood of 


a healthy woman, and third in order we have the blood of a woman in delicate health. 


The fourth 


in order from the right shows the blood of a man with organic disease, and the next to the last smear 


is that of the blood of a consumptive. 


Last of all is a case of blood poison. 





AN IMPORTANT 


appeared that the tendency of the red 
blood corpuscles to sink varied with the 
illness of the patient. The tendency 
to sink swiftly arose from what to-day 
would be called agglutination. In short, 
the crusta sanguinis is made up of 
fibrin and of white blood corpuscles, and 
the phenomenon arises from the fact 
that in diseased blood the red corpuscles 
sink more rapidly than they do in nor- 
mal blood. 

These details have recently been dis- 
covered afresh by the Swedish phy- 
sician, Doctor Robin Fahraeus, who 
had occasion to experiment with the 
blood of women who expected to become 
mothers.. He calls the property in ques- 
tion an effect of the “‘suspension sta- 
bility” of the blood. He took from his 
women patients some blood, and in order 
to prevent it from coagulating; he 
dropped it in a solution of natrium- 
citrate. He was able to prove that the 
red blood corpuscles sink more swiftly 
than is the case with blood from the 
veins of other women. This fact led 
the Swedish expert to undertake a se- 
ries of investigations of the blood of his 
patients. 

Among other things it appeared that 
the blood corpuscles of the newly-born 
sank more slowly than those of grown- 
ups. The women yielded swifter sink- 
ings than men. The greater number 
of normal men and women seemed to 
yield blood that behaved alike, but even 
among these there were cases in which 
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the blood corpuscles sank with rapidity 
beyond the average. When an illness 
sets in, this sinking of the globules is 
far more swift. 

It seems a reasonable assumption 
that there are men and women in what 
seems the best of health, yet, according 
to this newly rediscovered property of 
the blood, they are the victims of a 
malady that cannot be detected readily. 
Fahraeus examined a large number of 
invalids and he found the red blood cor- 
puscles sinking swiftly among victims 
of diphtheria, typhus, tuberculosis, 
syphilis and the like. In other classes 
of diseases there was this swift sinking 
tendency or as the great Swede himself 
puts it, there was a diminution of the 
suspension stability of the blood. The 
thing held good in cases of insanity also. 

The observations of the Swedish phy- 
sician have been confirmed recently by 
those of experts in France and Germany 
so that it may be said with certainty 
that a vitally important means of diag- 
nosis, known to the ancients, has been 
recovered by modern medicine. The 
ancients were unable to explain the 
cause of the tendency they had estab- 
lished in the blood, but Fahraeus finds 
it in the fact that the blood is a “sus- 
pension.” In this suspension the blood 
corpuscles go through their various 
phases, held in a floating medium or 
plasma. The quickness with which sink- 
ings are possible in a suspending solu- 
tion depends upon many things. 


MUST WE GIVE UP THE EFFORT TO 
“BIFURCATE” NATURE? 


Haldane of an occupant of the 

Woolsack, a Lord Chancellor with 
a mind that was highly distinguished 
for its penetrating capacity in other 
fields of knowledge, but was not versed 
in either philosophy or science. He hap- 
pened to be returning from a meeting 
of a well-known society which then ex- 
isted. The society was one formed for 
the discussion of metaphysical subjects. 


A STORY is recorded by Viscount 


There had been a dinner of its members 
out of London and some of the party, 
including the Lord Chancellor and sev- 
eral eminent men of science, were re- 
turping to London by train. 

e. talk in the railway carriage 
turged on the distinction between wave- 
len®ths in the ether as external causes 
and colors as purely subjective effects 
and the somewhat meager, if still 
highly important, phases in nature 
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which were all that the science of the 
day would recognize as real indepen- 
dently of the mind of the observer. 
The Lord Chancellor is said to have 
listened attentively for some time and 
then to have put a searching question. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, 
“that the blue of that cushion is only 
in my eye?” 

Whatever science may have thought 
forty years ago, says Viscount Haldane, 
in “The Reign of Relativity,” a book 
issued by the Yale Press, to-day the 
distinguished judge, had he been alive, 
would have found the scientific world 
largely on his side. For the blue is 
beginning to be generally looked upon 
as no more merely in a man’s head than 
is the electron or the event of the out- 
side world. People do not try to “bifur- 
cate” nature in the old fashion. 

For those old-fashioned Victorians 
the object-world of what we call “na- 
ture” was distinguishable into two 
separate phases. One was the genuinc 
objective reality. ' This consisted in a 
self-subsisting and uniform system of 
space and time, with its points and in- 
stants independent of the events that 
occurred at them. Within this frame- 
work, and conforming to its structure, 
there was a mechanistic assemblage of 
atoms and energy, consisting of and 
operating within an all-pervading ma- 
terial substance which they called the 
zther, and which disclosed the atoms 
and the energy as varying attributes 
of matter. The other phase of the 
world of nature was wholly diverse. It 
was not real in the sense the first was 
real, as something existing quite inde- 
pendently of any relation to the mind, 
but subjective, in the sense that it arose 
only in perception. 


“The outside world, as I look on it while 
writing at this window, lies before me with 
riches of which every phase truly belongs 
to it as genuinely as does any other. . It 
exhibits mechanistic features, but it also 
has biological aspects not less important. 
It discloses the shaping influences of ends, 
and it possesses color and beauty and 
value. From different standpoints all 
these come into and belong to the entirety 


of the world as it is stretched out before 
me. Take away any of them and that 
world will not only mean but be something 
different. I who am observing it am my- 
self one among numerous objects which 
I identify as belonging to it. There is a 
single whole within which fall matter and 
mind alike. We may explain it as we 
please, we may describe in what it con- 
sists, but that it is for us as it seems is 
a final fact. Such is at least the view 
which is beginning to be insisted on in 
the twentieth century, even in scientific 
circles. The Victorian school of which I 
have been speaking thought of the mind 
as one thing and of what it observed as 
another thing. They applied the category 
of entity or substance to both without 
pausing to take breath. That was in 
reality why the Lord Chancellor grew sus- 
picious of them. To-day the method of 
the Victorian physicists and biologists is 
being rapidly relegated to the lumber- 
room. It is science itself, much more 
than philosophy, that is sending it there. 
Modern men of science do not now think 
of the world as consisting of an objective 
portion, including certain separable and 
self-subsistent entities, or follow blindly 
the principle which John Locke long ago 
made popular because it seemed so simple. 
The battery of criticism brought to bear 
on Victorian scientific speculation by 
mathematicians, physicists and biologists, 
no less than by men with names well 
known in philosophy, and by others, be- 
lievers in the reality of universals, some 
of whom were the spiritual fathers of the 
New Realists of to-day, has done its work. 
The ‘bifurcation’ doctrine is in ruins.” 


Even ‘f the idea of a “bifurcated” 
nature is no longer dominant, there 
are times, according to Doctor Francis 
B. Sumner, writing in The Scientific 
Monthly, when we need to remind our- 
selves that the organism-—the real or- 
ganism, which lives and grows and 
functions and acts and: in some cases 
thinks—is not an isolated fact in na- 
ture, but is part of a complex system 
of interacting forces. It is utterly un- 
intelligible, it does not even exist, ex- 
cept in organic relation to the outer 
world. 

Nevertheless, various trends in pres- 
ent-day biological discovery and specu- 
lation have confirmed us in the habit of 
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viewing the living being as a distinct 
and independent entity, and of under- 
rating the importance of a thoro know!- 
edge of its environmental relations. 
Add to this the inevitable increase of 
specialization in all fields of science, 
which has tended to separate and to 
keep apart those whose studies relate 
chiefly to the isolated organism from 
those who are concerned primarily with 


its conditions of life and occurrence 
in nature. It is possible that these 
tendencies have already passed their 
zenith, and that the movement toward 
a greater measure of integration in 
biology is making satisfactory headway. 
But a perusal of the writings of those 
who form the dominant groups at the 
present time does not furnish much 
ground for this belief. 





IS THE ADVANCE AGAINST CANCER 
UNDERESTIMATED? 


ERSONAL examination of many 
p cases at the West London Hospital 

and the reading of the records 
of many more have shown the distin- 
guished medical man who writes over 
the signature of Lens in The New 
Statesman that the world does not yet 
grasp the importance and value of the 
newer X-ray treatments of cancer. The 


triumphs achieved over cancer are un- 
derestimated because this treatment has 


not been justly appraised. It is there- 
fore essential to set forth the theory 
of the matter to begin with. 

Direct and specified attack by means 
of research on the malignant cell has 
hitherto been pitifully disappointing. 
The great set debate on cancer at the 
International Medical Congress in Lon- 
don in 1913 revealed the sterility of 
such research and disappointed every- 
body. The devoted and arduous work 
done under our own Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, with results of wholly 
negative value, is another instance. We 
are trying to make an advance on too 
narrow a front; we cannot succeed un- 
til the whole front of general cytology, 
or cell-study, has been greatly advanced. 
When that is done, the special problems 
of the cancer cell will be overwhelmed 
in the general flood of the new knowl- 
edge. 

But let us provisionally adopt a view 
of cellular life, or, indeed, living pro- 
toplasm in general, which doubtless ex- 
presses a truth. It must be, amongst 
other things, “a mode of motion”’— 


probably a vibratory motion. We may 
imagine the particular system of mole- 
cules that compose the protoplasm char- 
acteristic of any kind of cell as having, 
in virtue of its particular physico-chem- 
ical character, a specific vibration of its 
own. Presumably unfortunate conse- 
quences would follow to the integrity, 
the balance, the vigor, the stability of 
such a system if, by any means, this 
specific vibration were retarded or ac- 
celerated, damped down or amplified. 
When we are swinging a child we apply 
our efforts in a certain rhythm, and 
their result will depend upon the rela- 
tion between the rhythm of our vibra- 
tion and that of the swing. By pres- 
sure applied at certain rates or times 
we can intensify or quickly suppress 
the movement of the swing, so that it 
“dies.” 

Thirty years ago Marshall Ward and 
Sir Oliver Lodge found anthrax bacilli 
killed by two strongly phosphorescing 
bands in the ultra-violet—their wave 
lengths were about 3,830 and 3,250 
tenth-meters. If we were dealing with 
sounds, says this scientist in The New 
Statesman, the idea would be readily 
grasped that, say, by striking the high 
C above the treble clef, or the D, we 
could kill a certain kind of cell within 
the range of the sound, whereas the C 
shdrp would be harmless to it. We 
may think of the ether as having a long 
gamut of vibrations, like the strings 
of a piano, but with fifty or so octaves 
instead of little more than seven. Cer- 
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tain “notes” in the ultra-violet, for in- 
stance, specifically affect the life of 
anthrax bacilli; and it has been lately 
proved that the ultra-violet and the 
X-rays run into each other, the gap 
between them in the ethereal gamut 
having been successfully bridged by the 
physicists. There are many octaves of 
X-rays. Hitherto, in the treatment of 
disease, we have employed apparatus 
which sent out all manner of notes, as 
if one jammed down the right pedal of 
a piano and then fell on the keyboard. 
But some of these rays may, and do, act 
like our rhythm when we adjust it so 
as to amplify the vibrations of a swing; 
and others otherwise. Indeed, perhaps, 
a particular chord, so to say, may have 
one action and another—with only, as 
it were, a minor substituted for a major 
third—may affect the lives of cells as 
differently as a major and minor chord 
of sound affect the lives and feelings 
of the nerve cells in those of us who 
have music-hearing centers. 

The essence of the new German work 
in this field has been to devise apparatus 
which at least begins to give us the 
power of producing rays we can mea- 
sure and count upon, as regards pitch 
and amplitude. The unquestionably 
specific relation between certain of such 
rays and certain types of cell—as be- 
tween certain rays of lower pitch, called 


ultra-violet, and anthrax bacilli—can 
thus be employed. Above all, this re- 
lation can be established between cer- 
tain X-rays and cells which are rapidi) 
multiplying. The particular “vibra- 
tions” concerned in the process of mi- 
tosis or nuclear division and cell-multi- 
plication can be most readily affected— 
either positively or negatively. If nega- 
tively, such cells can be arrested in 
their activities. Enormous non-malig- 
nant tumors of the kind called “fibroid” 
often develop at a certain period of life 
in the womb. A single dose of very 
“hard” X-rays applied to the ovaries 
may arrest the activity of the rapidly 
multiplying cells which normally are 
concerned in the production of ova; and 
thereupon the uterine tumor (for rea- 
sons at which we can only guess) will 
begin to shrink and disappear. The 
patient needs little patience. She may 
lie on a couch during the morning and 
receive the treatment and go out to 
lunch and entertain her friends in the 
afternoon. Compare this with opera- 
tions for the removal of fibroids, such 
as one used to assist at in the old days. 
We are entering into a new world. 

Immeasurably better still (for those 
operations were often successful in 
their way) is the effect of these radia- 
tions upon the rapidly multiplying cells 
of malignant growths, 





WARNING OF A REVIVAL OF SENSA- 
TIONAL ASTRONOMY 


tically upon us, astronomers will 
enjoy a comparatively favorable 
opportunity for study of the planet 


L) ticaiy the summer that is prac- 


Mars. Two years hence conditions will 
be still better, especially in the southern 
hemisphere. This explains the revival 
of activity in that school of astro- 
physics which remains wedded to the 
idea that Mars is habitable. It is im- 
portant, in view of recent sensational 
hypotheses, to set forth the more con- 
servative view of this subject in the 
light of the most recent researches, 


which is done by Professor J. G. Porter, 
of the Cincinnati Observatory, in Pop- 
ular Astronomy. 

It ought to be recognized, he admits, 
that the true interpretation of the 
surface markings on Mars cannot be 
arrived at by visual or photographic 
observations alone. The nearest ap- 
proach of Mars to our earth is about 
thirty-five million miles. At the next 
opposition it will be forty-one million 
miles away. Assuming that a magni- 
fying power of one thousand diameters 
can be employed, this still leaves the 
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planet thirty-five thousand miles dis- 
tant, or ccnsiderably more than the 
circumference of the earth. Higher 
magnification is possible, but beyond a 
certain point the advantage of increase 
in size is counterbalanced by the indis- 
tinctness and wavering of the image. 
We cannot at present and proably never 
shall be able to see Mars in the tele- 
scope as Clearly as we should with the 
naked eye at a distance of twenty-five 
thousand miles. Now what ought we to 
see in a landscape as far away as the 
whole circuit of the earth? 

If two observers so advantageously 
situated, so capable and so enthusiastic 
as Pickering and Lowell cannot agree 
better as to the basic observed facts of 
the Martian surface features, by virtue 
of studies extending through 27 and 23 
years, respectively, what hope is there 
for ordinary observers to unravel the 
mysteries of the Martian canals? Is 
it possible that anyone has been trying 
to see surface features on Mars which 


exceed the powers of existing telescopes 
and human eyes? 

Fortunately there are other ways of 
learning about the physical state of the 


planets. The distance of a planet from 
the sun determines the amount of heat 
it receives. Upon the size of a planet 
and its gravitational pull depends the 
density and constitution of its atmos- 
phere. Thus we learn that Mars re- 
ceives less than half as much solar heat 
as the earth, and that it has probably 
not more than one-fourth as much at- 
mosphere per unit of surface. Under 
these conditions the planet must natu- 
rally be extremely cold. Moulton finds 
a mean annual temperature of 39 de- 
grees below zero, on the supposition 
that the surfaces of Mars and the earth 
radiate heat similarly. It is likely to 
be even lower on account of the rarity 
of the Martian atmosphere. 

An attempt was made by Lowell some 
years ago to prove a higher tempera- 
ture. This was based on the fact that 
the solar heat would penetrate to the 
surface of Mars much more readily 
than to the surface of the earth. This, 
of course, is true; but it is also true 


that the heat would be lost more rap- 
idly. Assuming the constitution of the 
atmosphere to be similar, the conditions 
on Mars would be like those on a lofty 
mountain peak on the earth. The direct 
rays of the sun are very hot, but they 
do not melt the snow, which even in the 
tropics lasts the year round. 

An excess of water vapor or an ex- 
cess of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
would absorb the heat and raise the 
temperature of the planet. It is very 
doubtful whether water exists at all 
upon Mars, the surface gravitation of 
the planet not being sufficient probably 
to retain the particles of water vapor 
in the atmosphere. 

Absence of water vapor in the atmos- 
phere of Mars is abundantly confirmed 
by spectroscopic observations. It may 
be claimed that an excess of carbon 
dioxide on Mars will raise the tempera- 
ture. Owing to the escape of the lighter 
gases the proportion of carbon dioxide 
may well be somewhat greater on Mars 
than on the earth; but it should be 
noted that it is not the relative amount, 
but the total amount per unit of surface 
area that would influence the tempera- 
ture. There seems no reason to sup- 
pose that this is appreciably greater 
in the case of Mars than of the earth. 
In any event this factor could not pos- 
sibly raise the temperature 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which would be necessary 
to make the Martian conditions com- 
parable to those of the earth. 

The natural explanation of the polar 
caps would be that they are composed 
of precipitated crystals of carbon diox- 
ide. Indeed, this seems to be the only 
plausible explanation if we grant the 
absence of water. 

Study of the physical conditions on 
Mars shows at once the absurdity of the 
popular views. Whatever the streaks 
on the planet’s surface may be, they cer- 
tainly are not canals. That seasonal 
changes take place is evident, but these 
probably have little in common with 
terrestrial changes. We must relegate 
Mars to the category of worlds long 
past their prime and already in the grip 
of approaching death. 
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DETECTING THE PULSE BEAT OF AN 
APPROACHING CAR 


HEN we go out into the street 
W we meet with the roar of the 

traffic. It is curious how quick- 
ly we lose it if we turn aside from the 
main thoroughfare. The houses cast 
shadows of the sound and more par- 
ticularly of the sounds of high pitch. 
Hence in the side streets the sound of 
the traffic has become muffled—that is, 
the deeper notes only are left. Now, 
adds Sir William Bragg, the scientist 
from whose lectures on sound we get 
these details, when a car goes by there 
is a drop in the pitch of all the noices 
that it makes.* The effect is most 
easily observed when the pace is swift 
and the drop is great in consequence. 
When the fire-engine dashes by, the 
sound of the bell which is being rung 
continuously is obviously lowered in 


pitch as the engine passes. 


@ We may explain the effect in the fol- 
lowing way. As the car or the fire- 
engine is coming towards an observer, 
the sound pulses, which it is pouring 
out at the rate of so mat:y in each sec- 
ond, run ahead to the 


fashion, one or two hundred miles each 
day, were to write daily to a London 
friend; the friend would, on an average, 
receive rather more than a letter a day. 
Or, again, suppose men marching in 
single file up an escalator in a tube 
station, and mounting at the rate of 
one step a second; when the men get 
to the top they step off and walk away 
at their natural pace, past an observer 
who counts them as they go by. Let 
him first make a count when the esca- 
lator is not working; then if the esca- 
lator begins to move, he will find that 
the number passing him in each minute 
is greater than before. 

Just so in the case of the approaching 
car the observer receives more pulses 
in each second than the car is giving 
out, and the pitch of the notes is raised 
in consequence. The increase in the 
number of pulses received is nearly in 
the same proportion to the frequency 
of the note as the speed of the car is 
to the speed of sound. If the car is 
approaching at twenty-five miles an 








observer, whose sense of 
the pitch of the note 
depends on how many 
pulses reach him every 
second. This number is 
artificially increased by 
the movement of the 
source. Each pulse is 





given a little handicap 





on the pulse before it, so 
that it follows its prede- 
cessor at a smaller inter- 
val than it would have 
done if the source had 
been at rest. It may be 
helpful to consider one or 
two illustrations. Sup- 
pose that a man travel- 





ing home to London 
from Rome in a leisurely 


* THE WORLD OF SOUND. By 
Sir William Bragg. New York: 
Dutton. 


In the upper diagram the escalator is at rest. 
—_—— represent a succession of sound waves coming from a point at rest. 
In the lower diagram the escalator is working, and the men are now 
closer together when they pass the observer, tho they are marching 


WORKING AND RESTING 
The file of men 


at the same rate. 





THE ROMANCE OF 


hour, the proportion is 1:30, because 
sound travels at the rate of 750 miles 
an hour. If the car is going away from 
the observer at the same rate, the note 
is equally lowered; the number of waves 
reaching the observer in each second 
is less by nearly one-thirtieth of their 
true number. If we compare the note 
of the approaching car with the note 
of the receding car, the double change 
amounts to one-fifteenth of the true 
number. This corresponds to a drop in 
pitch of half a tone: that is to say, from 
any note to its flat. When an express 
rushes through a station the pitch of the 
whistle of the engine drops about a 
whole tone, and the drop is twice as 
much when the observer is in one ex- 
press and listens to the notes of another 
that is passing. 

The drop in pitch is exactly the same 
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for every note that is made by a pass- 
ing car. The wind makes a very small 
difference, imperceptible by ordinary 
means. We might imagine an intelii- 
gent and musical policeman listening 
for the drop in pitch, knowing that if 
he could estimate it correctly he would 
know at once the speed of the car. Of 
course, we might try to circumvent the 
policeman, if we were driving the car, 
by putting on a little extra speed just 
as we went by so as to make the drop 
appear less. But we should have to be 
careful not to overdo it, lest the pitch 
did not fall at all, or even rose! Sir 
William Bragg has been trying to im- 
agine what the policeman would think 
in the latter case. If he stuck too closely 
to his formula he might be led to the 
conclusion that, in spite of appear- 
ances, the car was really going back! 





REVERSAL OF THE ALCHEMIST’S DREAM 
BY THE DECAY OF THE ATOM 


of the physical sciences could 


A BOUT thirty years ago teachers 
regard their own theories with 


complacency. Something approaching 
finality seemed to have been attained. 
The doctrine cf the conservation of 
energy had enjoyed half a century of 
uninterrupted and unquestioned suc- 
cess. The ether held sway as an ad- 
junct of the triumphant electromag- 
netic theory of light. Of the atoms— 
the fundamental particles out of which 
ever since the days of the Greeks mat- 
ter had been considered to be built up 
—a simple, definite and sufficient pic- 
ture was at hand. 

Some seventy different kinds of 
atoms were supposed to exist corre- 
sponding to the number of elements 
then known. Every atom of a given 
element was similar to its brother, hav- 
ing a fixed weight. The atoms were 
permanent—incapable of growth or de- 
cay, of degeneration or destruction. 

These simple conceptions sufficed for 
the general needs of the time, observes 
that brilliant exponent of the new 


physics, Doctor E. N. da C. Andrada, in 
the London Outlook. Of such atoms 
as he has thus described so informingly 
the chemist of a generation ago built 
up his pretty molecules. There was 
then, indeed, the speculation which is 
always going on in science, but the 
average working scientist was content 
with this comfortable creed. With the 
discovery of radioactivity and the defi- 
nite experimental establishment of the 
existence of the electrons, this idyllic 
simplicity was endangered, and when 
the dust of the first conflict of ideas 
subsided one characteristic— perhaps 
the chief one—was found to be de- 
stroyed beyond repair. The radioactive 
substances — of which radium is the 
best known to the layman—give out 
spontaneously certain radiations by 
which they are detected. These fall 
into three classes, the so-called alpha, 
beta and gamma rays. 

It was soon proved that the alpha 
rays are atoms of a gas, helium, each 
carrying a double charge of positive 
electricity, shot out with velocities vary- 
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ing with the parent substance, but al- 
ways round about ten thousand miles 
a second. The beta rays are electrons 
discharged with different velocities, in 
general some ten times as great. The 
gamma rays are not particles but a 
very penetrating kind of X-ray. 

To account for this constant stream 
of energy and to preserve at the same 
time the precious doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy the theory of radio- 
active decay was put forward and it has 
been confirmed by all subsequent work: 


“The radioactive atoms are disintegrat- 
ing, falling to pieces and becoming lighter 
atoms, giving out energy in the process, 
energy which is derived from the internal 
stores of the atom, somewhat as the en- 
ergy of a bent bow is released when the 
arrow is discharged. Thus-the radium 
atom, itself a grandson of the heavier 
uranium atom, shoots out an alpha particle 
and becomes an atom of the gas known 
as radium emanation, or niton. The ema- 
nation is itself radioactive; it gives out 
another alpha particle and becomes a new 
kind of atom, which, with radiations of all 
the three types specified, discharged now 
singly, now together, goes through a whole 
chain of transformations until we have, 
as a final result, a stable atom of the 
familiar substance, lead. The alchemist’s 
dream is reversed; instead of lead chang- 
ing into gold, we find radium, so much 
more precious than gold, changing in the 
course of centuries into lead, the lead atom 


resulting being some ten per cent. lighter 
than the radium atom. There are other 
similar chains of transformation.” 


Not only are atoms not indestructible 
but some of them destroy themselves. 
We look on and note the transforma- 
tions; we cannot stop them, nor can we 
hasten them. The reverse process has 
never been detected. No atom has been 
caught absorbing energy and building 
itself up to something higher and 
heavier. We have decay, but we have 
not witnessed resurrection. The decay 
shows that some atoms, at any rate, 
must have a structure, in which elec- 
trons and _ positively-charged helium 
atoms play a part. 

The electron is a minute particle of 
negative electricity, which, altho it usu- 
ally has a home in some atom of mat- 
ter, also has an independent existence 
and can lead its own life. By suitable 
means electrons can be obtained from 
any substance whatever. Thus all 
metals, when raised to a high tempera- 
ture, give out electrons—the glowing 
filament of an electric lamp discharges 
a continuous stream of these particles 
of pure negative electricity—while light 
of certain kinds releases them from 
metals and from gases. Electric dis- 
charges of all kinds liberate them. The 
electron is exactly the same, whatever 
its source. There is, in fact, a definite 


THE NEW PHYSICS PUT DIAGRAMMATICALLY 


First we see an oxygen atom with its eight electrons. 
nucleus while the other six are at corners of an imaginary cube. 
plots out the formation of water from two hydrogen and one oxygen atoms, 


Two of these are quite close to the central 
The diagram at the right hand 
Our thanks are due to 


The Scientific American for the illustrations. 
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atom of negative electricity, and all 
electric charges and currents can be 
expressed in terms of it. The electron 

very small, much smaller than the 
hydrogen atom and much lighter. An 
atom of free positive electricity, how- 
ever, has never been discovered, tho 
atoms of matter of all kinds bearing 
positive charges are easily found. Thus, 
the lightest unit with a positive charge 
ever found is a positively-charged hy- 
drogen atom, and this plays so impor- 
tant a part in modern physics that it 
has received a special name and is called 
a proton. It is simply a hydrogen atom 
which has lost an electron. 

Every atom is imagined to comprize 
two main features: a very small posi- 
tively-charged central body, or nucleus, 
minute compared to the atom (and 
atoms are not very large themselves, 
since it requires nearly a million placed 
side by side to give a length equal to 
the thickness of a cigaret paper), sur- 
rounded by a number of electrons, pos- 
sessing together a negative charge equal 
to the positive charge on the nucleus. 
The electrons circulate round their nu- 
cleus like planets round a sun. 

The modern physicist is, then, 
concludes Doctor Andrade, the 
astronomer of worlds so small 
that millions of them exist in the 
smallest visible particle of mat- 
ter. The difficulties of his task 
can be imagined when we re- 
member that some atoms contain 
ninety or so planetary electrons. 
There is no space here to speak 
of the most astonishing chemical 
discoveries which confirm this 
theory of atomic structure—of 
the existence, for instance, of 
atoms of different mass with the 
same chemical properties, a fact 
absolutely at variance with all 
older conceptions. It is now 
known that an “elementary” and 
chemically uniform gas like chlo- 
rine consists of a mixture of 
atoms of two distinct different 
fixed weights, while the lead re- 
sulting from radium, tho chemical- 
ly similar to ordinary lead, is no* 
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so heavy. Passing reference can only be 
made to the explanation of the spectra 
of the different elements which has been 
worked out by the Danish physicist, 
Bohr, on the theoretical basis of the 
nucleus atom. 

Every atom has its spectrum, and 
the task of deducing from the charac- 
teristic spectrum the structure of the 
atom has been compared to that which 
would confront the man who had never 
seen a musical instrument if he were 
required to construct from the noise 
emitted by a grand piano when thrown 
downstairs a correct model of that for- 
midable engine of sound. Yet the task 
has been successfully attacked, and pre- 
dictions have been made which experi- 
ment has proved correct. This work 
has confirmed the existence of yet an- 
other atom—the atom, or quantum, of 
radiant energy. These three atoms— 
the quantum; the electron, or atom of 
negative electricity; and the atom of 
matter—lie at the basis of all the new 
physics. 

All that lies beyond may be summed 
up as theory, perhaps as metaphysics, 
for the present. 


THE ATOM OF HYDROGEN 
This consists of an electron rotating about a positive 


charge—the nucleus 
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THE GREATEST INTELLECTUAL FORCE 
IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


tion for the rectorship of Glasgow 

University, H. G. Wells made the 
statement that he was seriously think- 
ing of giving up fiction and devoting 
the remainder of his life to “political 
writings in the interest of labor.” In 
view of this statement, unusual signifi- 
cance may be said to attach to his new 
novel, “The Secret Places of the Heart” 
(Macmillan), which appears almost 
simultaneously with “An Outline of 
Wells” (Putnam’s), by Sidney Dark, 
editor of John O’London’s Weekly. The 
two books mark a critical moment in 
Wells’ career, the first because it may 
prove to be his last will and testament 
as a novelist, the second as a brilliant 
interpretation of his entire output. 
Both should be read if we want to un- 
derstand what Anatole France meant 


| : accepting a recent Labor nomina- 


when he said, the other day, that Wells 
is the greatest intellectual force in the 
English-speaking world. 

Mr. Wells has written better novels 
than “The Secret Places of the Heart,” 
but he has written none in which his 


purpose is so undisguized. The few 
characters of the book talk as if the 
burden of the world rested on their 
shoulders. They can hardly fail to in- 
fect any sensitive reader with their 
anxieties. They discuss psychoanalysis, 
war, and social and sexual problems 
without arriving at anything much 
more definite than the Wellsian for- 
mula: “Some new sort of world, planned 
and scientific, has to be got going.”’ The 
book finds a kind of culmination in a 
terrific expression of boredom. 

All this, it would seem, is in harmony 
with Wells’ conviction that things may 
have to grow worse before they grow 
better. Mr. Dark, in his book, has 
something to say of this conviction. The 
novelist, he points out, follows Bible 
doctrine. “It is only through great 
tribulation that society, like the indi- 
vidual, can inherit the kingdcm.” 

But no worth-while philosophy can 


be launched on a basis of negatives. 
Mr. Dark—and Wells himself—are con- 
cerned with the positive, rather than 
with the negative, aspects of the gos- 
pel implicit in the forty-odd books 
whose names confront the title-page of 
Wells’ latest novel. This positive gospel 
is clearly enunciated in “An Outline of 
Wells.” 

Mr. Dark endeavors to show, first of 
all, that Wells has his own unique and 
distinct position. He is different from 
Bernard Shaw, for instance, if only be- 
cause he is normal while Shaw is ab- 
normal. “You cannot meet Bernard 
Shaw without realizing at once that he 
is not as other men.” He is different 
from Arnold Bennett, if only because of 
his social enthusiasms. “Bennett is a 
critic. Wells is a crusader. Bennett is 
a conscious literary artist who has been 
vastly influenced by the great French 
masters. Wells uses his pen to ‘bash 
away at the minxes.’” He is different 
from Galsworthy because he takes sides. 
“Galsworthy has the qualities of a very 
fair-minded judge. He always wants 
to hear what can be said on both sides. 
Wells is always sure that there is only 
one side—his side—and he has no time 
to waste in listening to nonsense.” He 
is different from George Moore because 
his egoism is fraternal, not patronizing. 
He would never agree with Anatole 
France that life is meaningless. He 
could never accept Thomas Hardy’s no- 
tion that the world is governed by 
forces neither good nor evil. The con- 
flict of life is made for Wells not so 
much by man’s struggle against the 
eternal forces of nature as against what 
he feels are the futile conventions of 
society. 

Stupidity, in a word, is the real en- 
emy, and we understand what he means 
by the word when we think of the 
drama implicit in four of his best- 
known novels. 


“In ‘Kipps’ and ‘The History of Mr. 
Polly’ it is the soul of man struggling 
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avainst the petty stupidities of English 
retail shops. In ‘Tono-Bungay’ it is the 
soul of man struggling against the dis- 
honest stupidity of a commercial system 
built on grotesque advertizing. In ‘Anne 
Veronica’ it is the soul of man struggling 
against the stupidity of the family. Al- 
ways the individual is in the meshes not 
of fate but of folly.” 


To Wells, Mr. Dark proceeds, evil, 
suffering, sin are the consequences of 
want of judgment. To think rightly is 
to act rightly. Utopia can only be 
reached along the road of common sense. 
Chesterton continually insists that this 
isafunny world. Hardy continually de- 
plores that this is a sad world. Wells 
looks out on the world and is perplexed 
and enraged by the lack of sense which 
human beings show in their social ar- 
rangements. 

Sometimes he has his moods of de- 
spair, as when he puts into the mouth 
of Kipps the saying: “I tell you we’re 
in a blessed drain-pipe and we’ve got 
Some- 


to crawl along it till we die.” 
times he allows his characters, as in the 
case of Mr. Polly, to escape in whimsi- 
cal fashion from unendurable worries. 
But his deeper mood is expressed in the 
following passage in “New Worlds for 
Old”: 


“Tho the writer is neither a very strong 
nor a very healthy nor a very successful 
person, tho he finds much unattainable 
and much to regret, yet life presents itself 
to him more and more with every year as 
a spectacle of inexhaustible interest, of 
unfolding and intensifying beauty, and as 
a splendid field for high attempts and 
stimulating desires. Yet none the less is 
it a spectacle shot strangely with pain, 
with mysterious insufficiencies and cruel- 
ties, with pitfalls into anger and regret, 
with aspects unaccountably sad. Its most 
exalted moments are most fraught for 
him with the appeal for endeavor, with 
the urgency of unsatisfied wants. These 
shadows and pains and instabilities do not, 
to his sense at least, darken the whole 
prospect; it may be indeed that they in- 
tensify its splendors to his perceptions; 
yet all these evil ugly aspects of life come 
to him with an effect of challenge, as 
something not to be ignored but passion- 
ately disputed, as an imperative call for 


whatever effort and courage lurk in his 
composition. Life and the world are fine, 
but not as an abiding place; as an arena.” 


Mr. Dark makes much of the conflict 
between the social and individual im- 
pulses in Wells, and shows that he 
abandoned the Fabian Society largely 
because he became afraid that the Col- 
lectivism for which that Society stands 
would degenerate into bureaucracy. We 
are also told of Wells’ strong belief 
in the endowment of motherhood, and 
we get a fascinating account of his re- 
ligious development. In “First and Last 
Things,” the book in which he stated 
his taith some fifteen years ago, the 
idea of personal immortality was defi- 
nitely rejected and the idea of God was 
dimly foreshadowed. Now, through 
such books as “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through,” “God the Invisible King” and 

















From John O’London’s Weekly 
“THIS LITTLE VOLCANO OF A MAN” 
H. G. Wells as an English caricaturist sees him. 
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THREE SHIPS 


A picture in which Mr, Lankes catches the very breath of life. 
wind blows; the ships plunge; the water roars, 


“The Soul of a Bishop,” we can trace 
the growth of a firm belief in God, if 
not in immortality. The World War 
expedited this process, and led to a con- 
viction that the impulse to serve man- 
kind, if it is to be enduring, must be 
based on something larger than one’s 
individual good intentions—must pro- 
ceed from something which we might 
as well call “God.” Mr. Dark continues: 


“Wells continually anticipated the pos- 
sibility of a great war that should vitally 
affect the life of the western world and 
possibly threaten the continuance of its 
civilization, tho even his prophetic vision 
could not anticipate the long-drawn-out 
struggle, and the complete economic chaos 
that has followed victory and defeat. Dur- 
ing the War Wells lost faith in the power 
of man to reach that heaven of his heart’s 
desire which he calls the World State 
without extraneous aid. 

“The stupidity, the narrow vision, the 
wickedness in high places that made west- 
ern Europe a shambles from August, 1914, 
to November, 1918, made it impossible for 
him to believe that man, without some 
radical change of mind and spirit, will 
ever be able to work out his own salva- 
tion. The War made our boasted progress 
a sham, and compelled us to realize that 
mankind was in practically the same posi- 
tion as it was centuries before. 

“The impetus therefore towards regen- 
eration must be sought outside man him- 
self. In ‘God the Invisible King,’ Wells 


goes back to the famil- 
iar evangelical position 
that society can only be 
saved by individuals 
who have been saved, 
indviduals who have ex- 
perienced a change of 
heart and have been 
born again.” 

Mr. Dark shows that 
Wells’ thought, from 
the beginning, has run 
in the direction of 
some kind of World 
State or World Fed- 
eration. The idea is 
magnificently express- 
ed in “The Outline of 
History,” and it all 
amounts, in the end, 
to something like this: 


The 


“Given a sufficient number of men con- 
scious of the inspiration and assistance of 
God, the old order with its cruelty and its 
futility and its waste may be destroyed 
and all things may be made new. But 
God helps those who help themselves. The 
World State can only be reached by edu- 
cation, by truer and fuller knowledge, by 
a new basis of thought which will over- 
throw parochial and national boundaries 
and will regard mankind as a _ whole, 
equally the children of God, equally the 
heirs of His Kingdom.” 


It is easy to sneer at the Wells gospel 
as fatuous. Mr. Dark admits that it 
may be inferior to the old gospels. “I 
am certainly not inclined,” he says, “to 
discuss its intrinsic value. I have mere- 
ly endeavored to summarize and explain 
its tenets.” He adds: 


“The point of outstanding interest and 
importance is that this little voleano of a 
man with the strength and the limitations 
of his class, its amazing and sometimes 
coarse candor, its sentimentality and its 
morals, this man who has been described 
as the greatest intellectual force in the 
English-speaking world, should have given 
the best years of his life to preaching a 
gospel at all and should have insisted on 
the necessity for men to be mystically 
guided and inspired. 

“When Mr. Wells found God, the age 
of materialism definitely came to an end.” 





AN AMERICAN PAINTER-GRAVER 


LANKES REVIVES INTEREST 
IN THE WOODCUT 


ried forward with so much dis- 

tinction by Thomas Bewick in 
England a century ago and by Timothy 
Cole in this country in later years, is 
coming into new prominence. We find 
considerable space devoted to the sub- 
ject in European papers, while America 
is the home of at least one wood-engraver 
of international fame. That engraver 
is Julius J. Lankes, of Gardenville, New 
York, a real portent and a man who is 
properly described as a master of his 
medium. His work has pene- 


T HE art of the wood-engraver, car- 


Mr. Lankes’ career has a certain rep- 
resentative quality. His struggle has 
been the struggle of hundreds of Ameri- 
can youths who have tried to “follaw 
the gleam” and to earn their livings at 
the same time. He was born in Buf- 
falo, we learn from an article by Alfred 
Fowler in Arts and Decoration, thirty- 
eight years ago. As boy he has known 
what it meant to deliver groceries, carry 
papers and peddle ice, and as man he 
has wielded a pick and shovel and mixed 
concrete. - When we add to the occupa- 





trated to Japan and is known 
in France. It has been re- 
produced in many American 
magazines and exhibited pub- 
licly in Buffalo, Boston and 
New York. Mr. Lankes, ac- 
cording to one enthusiast, 
Wilbur Macey Stone, who 
writes in the Buffalo Maga- 
zine of Arts, is even greater 
than Bewick; while Bolton 
Brown, in a monograph on 
Lankes,* says that he does 
not recall any engraving 
more sensitive than Lankes’ 
at once to nature and to the 
substance in which the artist 
expresses his ideas of nature. 
“Those compromizes with 
truth, and, be it added, with 
beauty, which every art, ac- 
cording to its tools, necessi- 
tates,” Mr. Brown goes on to 
say, “are here quite uncon- 
sciously and perfectly made. 
The resultant print looks like 
simplicity itself, and so it is, 
but not at all the simplicity 

of emptiness. It is the sim- = 
plicity of a success that is so 
natural thet we think it is 
easy and obvious—until we 
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try to duplicate it.” 


THE WOODCUTTER OF GARDENVILLE 


In this portrait of Julius J. Lankes by his friend Schwane- 


*J. J. LANKES: PAINTER-GRAVER 
ON Woop. By Bolton Brown. Kan- 
sas City: Alfred Fowler. 


kamp we get a vivid impression of the man who is lending 
new distinction 


to an art that Thomas 
century ago. 


Bewick glorified a 
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tions narfied mechanical, architectural 
and commercial drawing and tool-de- 
signing, and take into account the fact 
that Lankes’ dominating ambition has 
always been that of a creative artist, we 
are able to understand something of the 
conflict through which he has passed on 
his way to his heart’s desire. 

The greater number of the years he 
spent after leaving school were “waste- 
ful years,” he says. His desire for art 
expression led him to take correspon- 
dence-school courses in art, but it was 
not until he was twenty-four years old 
that he attended his first art school— 
the Art Students’ League of Buffalo, 
under Ernest Fosbery. In 1912 and 
1913 he attended the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and studied under William 
Paxton and Philip Hale. 

In view of his experience, it is not 
surprising that he reacted violently 


from his environment. He read Tolstoy 
and became something of a Communist. 
He has said that he likes modern art 
chiefly as an expression of rebellion, and 


he finds in such a book as Floyd Dell’s 


“Moon Calf” the story of his own life. 

In 1914 he married, and the dat 
marks his determination to become a 
wood-engraver. His knowledge of tools 
served him in good stead. He had 
learned that apple and pear wood were 
suitable for wood-engravings, so he cut 
small blocks from an appie tree that had 
blown down near his home, seasoned 
them and went to work. 

Practically all of Lankes’ early wood- 
blocks, Mr. Fowler tells us in Arts and 
Decoration, were cut during holidays or 
evenings. It is one of the articles of his 
faith that an artist should not be depen- 
dent on public patronage, and should 
create only when the spirit moves. He 
looks back to William Blake as the su- 
preme artist of modern times; the rules 
and schools of art mean little to him. 
He believes, with Tolstoy, that art is a 
human activity that cannot exist for its 
own sake. He also believes that art sur- 
vives only because it makes for the 
betterment of mankind, and that it sur- 
vives only in the degree that it possesses 
this quality. 
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THE SLEIGH RIDE 
We can follow here, at its best, the technical skill by which Mr. Lankes transforms ‘something familiar 


into something memorable. 


The picture conveys a sense of movement, of distance, of cold. 
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SPRING 


In this print is suggested the artist’s belief that plowing is perhaps the most significant human activity 
The patient horses, the man with the reins, the morning clouds, are all part of the suggestion 


The first American magazine to pub- 
lish Lankes’ engravings was the Lib- 
erator, but the International Studio, 
Scribner’s, the Century, Vanity Fair 
and other well-known periodicals soon 
followed suit. Mr. Lankes found him- 


self, if not exactly famous, at least on 
the road to fame, and has summoned 
up courage to abandon his commercial 
pursuits and to devote his entire time to 
creative work. 

His subjects are mostly human and 


homely — “subjects,” as Mr. Fowler 
says, “that teem with life, life as we 
know it, and not as some abnormal may 
imagine it.” The sea in “Three Ships” 
reminds this critic of a fine Japanese 
print, the ‘“‘Wave” by Hokusai, in its 
beauty and magnificence. In this com- 
position “the artist unconsciously dis- 
plays his versatility by handling the 
distant ship in a manner differing en- 
tirely from that of the first two.” But 
“the effect is not at all inharmonious; it 
is perfectly natural to see the ship on 
the horizon in silhouet.”’ 

“The Sleigh Ride”. is a wonderfully 
vivid bit of work and appeals by reason 
of the familiarity of its subject. It con- 
veys a sense of movement, of distance, 
of cold, and all in a small space with the 
art that conceals art. 

“Spring” is another 
which immediately charms with its 
homely and familiar motive. “The pa- 
tient horses with their heads bent to 
their task and the man with the reins 
around his neck following the plow all 
strike a responsive chord in our being. 
The early morning clouds help the sug- 


composition 


gestion of movement and the grove of 
trees at one side breaks the monotony 
of the flat horizon. The whole print is 
typical of the artist’s belief that plow- 
ing is perhaps the most significant hu- 
man activity.” 

All of these prints—and dozens more 
—are distinguished by what Bolton 
Brown, in his monograph, calls “their 
freedom from the atmosphere of the 
studios, with its endless suggestion of 
other men’s art.” It is Lankes’ distinc- 
tion that “he seems to see without the 
familiar results of steepage in art at- 
mospheres, and his message is, there- 
fore, not an echo but an original thing 
born of the contact between the external 
world and his own fresh mind.” Mr. 
Brown proceeds to reveal some of the 
secrets of the wood-engraver’s craft: 


“A wood-engraving of a linear drawing 
is done in one of two ways: the block, 
which before it is engraved at all prints 
black, may be so cut that the resulting 
design is a pattern of dark on a ground of 
light. This is negative engraving, because 
the incision of the tool simply removes 
parts of the dark pattern, thus adding 
the area removed to the negative ground 
against which the pattern is seen. All 
wood-engravings which reproduce ordinary 
dark - on - light drawings are necessarily 
done in this way. The engraver cuts 
around the artist’s drawing: he does not 
cut the drawing itself. 

“The second way to engrave is just the 
reverse of this: the cutting is the drawing; 
the chisel delineates as it travels. The re- 
sult is a drawing in white-on-black, a pat- 
tern, the lights of which are positive and 
the darks negative. This is, of course, the 
artist’s method, in which the result is con- 
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ceived from the beginning in terms of 
white chisel cuts that draw. This is Mr. 
Lankes’ method pure and simple. 

“If a man can imagine anything beauti- 
ful in white incisions on a black ground, 
here is his rational way to embody his 
thought. And, incidentally, to get a block 


that will print. Very obviously, Mr. Lankes 
is such a man—his entire output makes up 
a demonstration of keenness and sensitive- 
ness to just this use of engraving.” 


This. young artist, we are told fur- 
ther, is gifted with more than the mere 


THE MAN OF SORROWS 


Mr. Lankes was thinking of the War when he made this pic- 
His Christ is a Christ betrayed and flouted. 


ture, 
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lacemaker’s pleasure in the perception 
of light on dark: he possesses in addi- 
tion “a draftsman’s interest in many 
sides of the objective world and an orig- 
inal power of translating that interest 
into terms of a drawing necessarily very 
different from what is done with brush 
or pencil—a drawing that is conceived 
in memories of chisel cuts and created 
in those terms.” Mr. Brown concludes: 


“It is not the sort of thing that is often 
done, or can be often done. Only very 
rarely has anyone the genuine 
Bewickian gift; the joy in the 
technique of white-line wood 
engraving combined with the 
intelligence to adapt nature 
_ thereto. 

“The unit of the artist- 
engraver’s work, the cut of the 
chisel, is hardly ever obscured 
in Mr. Lankes’ prints. There 
is practically no cross-hatching, 
and even the faint traces of it 
we regret. The lights are large, 
frank, straightforward slices 
into the box-wood: not the wild 
hacking which the professional 
temperamentalist sometimes 
gives us, the hacking of a plank 
with a hatchet; but the steady- 
handed control of one who is 
not even remotely touched with 
the disease of imagining that 
the absence of technical skill is 
an evidence of artistic sensibil- 
ity. 

“Not only is Mr. Lankes’ 
work notable for the graphic 
quality of his cutting; the en- 
graving of an artist as con- 
trasted with the artistry of an 
engraver; but he gets tones 
as well. In ‘St. Mary’s Inn,’ 
all along with his excellent 
placing of his white cuts, he 
keeps an eagle eye on his values 
and the print as a whole reads 
perfectly as a design in values. 
. . « ‘The Toad’ is a little classic. 
This toad needs no gem in its 
head: he is a gem all over. A 
toad in the grass, and three 
toadstools; are they not well? 
This is the print that makes 
every one that sees it want to 
engrave on wood.” 





THE QUEEREST NOVEL EVER WRITTEN 


JOYCE’S “ULYSSES” SETS A NEW 
STANDARD IN FICTION : 


critics of two continents. It is a 

book* over two inches thick, over 
half a million words long; it is called 
“Ulysses”; and it was written by an 
Irishman, James Joyce, now living in 
Paris. Readers in America who follow 
the output of good literature are famil- 
iar with Joyce’s remarkable “Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man,” and 
may have read his “Dubliners.” Even 
casual readers will recall the fact that, 
three years ago, an issue of the Little 
Review, of New York, in which “Ulys- 
ses” was running serially, was sup- 
pressed by the police. But few, if any, 
of either informed or casual readers 
were prepared for the critical hubbub 
evoked by the publication of the new 
book. 

One of the ablest French periodicals, 
La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, opens a 
leading article on “Ulysses” as follows: 
“With this book Ireland makes a sensa- 
tional re-entrance into high European 
literature.” To which J. Middleton 
Murry, of the London Nation, makes 
the rejoinder: ‘“ ‘Ulysses’ is many 
things: it is very big, it is hard to read, 
difficult to procure, unlike any other 
book that has been written, extraordi- 
narily interesting to those who have 
patience (and they need it), the work 
of an intensely serious man. But Euro- 
pean? That, we should have thought, 
is the last epithet to apply to it.” Mr. 
Murry, however, goes on to declare that 
in part of the story “a genius of the 
very highest order, strictly comparable 
to Goethe’s or Dostoevsky’s, is evident” ; 
while Arnold Bennett, writing in the 
London Outlook of another part, says: 
“T have never read anything to surpass 
it, and I doubt if I have ever read any- 
thing to equal it.” 

The distinguishing characteristics of 
the book are its psychologic insight and 
a kind of stenographic reporting. Mr. 
Joyce is said to have pushed the inti- 
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* ULyssres. By James Joyce. Paris: Shake- 


speare & Company. 


mate detailed analysis of character toa 
point farther than that of any other 
writer. There are only three characters 
in the story, and its action (what little 
there is) takes place in Dublin within a 
period of twenty-four hours. The three 
characters are Stephen Dedalus (hero 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ULYSSES” 

James Joyce, whom we see here in a drawing 

made by Mina Loy for Vanity Fair, is afraid 

that the public will find a moral, or something 

more serious, in his new novel “On the 
honor of a gentleman,” he says, “there is not 

one serious line in it. 

of “The Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man”), Leopold Bloom, a Hun- 
garian Jew in the advertizing business, 
and Bloom’s wife, Marion. “One might 
almost say,” Mr. Murry remarks, “that 
all the thoughts and all the experiences 
of those beings, real or imaginary, from 
their waking to their sleeping on a 
spring day in Dublin in 1904, are some- 
how given by Mr. Joyce: and not only 
their conscious thoughts—and they are 
very differently conscious—but the very 
fringes of their sentience.”” More even 
than that, Mr. Joyce stages, in that part 
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of the book which Mr. Murry specially 
admires, a kind of Walpurgisnacht of 
his chief characters. “Bloom and Deda- 
lus are revealed in a kingdom where the 
practical reactions of life are no more. 
They become human quintessentialities, 
realized potencies of the subconscious, 
metaphysical egos.” 

There is always danger that short 
quotations may give a misleading and 
unfair impression of a work, or even 
of a chapter of a work; but here is an 
extract from “Ulysses” which Arnold 
Bennett has conscientiously chosen as 
representative: 


“Making for the museum gate with long 
windy strides he lifted his eyes. Hand- 
some building. Sir Thomas Deane de- 
signed. Not following me? 

“Didn’t see me perhaps. 
eyes. 

“The flutter of his breath came forth in 
short sighs. Quick. Cold statues; quiet 
there. Safe in a minute. 

“No, he didn’t see me. 
at the gate. 

“My heart! 

“His eyes beating looked steadfastly at 
cream curves of stone. Sir Thomas Deane 
was the Greek architecture. 

“Looking for something I.” 


Light in his 


After two. Just 


Scores, even hundreds, of pages in 
“Ulysses” are filled with this kind of 
composition. Of course, Mr. Bennett 
points out, the author is trying to re- 
produce the thoughts of the personage, 
and his verbal method can be justified. 
But “upon the whole, tho the reproduc- 
tion is successful, the things repro- 
duced appear too often to be trivial and 
perfectly futile in the narrative.” Mr. 
Bennett continues: 


“IT would not accuse him of what is ab- 
surdly called ‘photographic realism.’ But 
I would say that much of the book is more 
like an official short-hand writer’s ‘note’ 
than a novel. In some of his moods the 
author is resolved at any price not to 
select, nor to make even the shortest leap 
from one point of interest to another. He 
has taken oath with himself to put it all 
down and be hanged to it. He would 
scorn the selective skill in such a master- 
piece of narrative technique as ‘Esther 
Waters’. (whose brilliance only experts can 
fully appreciate). He would probably de- 


fend himself, and find disciples to defend 
him. But unless the experience of creative 
artists since the recorded beginning of art 
is quite worthless, James Joyce is quite 
wrong-headed. Anyhow, with his wilful- 
ness, he has made novel-reading into a 
fair imitation of penal servitude. It is 
not as if his rendering of life was ex- 
haustive, or had the slightest pretension 
to be exhaustive. The rendering is ex- 
tremely and ostentatiously partial. The 
author seems to have no geographical 
sense, little sense of environment, no sense 
of the general kindness of human nature, 
and not much poetical sense. Worse than 
all, he has positively no sense of perspec- 
tive. But my criticism of the artist in 
him goes deeper. His vision of the world 
and its inhabitants is mean, hostile, and 
uncharitable. He has a colossal ‘down’ on 
humanity. Now, Christ in his all-embrac- 
ing charity might have written a supreme 
novel. Beelzebub could not.” 


Withal, James Joyce is pronounced by 
Mr. Bennett a very astonishing phenom- 
enon of letters: 


“He is sometimes dazzingly original. If 
he does not see life whole he sees it pierc- 
ingly. His ingenuity is marvelous. He 
has wit. He has a prodigious humor. He 
is afraid of naught. And had heaven in 
its wisdom thought fit not to deprive him 
of that basic sagacity and that moral self- 
dominion which alone enable an artist to 
assemble and control and fully utilize -his 
powers, he would have stood a chance of 
being one of the greatest novelists that 
ever lived. 

“The best portions of the novel (unfor- 
tunately they-constitute only a fraction of 
the whole) are superb. I single out the 
long orgiastic scene, and the long unspoken 
monolog of Mrs. Bloom which closes the 
book. The former will easily bear compari- 
son with Rabelais at his fantastical finest; 
it leaves Petronius out of sight. It has 
plenary inspiration. It is the richest stuff, 
handled with a virtuosity to match the 
quality of the material. The latter (forty 
difficult pages, some twenty-five thousand 
words without any punctuation at all) 
might in its utterly convincing realism be 
an actual document, the magical record of 
inmost thoughts thought by a woman that 
existed. Talk about understanding ‘femi- 
nine psychology’ ...I have never read 
anything to surpass it, and I doubt if I 
have ever read anything to equal it. My 
blame may have seemed extravagant, and 











my praise may seem extravagant; but that 
is how I feel about James Joyce.” 


It would be unfair to the public, Mr. 
Bennett concludes, not to refer to the 
indecency of “Ulysses.” The book is 
not pornographic, but it is “more inde- 
cent, obscene, scatological and _ licen- 
tious” than the majority of professedly 
pornographic books. We are told 
further: 


“James Joyce sticks at nothing, literally. 
He forbids himself no word. He says 
everything — everything. The code is 
smashed to bits. Many persons could not 
continue reading ‘Ulysses’; they would be 
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obliged, by mere shock, to drop it. It is 
published in France, but not in French, 
and I imagine that if it had been published 
in French there would have been trouble 
about it even in Paris. It must cause re- 
flection in the minds of all those of us who 
have hitherto held and preached that hon- 
est works of art ought to be exempt from 
police interference. Is the staggering in- 
decency justified by results obtained? The 
great majority of Britons would say that 
nothing could justify it. For myself | 
think that in the main it is not justified 
by results obtained; but I must plainly 
add, at the risk of opprobrium, that in 
the finest passages it is in my opinion 
justified.” 


THE SUPREME LITERARY ILLUSION 
AND WHY IT PERSISTS 


NE of the significant manifesta- 
QC) tions of ignorance respecting 
literary life is faith in the ex- 
istence of “Bohemia.” There is not a 
great capital in the world to-day with- 
out its purely imaginary and invented 
“Bohemia”—by the way, the very use 
of this word is evidence of an old-fash- 
ioned simplicity—and in this “Bohemia” 
are supposed to dwell the “Bohemians.” 
‘There never was such a place even in 
the conventions of literature. It is now 
and always has been as mythical as 
More’s “Utopia” or as the gardens of 
the Hesperides. The “near” genius who 
first wrote of it did not believe in it, 
and yet it remains the supreme literary 
illusion of the uninformed. The cause 
of so unique and so persistent a delu- 
sion, which no amount of exposure can 
quite dispel, is set forth by the clever 
Austrian critic, Raoul Auernheimer, in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
Fundamentally, the mistake arises 
from failure to perceive that success in 
literature, like success in any art, in 
any impression, in any business, im- 
plies hard work and devoted study. 
There is no such thing as success in 
literature based upon “genius” only, 
upon inspiration only, upon opportunity 
only. The toil is terrible. Well have 


the French critics of literature, after 


much recent discussion, come to the 
conclusion that the writer must be a 
a writer and nothing else if he means 
to win fame and fortune. The “out- 
sider,” the Philistine, the dilettante, 
fancies a sort of fairyland in which 
princes of the pen dash off immortal 
tales between love affairs. The student 
of literature at home or at school is fed 
upon the romantic episodes in the lives 
of poets until it is inferred that there 
is nothing but song and love and feast- 
ing in the career. 

Upon the basis of this superstition— 
it deserves no better name, according 
to the keen Austrian critic—Murger 
first established the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia in the purely literary sense. His 
“Vie de Bohéme” is in reality a second- 
rate performance, altho it made its pub- 
lisher rich and immortalized its author. 
It corresponded to no reality whatever. 
Murger wrote many other books and 
one cannot disparage them more justly 
than by saying they are as second rate 
as is his best-known volume. The work 
of Murger on Bohemian life is no bril- 
liantly constructed unit from which a 
single chapter cannot be extracted with- 
out destroying the whole. Its person- 
ages are not ably differentiated. They 
do not even live for us. The reader who 
gets acquainted with the poetaster 
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Schannard, the painter-musician, knows 
the painter Marcel just as well, to say 
nothing of the writer Rodolphe. He 
who falls in love with the irresponsible 
Mimi need not change his attitude in 
the least to be able to adjust himself 
to the inconsequential Musette. 

What is the source of the charm in 
this picture of Bohemia? The mere 
fact, replies the gifted Austrian com- 
mentator upon it all, that we read about 
Murger’s world when we are young and 
inexperienced. We learn about this “Bo- 
hemia’”’ when we leave school and are 
intoxicated by the fancies of a senti- 
mental nature that overpower us at 
sight of a slim waist, if we be mascu- 
line, or a mysterious elocutionary voice, 
if we be feminine. The fancy of the 
adolescent turns at certain periods to 
dreams of military conquest, to adven- 
tures in the style of Gil Blas, to ex- 
ploration of a new world of science. 
Not until we fall under the spell of a 
first love do we turn to the Bohemia 
of which we have read. We are poets 
ourselves at least potentially and we 
long to leave family, duty, responsibil- 
ity and all the rest of it to immortalize 
ourselves in the Bohemia where the 
poet has no duties and his lady love is 
light and sweet and careless of to- 
morrow. 

This world of Bohemia beckons us 
and into it we rush—at a certain age 
saturated with the atmosphere of illu- 
sion. The “poets” are not famous—no. 
They are the great misunderstood. 
They never work. They borrow. They 
live precariously, having no talents to 
exploit, upon what they can filch or 
borrow from the unsuspecting Philis- 
tine who invades these regions under 
the misapprehension that these poor, 
half-mad denizens of the cheap lodging 
house and the back stairs have “genius.” 
It all seems so like the truth as set 
forth by Murger in his book! The 
Frenchman must be permitted the con- 
vention of his art. He must be allowed 
to assume that when one vagabond 
scribbler sleeps in a garret with a 
dauber who has failed in life, a third 
vagabond will show up flourishing a 


gold coin. They are “apaches,” as they 
say in Paris, or hooligans as Londoners 
call them, but quote a line from Racine 
or spout a bit of criticism about art and 
these poor devils become men of 
“genius,” sure to write an immortal 
book in a year or paint an effect greater 
than anything achieved by Rembrandt. 
The thing is so utterly preposterous 
that its persistence would be inexplica- 
ble if we did not take into account the 
moonstruck madness of the Philistines 
who take it all so seriously. The deni- 
zens of this “Bohemia” are sometimes 
too crazy themselves to know what 
frauds they are, yet they must them- 
celves be amazed at times to perceive 
how seriously they are taken by people 
who do not know what grim and per- 
sistent labor is necessary to succeed 
even in a moderate way as a poet or 
prose writer. 

As for the women one finds in this 
Bohemian world, the facts in their cases 
are often too pathetic for recital. They 
must forget their bright and pretty 
pasts—when they had happy homes and 
people who loved them—and work for 
a lazy cigarette-smoker who could not 
produce a line of real poetry if he 
wanted to—and it is doubtful if he ever 
wanted to. The “Bohemia” that really 
exists, then, is not literary or artistic 
at all and the creator of it, Murger, 
really knew nothing about any such 
place. His book is not a transcript 
from experience, despite the misstate- 
ments on this subject into which cer- 
tain ill-informed “historians of litera- 
ture” are beguiled. 

Murger, with an affectation of learn- 
ing that is characteristic, has the au- 
dacity to declare in a preface that “Bo- 
hemia” has always existed, that Homer 
lived in it as well as Shakespeare and 
Moliére. Of Homer we know too little 
to be, able to assert that his mode of 
life was irregular. It may be that the 
life of Shakespeare had its too uncon- 
ventional aspects, but there is not a 
shadow of foundation for the belief that: 
he was any such unkempt, idle, disso- 
lute vagabond as we find haunting the 
cheap restaurants of big cities to-day. 
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WHAT IT MEANS 


Moliére was no Bohemian—quite the 
contrary. These immortal writers of 
the past were not Bohemians because 
the conditions of their day permitted no 
such masquerade by serious workers. 
The illusion of a literary “Bohemia” 
could have arisen only from the pecu- 
liar economic conditions of the nine- 
teenth century. These permitted for the 
first time an actual and active circula- 
tion of cash among a class of people 
who hitherto got their wage only in 
kind. A free exchange of commodities 
set in with the industrial revolution and 
it became possible for the literary 
worker to see himself marketed as a 
commodity for the patronage of the 
masses. The talent that previously was 
exploited by a patron was now served 
up in the “market.” In a sense the man 
of genius became “free,” but in an- 
other sense he became the slave of the 
“market.”” He did not have to suit the 
whim of a patron, but he had to cater 
to the taste of the mob. He had to 
work much harder than ever he did 


before, but his reward was infinitely 
richer from the pecuniary standpoint. 
The prostitution of talent and of genius 


for a commercialized end became a 
familiar spectacle. 

Those who refused to cater to the 
mob in this fashion had to live in gar- 
rets on a pittance obscurely, but only 
the raw Philistine infers that these 
characters populated ‘““Bohemia.” They 
lived solitary lives of hard work, as we 
know from the career of Balzac, which 
is typical, and Balzac is the one who 
warns the young writer to beware of 
the idleness which is so characteristic 
of “Bohemia.” Nothing that can live 
was ever written in “Bohemia,” and 
every writer of genius knows this well. 
Hence the emancipation of the writer 
from the “patron” of past ages did not 
make “Bohemia” anything more than 
the supreme literary illusion it has long 
been. It never existed outside the 
fairyland of fancy, but it seemed plausi- 
ble to the “outsider’’ when there had 
emerged a class of men known as 
“writers” — mysterious and _ inspired 
from on high. 
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Shakespeare and Moliere were not 
writers in the “‘Bohemian” sense. They 
were theatrical managers who _inci- 
dentally wrote plays. Even a genius as 
recent as Goethe was a tutor to princely 
families or at best a theatrical director. 
Schiller was a professor of history. 
Much later than the era of the latest 
of these began that speculation in his 
own genius which may be said to com- 
prise the foundation of every artist 
with pen or brush, every writer who has 
his own way to make in the world. The 
situation was novel, sufficiently novel 
to enable Murger to foist his fancy off 
upon the Philistine as a reality. Men 
of sense actually supposed that master- 
pieces of literature were shaken out of 
the sleeve of genius between orgies 
without preparation or study. The 
writer was too new a figure in the world 
to be understood. 

Not only is this “Bohemia” a myth, 
its tradition is “bad form” among men 
of genius who succeed in the arts— 
poetry, painting, sculpture, the play. 
The genius may still fail or his recog- 
nition may be delayed, but he is often 
an amazingly respectable character. 

He has “conscience,” to use the word 
applied by a brilliant French critic to 
the sum of all the feelings with which 
a true genius regards his art. He feels 
the “sting of conscience” when he is 
false to his art, and in this fundamental 
fact we have the secret of the impossi- 
bility of any such “Bohemia” as now 
survives in the misguided minds of the 
Philistines. ‘Bohemians’ who feel no 
sting of conscience because of their 
idleness in Murger’s unreal world are 
not artists, but humbugs, and those who 
take them seriously are the victims of 
humbugs. The painters and poets of 
our day live lives of regularity at least 
on the surface. They emerge from bour- 
geois circles into the world of their art 
and find it conventionalized enough. 
They may preach communism, but they 
marry wealth. Even those men of tal- 
ent who wed no heiresses can go into 
the homes of the rich and powerful as 
guests, and they like to have it inferred 
that they are perfectly at home there. 
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OETRY, a pioneer magazine of 
P verse, published in Chicago, in 

an editorial gesture toward some 
of its contemporaries that are devoted 
exclusively to exploiting current verse, 
directs attention to the growing num- 
ber of publications in that class. There 
are dozens, if not scores, of them, and 
by actual count we find represented in 
their combined tables of contents for a 
recent month one hundred and seven- 
teen metrical contributors. Yet their 
contributions, with few exceptions, can 
be described as unimpressive, as lack- 
ing in distinction and even as being 
questionable poetry. We are moved to 
wonder whether a number of these 
“poetry magazines” are rendering a 
genuine service, are developing interest 
in poetry, or whether they are doing 
the reverse. 

Yet, as Poetry says, “if new maga- 
zines may be assumed to indicate a cer- 
tain vitality in the art they represent, 
modern poetry may be congratulated; 
for its voices are speaking everywhere 
in organs from leaflet to folio size.” 
While many of them are for poets only, 
most of them admit the poets along 
with writers of tales, essays, crticizms 
—sometimes limners and composers. 
Confining ourselves to the poets, and as 
a fair or foul (sic) example of the 
recent contributions of more than a 
hundred of them to the magazines in 
question, we find nothing quite good or 
bad enough in Poetry itself for quota- 
tion, but in other “pure-poetry” publi- 
cations we discover the following con- 
tributions, in the order named, in the 
Lyric (Norfolk, Va.); the Measure 
(New York); American Poetry Maga- 
zine (Milwaukee), and the two con- 
cluding selections in Contemporary 
Verse (Philadelphia) : 
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THE YOUNG BEAUTY 
By LIZETTE WooDWORTH REESE 





MY two old neighbors come along the 
lane 

Tucking their sober skirts up from the 
grass;— 

“To see her you see April in a glass; 

She is the quince bough blowing at your 
pane.” 

From village houses in a windy lane;— 

“The folk in church have scarce the wit 
to pray; 

Her looks drift in between each word they 
say.—” 

But ah, I know a lovelier face was mine! 

Beauty indeed is but the flower of 
quince; 

(And who so well as I should know this 
thing?) 

Blown out of mind as out the white tree 
nigh, 

And down the dusty highways of Long 
Since, 

Blown out of mind. 
spring ;— 

For ah, I know a lovelier face had I! 


There is no second 


SPRING IN THE ZOO 
By WITTER BYNNER 


"THEY are so melancholy when they sing, 

The monkeys that have mated yester- 
year, 

When in their partly puckered brows 
appear 

The zoological effects of spring. 

They whimper while the bulls are bellow- 
ing, 

They leave the cadences to chantecleer. 

Stallions are shriller. Cats are more 
severe. 

But monkeys are so just about the thing. 


The ignominy and the blatant urge 

Of ancient, unintelligible lust! 

I wonder if a cage is what compels 

That supervention at the very verge, 
That beady blink of undeceived disgust 
While women’s voices wave like little bells. 
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COME ON 
By ZONA GALE 


They said: “You are too democratic. You 
lose your dignities, 

You take away from people the right to 
set you apart— 

A very precious right of the people. 
must have more reticences, 
Your deprecation is assumed, your lack of 

manner is not honest.” 


You 


He replied: “Dear souls, I will tell you 

how it is: 
feed and breed as do all of us. 

esses are our processes. 

My body will die and disappear in the 
usual manner, 

And in the usual manner it has been born. 

The truth is, my democracy is a birthmark. 

And if my thinking is differentiated 

That means no aristocracy of thought. 

(Good heavens—aristocracy of thought!) 

But that means that I have seen over the 
edge, toward more democracy. 

Come on!” 


My proc- 


ELIZABETH 
By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


Gas has the strange sweet grace of 
violets 


That stand in slender vases in the dusk 
When fireflies weave their unseen fairy 
nets 
About an unreal world of rose and musk. 
She has the glad young smile that poppies 
wear 
In quiet gardens when the day comes in 
With dewy cobwebs tangled in her hair 
And laughing eyes that bid the dance 
begin! 
Her path’s a trail of beauty down the 
years 
And where she steps the dust is touched 
with flame; 
A genius, as of hills when night appears, 
Clings to her from the silence whence 
she came. 
—She passes me and there remains be- 
hind 
A sense of flowers drifting down the 
wind. 


I AM NOT HARD TO SATISFY 


By HELEN CLARK STRONG 


] AM not hard to satisfy, 
Tho I have dreamed, as women will. 
A taste, before the years go by! 
(And yet I thirst to drink my fill.) 
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Altho in dreams I see you stand 

A towering height of love and strength; 
Oh, give me but a feeble hand! 

I’ll make your pillow smooth at length. 


And as for love—I long to be 
Embraced, engulfed by what is you; 
But still there’s love enough in me 
To fling an ocean round us two. 


Dearer-than-All, do you but come; 
Come strong or weak, with flame or 
spark. 
Kindle the hearthflame of your home. 
It is so lonely in the dark. 


A fire, before the years go by! 

(Into my heart there creeps a chill) 
I am not hard to satisfy, 

Tho I have dreamed as women will. 


The following lyric, which we find in 
the Bookman, was read recently at a 
meeting of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica and was criticized because of one 
of two alleged slightly mixed meta- 
phors. Passing over this questionable 
defect, we reprint the poem as a genu- 
ine, poignant utterance: 


WORDS TO SLEEP UPON 
By LEONORA SPEYER 


HERE are words that wait 
With the night, 
Soft as a pillow 
And white; 
Cool as a rose in the rain, 
Deep as disdain. 


My pillow is smooth 

To my face, 

And its words are like 
Whispering lace; 

Made of a wingéd design, 
That is weaving of mine. 


But under my pillow 

I hide 

A song, with a singing 

Inside; 

Like a locket that hangs on a chain 
Of finely-wrought pain. 


The late John Burroughs once as- 
sured us that Carl Sandburg was neither 
in nor of the Whitman tradition and 
that old Walt would not be flattered by 
being mentioned in the same paragraph 
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with the author of “Smoke and Steel.” 
But the “good, gray poet” need not 
have been ashamed of the following 
lines which have appeared in the New 
Republic: 


SEA SLANT 
By CARL SANDBURG 


Cr up the sea slant, 
On up the horizon, 
This ship limps. 


The bone of her nose fog-gray, 
The heart of her sea-strong, 
She came a long way, 

She goes a long way. 


On up the horizon, 
On up the sea-slant, 
She limps sea-strong, fog-gray. 


She is a green-lit night gray. 
She comes and goes in sea fog. 
Up the horizon slant she limps. 


The spirit touch of Edna Millay may 
be detected in the following lyric, 
which we find in the Bookman. Or is it 
that Miss Millay is employing a pseu- 
donym? 


TO ATALANTA 
By DorotHy Dow 
OU, Atalanta, were so fleet. 
Lend the magic of your feet, 
Lend your rushing sandals slim 
That I may outdistance him. 


I would race with him, and show 
How much faster I can go. 


Then, when he, all wearily 

Stops to rest beneath a tree, 
Whisper to him that I will 

Wait ... beyond the farthest hill. 


The main business of poetry being to 
reveal the beauty of holiness in common 
things, the following revelatory verses, 
from the English Review, are a pro- 
nounced success: 


WILD ROSES 
By CoNSTANCE GREEN 


FASHIONED that man may know 
how fair can be 

The common things God shapes 

continually. 
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Flushed like a maiden’s cheek 
when in her heart 

Love and its mysteries 
tremblingly start. 


Stenciled each perfect leaf 
with crimson veins, 

As if God still could spare 
time, and great pains. 


Framed in her sheath of green 
on a tall spray, 

Unfolds this lovely flower 

at break of day; 


Holding her rosy cup 
up to the Sun; 

Folding his secrets close 
when day is done; 


Falling when life is past 
with one faint sigh; 

Lovely, even in death, 

her petals lie. 

Fashioned that man may know 
how fair can be 

The common things God shapes 
continually. 


In a book of prison poems, “Bars and 
Shadows,” by Ralph Chaplin, who was 
convicted under the Espionage Act and 
is serving a twenty-year sentence in the 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, we detect 
some verses that strongly resemble au- 
thentic poetry. For example: 


PHANTOMS 
By RALPH CHAPLIN 


HOST of a mountain 
And ghost of a moon; 
Night birds sink droopingly 
Over the dune. 


Clouds drifting hazily, 
Stars blurring through; 
Darknes come close to me— 

Darkness and you. 


Mist on the water 

And mist in the sky; 
Netted with silver 

The waves ripple by. 


Ghost of a solitude 
Lit with dead stars. 
You have your memories 
I have my bars! 
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In a book of Kentucky mountain 
rhymes entitled ‘““Kinfolks” (Houghton- 
Mifflin), by Ann Cobb, we discover sev- 
eral verses that have already appeared 
in CURRENT OPINION and elsewhere. 
Fairly characterizing the dialect poetry 
to which Miss Cobb confines herself in 
this first volume we select as new to 
these columns: 


THE GOURD HORN 
By ANN CoBB 


OWADAYS-FOLKS can’t blow that 
horn; 

Blow and they puff, puff and they blow, 

And swar the dad-busted thing won’t go. 

Gee-oh, I’ve blowed hit sence I was born. 


When I was a chunk of a lad with a hoe, 
Working the crap and shirking the crap, 
The sun-ball a-scorching me ready to 

drap, 

Gee-oh, I longed for that horn to blow! 


Little old Maw could make hit sing, 
Sing of the corn pone and vinegar pie, 
And the bed where a pompered boy could 
lie. 
Gee-oh, hit’s long-ago days that cling! 


THE WIDOW MAN 
By ANN CoBB 


I ’VE brung you my three babes, that lost 
their Maw a year ago. 

Folks claim you are right women, larned 
and fitten for to know 

What’s best for babes, and how to raise 
’em into Christian men. 

I’ve growed afeard to leave ’em lest the 
house ketch fire again. 

For tho I counsel ’em a sight each time I 
ride to town, 

Little chaps get so sleepy-headed when the 
dark comes down! 


A body can make shift somehow to feed 
‘em up of days, 

But nights they need a woman-person’s 
foolish little ways 

(When all of t’other young things are 
tucked under mammy’s wings, 

And the hoot-owls and the frogs and all 
the lonesome critters sing). 

You’ll baby ’em a little when you get ’em 
in their gown? 

Little chaps get so sleepy-headed when the 
dark comes down! 
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The Yale Review is going abroad 
nowadays for much of the verse that 
distinguishes its columns, and no criti- 
cizm .may be made of such imported 
poetry as is smuggled into the following 
lines: 


NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN 
By W. M. LEtTTs 
N° night in Heaven!—Ah, he did not 


know, 
That worn old Eastern saint, the tender 
glow 
Of summer evenings in the happy West. 


He had not seen the sunset smolder low 

Behind the larches on the far hill’s crest, 

Nor watched the rooks and daws fly home 
to rest. 


He had not known the scent of new-mown 
hay 

In dream-like fields about the close of day, 

Nor seen the hawthorns by the May 
moon’s light. 


He had not envied lovers as they stray 

About the dusky lanes, where, starry 
white, 

The dog-rose throws her garlands for de- 
light. 


If he could know, as we, belovéd, know 

Twilight and harvest-moon, he too would 
pray: 

“Morning and noon are good but night is 
best— 

Maker of stars! 
night!” 


Oh, give us back the 


In Harper’s we come across the fol- 
lowing poem, some of the didactic senti- 
ments of which may be open to question 
but which, on the whole, may be re- 
garded as a lyrical extension of the 
Darwinian theory: 


OLD SELVES 
By Mary BRENT WHITESIDE 


T HO my songs may hint of wings; 
Touch on magic, secret things, 

They are only shadowings 

Of the many selves in me, 

Shrouded each in mystery. 

For my heart knows every tongue; 

It is old and very young. 
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Autumn speaks in tawny grapes; 
Through the snow a hint escapes 
Of the pear tree’s flower shapes. 
But these selves of mine retain 
Stranger mysteries than pain; 
Darker secrets than are read 
From the cold lips of the dead. 


In the flames that leap and fall, 
When dusk creeps across the wall, 
There is life and death—and all. 

In the coals that feed the flame, 
First was life, and then death came. 
What is there to hold or hide— 
Songs are old selves that have died! 


Mr. de la Mare may be guilty of 
nature-faking but there is witchery in 
the following verses, from the Broom, 
and we have no doubt that many a cat 
has felt what the poet quotes his feline 
companion as miaouing: ~ 


COMFORT 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


S I sat by the fire, 
Puss said to me: 
“There burns the fire, man, 

And here bide we. 


“Four Walls around us 
Against the cold air; 

And the latchet drawn close 
To the draughty Stair. 


“A Roof o’er our heads— 
Star-proof, moon immune; 
And a wind in the chimney 
To wail us a tune. 


“What felicity?” miaoued he, 
“Where none may intrude; 
Just Man and Beast—set 

In this Solitude! 


“You in your sheep’s-wool coat, 
Buttons of bone, 

And me in my fur-about 

On the warm hearthstone.” 


Pulsing in and between the lines of 
the following elegy, of credit to: the 
Liberator, is an element of cosmic*emo- 
tion that is star-rooted and yet throbs 
and foliates with human conviction—an 
apotheosis of grief: 


AFTERMATH 
By LouIsE BRYANT 


[*42. they are singing your praises, 
Now you are gone. 

But only I saw your going, 

1... « @ene . . . in the dawn. 


Dear, they are weeping about you, 
Now you are dead, 

And they’ve placed a granite stone 
Over your head. 


I cannot cry any more, 

Too burning deep is my grief... . 
I dance through my spendthrift days 
Like a fallen leaf. 


Faster and faster I whirl 

Toward the end of my days. 
Dear, I am drunken with sadness 
And lost down strange ways. 


If only the dance would finish 

Like a flash in the sky . . . oh, soon, 
If only a storm would come shouting— 
Hurl me past stars and moon! 


In the Westminster Gazette (London) 
we come upon this poignant little lyric 
which has all the ear-notes of being a 
genuine cry of confession tho not of 
defeat: 


SALVAGE 
By JESSIE PHILLIPS MorRIS 


LIFE has stripped me, 
Broken my body, 
Stamped on my heart; 
Taken my name, 
Clothed me in shame, 
Flung me these rags. 
I am alone, 
Kindred disown, 
Old friends forget; 
Bitter my bread, 
Homeless my head 
Down in the dust. 
Useless the fight? 
Weakness to Might 
Ever must fall? 
Yet from the rack, 
Out of the black 
Darkness, and Storm, 
Lo! I have brought 
In anguish wrought 
This Pearl—my Soul. 
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PRESENT PUNISHMENT FOR PAST MISDEEDS 


LO, THE POOR RAILROADS 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


this country never can be wholly 

prosperous unless its railroads, too, 
are prosperous, and the railroads can 
never be wholly prosperous nor able to 
perform their full and proper functions 
as common ¢carriers so long as those in 
nominal command are compelled to take 
their orders from regulatory commis- 
sions whose knowledge of railroading 
and of business is of purely academic 
character. 

Some of the railroad officers or their 
bankers misbehaved themselves many 
years ago and the result has been that 
a most severe punishment has been 
meted out over a series of years—a 
punishment which is still in force—but 
meted out upon whom? Upon those 
responsible for the misdeeds of long 
ago? No. Those parties and interests 
have “passed on,” and the punishment 


|: may be stated as an axiom that 


is being borne, not always meekly, by 
those who had no hand in the misde- 


meanors of other days. It is being 
borne by a new set of railroad officials, 
most of them risen from the ranks. It 
is being borne by innocent stockholders 
who have no more real say in the man- 
agement of the properties in which they 
are part owners than in the manage- 
ment of the Federated Malay States. 
The longer the punishment lasts the 
longer will be the delay in a complete 
development of the country and the 
return of a permanent prosperity. 

In principle, the theory of regulation 
of public utility properties is based on 
the fact that franchises under which 
they operate belong to the public, and 
that the rights of the public, therefore, 
must be looked after by some sort of 
governmental agency. Nobody ques- 
tions the validity of the principle, yet 
its application to the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commision over 
a period of more than thirty years has 
proved to ninety per cent. of the people 
that there is something wrong. Being 
satisfied that the principle is sound, the 


logical conclusion is that the trouble 
has been in the manner of its applica- 
tion. 

As long ago as 1914 the late Charles 
Francis Adams, of Boston, addressed an 
open letter to then President Wilson re- 
garding railroad regulation. “Here is 
the largest investment and active busi- 
ness of the country,” he said, “and those 
managing it control neither outgo or in- 
come. Such a situation is economically 
unheard-of, absurd. It needs only to be 
stated that it is financially impossible of 
long continuance.” And yet it has con- 
tinued for eight years since this letter 
was written. 

It must be remembered that Mr. 
Acams was particularly well qualified 
to speak on this matter as he was one 
of the pioneers of railroad regulation 
and had much to do with the origin and 
development of the original Massachu- 
setts Railroad Commission. He admits, 
however, in his letter, that “he had lit- 
tle realizing sense of what was finally 
to result from the movement then initi- 
ated” and that he “now questions, in 
many respects, its wisdom or its prac- 
tical results.” 

There is no escape from the railroad 
problem. Up to the passage of the 
Transportation Act in the Spring of 
1920, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion acted as president, general man- 
ager and board of directors of all the 
railroads. 

To this commission, which has great- 
er power and greater responsibilities 
concerning the industrial life of the 
nation than any other tribunal any- 
where in the world, there never yet has 
been appointed a man who came to it 
qualified by first-rate experience in rail- 
way operation, or by broad business ex- 
perience, or any considerale experience 
in financial matters. The commission 
throughout its life has contained some 
able lawyers, and many capable men. 
They did their best, possibly, with a 
task beyond them. They conceived it 
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their duty to starve the railroads, and 
they did so to the point of exhaustion. 
It was not the “Act to Regulate Com- 
merce” under which they worked which 
was at fault, but their interpretation 
of it. The irony of the situation lies in 
the fact that after years and years of 
starvation rates, during which period 
the price of every commodity except 


transportation was rapidly advancing, - 


the Transportation Act stepped in al- 
most contemporaneously with the defla- 
tion movement and raised them. The 
Act made it mandatory upon the Com- 
mission to fix railroad rates so as to 
bring about a five and a half or six per 
cent. of return on their investment. 
Being almost entirely in the dark as to 
the amount of the investment, the work 
of valuation being incomplete, they 


worked out a sharply rising rate to be 
applied to a sharply declining market 
and to a business world which was to 
suffer two years of stagnation. The ad- 
vanced rates—during the particular pe- 


riod in which they have been advanced 
—have operated to defeat the cause 
which led to their advancement; they 
have tended to throttle, rather than pro- 
mote and help business. The fact is 
easily read in the reports of individual 
and groups of railroads. Almost with- 
out exception their gross earnings have 
declined markedly from those of previ- 
ous months and years. That net earn- 
ings have advanced, thus enabling many 
of them to earn the statutory percent- 
age prescribed under the Transporta- 
tion Act, is due in part to the extreme 
economy they have been practising, due 
to deferred maintenance expenses. This 
is one of the discouraging features in 
the railroad situation as it appears 
to-day. Apparent prosperity at the ex- 
pense of deferred maintenance is a false 
prosperity. 

The fact remains that the railroad 
officials themselves have no more con- 
trol-over income or outgo under the 
Transportation Act than when the Com- 
merce Commission was the supreme 
arbiter of their destinies. The situation 
is little altered since Mr. Adams ex- 
pressed himself so forcibly. 


What are we going to do about it? 

“Ten Year Holidays” are popular 
now. Why not give railroad regulation 
a “Ten Year Holiday,” particularly that 
kind of regulation which has been prac- 
tized so long and so disastrously by the 
Commerce Commission and by legisla- 
tion, Federal and State? 

The American people, of course, can 
have any kind of railroad ownership 
and management they want. Get them 
really interested and give them all the 
facts, and they will decide right. 

It is not conceivable that the country 
will ruin its marvelous industrial and 
railroad system, and will unjustly im- 
pair the value and effectiveness of near- 
ly twenty billions of railroad property. 
It will not be done. But it is essen- 
tial for the quiet thinkers and workers 
who make the great public opinion of 
the country to get busy to offset the 
“talkers,” who sometimes seem to be 
in a majority because they make more 
noise. 

Mr. Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, compares 
those responsible for our drastic rail- 
road regulation fractions with the Bol- 
sheviki. “If we lived in a town of 10,000 
people,” he says, “and 100 of them were 
discontented and busy trying to change 
everything, the other 9,900 would not 
pay much attention to them, but would 
go on about their daily affairs until the 
100 got to be a nuisance; then the 9,900 
would put a stop to it.” 

Does anyone believe there are really 
1,000,000 active so-called Bolsheviki in 
this country? And yet that number is 
the same proportion of 100,000,000 
Americans as 100 is of the town of 
10,000. The Bolsheviki are not going 
to ruin the country; they are not going 
to ruin industry; they are not going to 
ruin the railroads. The other 99,000,000 
people are going to insist upon Ameri- 
can methods, American industry, Amer- 
iican railroads, and will not permit 
foreign Bolsheviki methods, and foreign 
Bolsheviki Socialism of all industry. 
The Bolsheviki are making a lot of 
noise, but the quiet, sensible people are 
thinking and may be expected to rise 
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up and say a few simpie, old-fashioned 
things. People are beginning to tire of 
the idea of having the Government say 
how everything should be run, and they 
want a return to that liberty of action. 

The abandonment of railroad regula- 
tion for a period of years would cer- 
tainly be a revolutionary move—reac- 
tionary to a degree and unthinkable ex- 
cept under the compelling conditions 
now existing. It is based upon the fact 
that railroad regulation has failed—a 
fact to which all except the 100 which 
Mr. Elliott classes as Bolsheviki agree. 
There are just as able men now at the 
head of railroad affairs as in the old 
buccaneering days of the Vanderbilts, 
Goulds or Harrimans. Give them an un- 
trammeled opportunity to work out the 
destiny of the roads on business prin- 
ciples. Hamper them with no control 
of rates and wages. Let them cut one 
another’s throats all they please as they 
used to do in the old days. Forget, for 
a period of years, that the railroads are 
public properties and that the public 
needs any protection. The public has 
had all the protection—and more—than 
it wants. What it now wants is action 
and service. 

There is a growing feeling that, for a 
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“holiday” period at least, the affairs of 
the railroads will be better and more 
satisfactorily conducted by people of 
their own choosing than by govern- 
mental boards of any kind. There is a 
growing feeling that, since attempts at 
regulation have so signally failed, the 
real owners be given a chance to re- 
deem themselves. There are many who 
believe the present generation of rail- 
road officials will not misuse the free- 
dom that would be granted by the ces- 
sation of governmental regulation as 
some of the captains of the last gener- 
ation did; that the lesson of thirty years 
of punishment will not soon be forgot- 
ten, and that the affairs of the railroads 
will be conducted in an orderly manner 
and to the satisfaction of the public. In 
the meantime, being masters instead of 
servants, the business of railroading 
would be placed upon a plane compara- 
ble with big business of other kinds. 

If, however, the captains should 
abuse their “holiday” privileges, there 
is always the opportunity of returning 
to regulation. If such a contingency 
should develop, however, it will be a 
different kind of regulation that will 
be invoked. The old variety is out of 
style. 


HOW DE FOREST PUT RADIOPHONY 
ON THE MAP 


glass bottle, known to science as 
the audion, that makes radiotele- 
phony possible. The audion bulb, shown 
in the accompanying photograph, is a 
somewhat complex incandescent lamp 


T sass is a speaking jinn in the 


with three internal electrodes. One is 
the lamp filament which produces the 
heat to operate the device. Another is 
the plate which collects the radio cur- 
rents flowing from the hot filament. 
The third is a wire mesh called the 
grid, because it resembles a gridiron, 
which is placed between them. It is 
this third electron that is used by the 
jinn to perform his miracles. 

How Dr. Lee De Forest discovered 


this one filament that. was needed to 
make radiotelephony possible is told by 
James H. Collins, in Popular Radio. 
We read that when, some time ago, De 
Forest was conducting wireless experi- 
ments in the Chicago laboratory of the 
Western Electric Company, he had a 
new type of electrolytic detector rigged 
up, the receiving apparatus of which 
was placed on a table beneath a Wels- 
bach gaslight. In a closet some ten 
feet away he had a spark coil with 
which oscillations were made to test 
his receiving apparatus. The spark 
coil was operated by a switch closed 
with a string running across the floor 
from the table to the closet. Presently 
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Photograph by Paul’ Thompson 
THE BOTTLES THAT 
In Dr. De Forest’s left hand is a large 250-volt oscillating audion used for sending radio messages: 


in his right hand is a small 


De Forest noticed that every time he 
pulled the string and closed the switch 
the light from the gas mantle increased 
very perceptibly, dropping back to nor- 
mal when the spark coil was thrown off. 

This unexpected behavior of the gas- 
light, which was no part of his appa- 
ratus, diverted his attention and set him 
thinking. Had he discovered a new 
form of detector of Hertzian waves of 
extraordinary sensitiveness? Something 
in the oscillations from the spark coil 


i 
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1l-watt audion used for receiving. 


affected the gas flame every time the 
switch was closed—until he closed the 
door of the closet. Then the phenomena 
stopped. He had found a detector, not 
of electrical waves, but of sound waves. 

But he had also found a scientific clue. 
Heated gas molecules were apparently 
sensitive to high-frequency electrical 
waves. 

A year or more passed before De 
Forest had opportunity to investigate 
this phenomenon further. The jinn had 
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spoken, but only in the dumb-sign lan- 
guage. De Forest went into the gas 
flame to bring him out and make him 
talk in a telephone receiver, if possible. 
He placed two needles of steel, and later 
platinum, in the incandescent flame, 
with a gap between, and connected them 
to a dry battery and telephone receiver. 
Contrary to his expectations, there was 
no appreciable current between the two 
needles in the flame. But when he 
tried the same experiment with a Bun- 
sen burner he found a point in the 
outside envelope of the flame where 
current did pass, making a soft flutter- 
ing whisper in the telephone receiver. 
When one electrode was connected to 
an antenna and the other grounded in 
the earth, he heard for the first time 
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signa!s which clearly represented the 
sound of the transmitting spark. This 
proved that his detector principle was 
right, and he developed the flame type 
of detector until, in 1903, it was actu- 
ally used for receiving signals from 
ships in New York harbor. 

Because a gas flame had obvious 
inconveniences, he then sought some 
other means of obtaining the necessary 
heated gas and heated electrodes. Ex- 
periments with the electric arc showed 
that it was a detector of the same type, 
but exceedingly irregular and noisy in 
the telephone receiver—in fact, the im- 
patient jinn now spoke domineeringly, 
in deafening tones. Then he turned to 


the incandescent lamp and found the 
same detector phenomenon in the more 


HE IS DELIVERING A CAMPAIGN SPEECH BY RADIO 
Senator Harry S. New, of Indiana, who was defeated by Albert J. Beveridge for Republican renomina 


tion, is at his desk in the Senate Office Building, Washington, addressing an audience 


in Indianapolis 


This is the first practical demonstration of the possibilities of the radiophone in political campaigning 


The ordinary desk 


telephone was used, connected with the Anacostia 


Naval Air Station where his 


voice was amplified and broadcasted 
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attenuated heated gas surrounding its 
filament. By a brilliant series of ex- 
periments, first with one filament or 
electrode, then two, and finally the fa- 
mous “third electrode” or “grid,” he 
developed and patented the ‘‘audion”’ in 
1907. 

Radiotelegraphy had been developed 
in principle, but its apparatus was so 
crude that messages could be_ sent 
hardly a hundred miles. Wireless tele- 
phony was still a laboratory dream. 
Human speech had actually been trans- 
mitted by wireless over short distances, 
but the necessary alternating current 
could only be generated by complex and 
expensive dynamo equipment. Wireless 


telegraphy requires only a single sim- 


FEDERAL AIR MAIL SERVICE IS MOUNT- 
ING IN IMPORTANCE 


F prime interest in the accom- 
‘@) panying map, which is author- 


ized by the Federal Air Mail 
Service, are the aerial mail transatlan- 
tic route airways in contemplation as 
well as the route that now links the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and over which 
26,742,840 letters have been carried. 
This Federal Air Mail Service was es- 
tablished in May 15, 1918, and Superin- 
tendent C. F. Egge, in a statement de- 
claring that the experimental stage has 
been passed, reports that the Post Office 
Department is operating a transconti- 
nental line between New York and San 
Francisco by way of Cleveland, Chicago, 
Omaha, Cheyenne and Salt Lake City 
and 5,360 miles are flown with mail 
daily. The mileage per year is ap- 
proximately 1,800,000. Since last July 
the mail pilots have flown 1,104,221 
miles in advancing in delivery the 
above stated number of letters. 
Attention is invited to the fact that 
the transcontinental is a very difficult 
route to fly. Three ranges of moun- 
tains, the Alleghenies, the Rockies and 
the Sierras are crossed and approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles of the daily flights 
are in the mountain regions. The fog 
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ple current, which is cut by interrup- 
tions into Morse signals. Wireless 
telephony calls for a mixture of alter- 
nating currents of different frequencies 
to convey the complex talk of the hu- 
man voice. 

With a battery of audions at the 
sending end any desired combination 
of frequencies could be produced with- 
out mechanical apparatus. When tele- 
phone engineers want to work with 
the audion on one hand, and the sudden 
war demand for wireless telephony on 
the other, they accomplished marvels 
in a few months, and blazed the way 
for the remarkable popular interest in 
radiophony which has developed during 
the past year. 


conditions in New York and San Fran- 
cisco also make it difficult to fly this 
route. An exceptionally good record 
was made on that portion of the trans- 
continental route between Cleveland and 
Chicago. The air distance is 335 miles, 
or 670 for the round trip. No mail 
trips were defaulted from April 29 to 
Octeber 31, 1921, a period of 185 days, 
or more than six months. This is a 
record; 100,000 miles flown with 100 
per cent. performance, and no doubt it 
is better than the records of the rail- 
roads. 

The fact that the Air Mail Service 
has flown more than a million miles 
without a fatality is evidence that its 
Safety First motto is regarded seri- 
ously and that flying, as Superintendent 
Egge says, is no longer a fad but is a 
practical business proposition. It is 
interesting to learn that the Service 
employs fifteen fully equipped landing 
fields on the ocean-to-ocean route, all 
of which, excepting one at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, are equipped with radio. The 
mail planes are all being fitted with re- 
ceiving apparatus and in the very near 
future communication will be main- 
tained with all pilots while in the air. 
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BIRDMEN OF THE FUTURE WILL PLOT COURSES FROM CHARTS SUCH AS THIS 
It shows the proposed airways of the United States and the transcontinental aerial mail route which 


crosses three mountain ranges and which Superintendent C. F. 


Egge considers a legitimate means 


of transportation. 


In addition to the transcontinental, 
a route has been established between 
Seattle, Washington and Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, over which flying boats 
are employed. This service was in- 
augurated in October, 1920, for the pur- 
pose of advancing mail deliveries to and 
from the Far East and frequently the 
advance is as much as a week or ten 
days because of the infrequency of sail- 
ings. Post-office officials at Seattle are 
notified by wireless of the time when 
incoming steamers will arrive at Vic- 
toria and flying boats are dispatched to 


that city. On the arrival of the steamer 
at Victoria, the first-class mail is placed 
on the flying boat and the trip is made 
to Seattle in one to one and a half hours. 
The steamer uses from eighteen to 
twenty hours in making the trip. 

During the first three years of the 
air mail service the cost of flying aver- 
aged approximately 85 cents per mile. 
Since July 1, 1921, that cost has been 
reduced to 75 cents a mile, and it is be- 
lieved that the next six months will 
show a further reduction along that 
line. 


HOW THE GREAT KRUPP WORKS ARE 
EMPLOYED IN PEACE 


Germany, which have been trans- 
formed from a war - munitions 
plant into a factory devoted solely to 
the manufacture of peace-time imple- 
ments, reports a gross profit of 98,- 
000,000 marks for 1921 and the resump- 


T great Krupp Works at Essen, 


tion of dividends after three lean years. 
At present there are being manufac- 
tured, in place of gun carriages, auto 
trucks and Diesel motors; in place of 
heavy guns, forged tubes; in place of 
armorplate, boilerplate; in place of igni- 
tors, cream separators; in place of gun 
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PANORAMA OF THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN 


Forbidden to manufacture war materials, 


these great workshops are now turning out all kinds of 


iron and steel products of peaceful industrial character. 


turrets, locomotives; in place of small 
guns, agricultural machinery; in place 
of shells, car flanges; in place of fine 
work on cannon and war instruments, 
cash registers, adding machines, cinema 
projectiles, medical instruments. 

In addition, the Krupps have turned 
out their first textile machine, and are 
embarking on the manufacture of a 


turbine locomotive, having obtained the 


patent of a Swiss inventor. The com- 
plete list of Krupp products fills a large 
book. For the Essen works employ 50,- 
000 men—even more than before the 
war—and triple shifts are maintained 
in all the steel departments. 

Nevertheless, according to a writer in 
the New York Herald, there is a pro- 
nounced undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
among both the directors and workers. 
“Ask the workman on his way home 
‘how times are’ and he will respond 
with a growl of fault-finding. Ask a 
Krupp director at his mahogany desk 
and he will pour out a torrent of com- 
plaint, as tho he had waited a bitter 
eternity to give his torment vent. It is 
not enough to quote ‘bad business’ sta- 
tistics from other lands to either of 
them.” 

Not an important factory in the plant, 
we are told, has been abandoned or 
stands as idle capital, but is teeming 
with activity, and the company is earn- 
ing on its entire investment. Its auto 
trucks are not cheaper than those of its 
competitors. Its locomotives do not 
represent unprecedented genius in man- 


ufacture. Its adding machines, cash 
registers and motor scooters are no: 
baffling miracles of modern industry. 
They simply can be built more cheaply 
because the country is condemned to an 
artifically low production cost. In proof 
of this fact, it is pointed out that Krupp 
cash registers are not a great success, 
being manufactured by men accustomed 
to the leisurly and immaculate technic 
of an armament factory, where accu- 
racy and finish are worth more than 
time. Consequently some of the new 
Krupp enterprizes will not be heard 
much of until the lessons of “speeding 
up” are learned. 

It is of passing interest to read that 
the company is not marketing its agri- 
cultural machinery, but has entered into 
an “Interessen-Gemeinschaft” with a 
lesser but well-reputed company spe- 
cializing in this field. Such is a common 
practice, and is the way many of the 
great German corporations are absorb- 
ing lesser ones. Krupp makes the ma- 
chines on the patents of the older com- 
pany and sells them through the sales 
department of its new ward. In the 
same way it is making headway with 
its kinema projectors. 

The auto truck department is suc- 
ceeding more with its own initiative, 
but with a bought-out sales department. 
And the manufacture of medical instru- 
ments and cutlery is growing, thanks 
to the perfection of “alit,” a steel not 
oxidizing under high temperature. The 
locomotive department has benefited by 
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the overhauling of the German State 
equipment, and from the order of 700 
locomotives for Russia, of which the 
Krupp company is delivering a goodly 
portion. 

Just how much the Krupp company 
invested in refitting its departments is 
not disclosed, but 27,000 tons of ma- 
chinery is said to have been scrapped, 
valued at about $4,000,000, for which 
the Government promptly paid full in- 
demnity. A cursory inspection of the 
plan leaves the impression that the Al- 
lied Control Commission impassionately 
destroyed nothing more than was essen- 
tial to fulfill its duty, and “a tolerant 
eye has kept in view the need of the 
company to complete its peaceful busi- 
ness pursuits.” 

As to the manner in which the En- 
tente is keeping tab on the Krupp 
Works we are told that in the Com- 
munists employed in every department 
the former enemies of Germany have 
the most faithful aids. It is part of the 
creed of radical labor that the disarma- 
ment of Germany shall be complete, and 
Krupp would not be able to diverge from 
the principle without the knowledge of 
its workmen. It happens often that 
suspicious employees send warnings to 
the Entente, and the company has been 
annoyed at having so repeatedly to 
prove its innocence. Only once have 
such alarms been of service to the com- 
mission, we read, when the Krupp com- 
pany was filling an order of new guns 
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for the Reichswehr. But in that in- 
stance the responsibility lay not with 
the company but with the War Depart- 
ment. Only one military job is still on 
ihe books, an order for naval gun tur- 
rets for Brazil, which is being finished 
by special consent of the Allies. These 
turrets are nearing completion in a divi- 
sion of the locomotive shop, and look 
there as out of place as a locomotive 
would have looked four years ago. 

What Krupp might earn without the 
restrictions on fuel and export and 
heavy taxation is conjectural. The com- 
pany, despite its valuable coal mines, 
has the use of only 30 per cent. of its 
own fuel output. Its allotment from 
the National Coal Commissioner is 2,- 
000,000 tons a year, and at full capacity 
the works would require more than 4,- 
000,000 tons. The deficiency is partly 
made up by lignite, of which 1,400 tons 
are consumed daily after a transport 
of fifty miles. 

The company officials refuse to an- 
swer the most pressing questions as to 
the success of their new enterprizes. 
They remind the inquirer that the com- 
pany always was a steel plant and con- 
tinues to be a steel plant. The greatest 
boom has been experienced in the bolt 
and nut department. Some of the new 
manufactures are going slowly, they 
grant, and they express anxiety as to 
how the locomotive department can be 
kept busy after the Government work 
is finished. 





REVEALING THE RISE OF A “TIP TOP” 


BAKER 


BAKER went to three bankers 
A for a loan. The baker was Ca- 

pable and ambitious and his busi- 
ness was growing faster than his work- 
ing capital. The first two bankers to 
whom he applied were personal ac- 
quaintances, but for one reason or 
another they declined to accommodate 
the baker. The third banker—it ,was 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvaniamwas head 
of a big national bank and the baker 


thought it had never heard of him. He 
found out that the banker knew a great 
deal about his business. His financial 
statement was examined. “I cannot let 
you have the $10,000 you ask for,” said 
the banker, “because it is not enough 
for your needs, but I'll lend you $25,- 
000.” And he did. The banker, writes 
Frank W. Nye, in Forbe’s Magazine, 
was Andrew Mellon, now Secretary of 
the Treasury, then president of the 
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Mellon National Bank. The baker was 
George S. Ward, now president of the 
biggest bread company in the world; 
then a small neighborhood baker of 
Allegheny. 

Twenty-two years ago the baking 
business ranked eighteenth among 
American industries. Nine years later 
it stood eighth and, we are assured, 
no living man has contributed so much 
to this advance as Ward. The principle 
upon which the biggest bread business 
has been built is “make the best; then 
let your advertizing prove it.” 

For every loaf of bread, every cake 
that goes out of the sixteen Ward fac- 
tories a fraction of a cent is allowed 
for advertizing. Bread isn’t baked to 
mold. It is made to move, to sell— 
and sell on the day of its making. 
Realizing this, we read, Ward allows 
his personality to dominate no depart- 
ment of the many in his business 
so much as the advertizing department. 
As an illustration the story is told of 
the way in which he rehabilitated the 
Ohio Baking Company a time ago when 
the few thousand loaves that it was able 
to sell each day failed to take care of 
the interest on its bonds, and its stock 
had a value inappreciably in excess of 
its worth as waste paper. Those in 
charge of the moribund concern had 
heard of Ward and they made him an 
unusual offer—ownership of a majority 
of the stock and a block of bonds if he 
would direct the business. Nothing 
short of super-management could save 
it and the owners were willing to pay. 

Tackling the job, Ward revized the 
personnel and rehabilitated the loaf. 
He rechristened the bread “Tip Top” 
and began an advertizing campaign. He 
knew that he was making the best bread 
in Cleveland. But nobody else knew it. 
It was almost necessary to pawn the 
kitchen stove to get his advertizing 
appropriation, and when he got it, it 
was small. But what his fund lacked 
in size, he made up in ingenuity. A 
few thousand dollars had to tell a few 
hundred thousand people that “Tip 
Top” was the pinnacle of baked goods. 
His one chance was to get all Cleveland 


talking about the new loaf and a good 
part of Cleveland buying it, quickly. 
One morning Cleveland awoke to ijearn 
that gold and silver thimbles were being 
baked in some of the “Tip Top” loaves 
and that upon presentation of a silver 
thimble at a certain bank, a $5 gold 
piece would be given to the fortunate 
finder, while the housewife who could 
show a gold thimble a $10 gold piece. 
Billboards, newspapers, grocers’ bulle- 
tins—all shouted the news. 

The first thimble was discovered by 
a poor family. Ward visited the lucky 
household, drove the whole family to 
the bank, and had photographs taken. 
The newspapers were generous in the 
space given the story. The scheme reg- 
istered with. a bang! Within thirty 
days a row of ovens was turning out 
golden loaves in steady stream. And 
not long afterwards Ward realized 
$210,000 on the common stock which he 
had received as part of the price for 
his services. To-day that bakery is one 
of the strong links in the Ward chain. 

It is recorded that Hugh Ward, father 
of this master baker, came over from 
Ireland and started a bakeshop in 
Broome Street, New York, in 1849. 
Later he moved to Allegheny. He died 
when his son was a lad of 17. The 
bakery was mortgaged to the point 
where a foreclosure and sale would have 
netted the creditors less than the face 
of the lien. George undertook to lift 
the mortgage and did it by doing the 
work of two experienced men. He had 
to bake the bread at night, then jump 
on a wagon and sell the bread during 
the day. Eighteen hours of the twenty- 
four were needed for this task and he is 
pictured as returning, tired but happy, 
from his first day’s selling, in his 
pockets a few dollars in silver, nickels 
and coppers which he placed on the 
kitchen table for his mother. Years 
later, when the little Allegheny shop 
was taken into the big Ward company, 
George S. Ward had the satisfaction of 
turning over to his mother for her in- 
terest in the first venture securities 
which represented an appreciation of 
many thousand per cent. 
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A NEW “QUEEN OF THE SEAS” 


Such a Horatio Alger career was only 
made possible, of course, by a recogni- 
tion of honesty being a good policy. So 
it is not surprizing to read that while 
motoring through Allegheny with the 
Forbe’s writer, Mr. Ward, after point- 
ing out his birthplace, his grandfather’s 
store, the old bakeshop and other boy- 
hood landmarks, indicated a little brick 
pbuilding and said: “That’s where I 
learned my first lesson in honesty. Ham- 
mond had a store there. My mother 
used to send me to Hammond’s for gro- 
ceries. One day I returned munching 
a dill pickle. My father was interested 
to know how I came by the pickle. I 
told him I had taken it from Hammond’s 
barrel. I admitted I hadn’t paid for it. 
Father inquired of mother the cost of 
pickles—I believe they were 10 cents a 
dozen in those days. ‘My son,’ said he, 
‘take this money, go back to Ham- 
mond’s, and pay him for twelve pickles. 
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Bring the other eleven home with you, 
and be sure to tell Hammond what be- 
came of thé twelfth pickle.’ 

“I knew better than to question the 
parental order. I returned quickly to 
Hammond’s and explained the situation. 
Hammond, too, knew that my father’s 
order was to be carried out to the let- 
ter. But he felt sorry for me and, wrap- 
ping up the other eleven pickles, he told 
me not to mind. ‘Your father doesn’t 
understand what good friends we are,’ 
said he. ‘Now, George, any time you 
want a pickle or a cracker, just say so 
and you may have it.’” 

Adulterating the bread formula is 
like misappropriating a friendly pickle, 
and it is emphasized that this boss 
American baker thinks no more of what 
he can take out of a product in profits 
than of what he can put in in value; 
and having put in, capitalize through 
advertizing, 


AN OCEAN LINER AS BIG AS 
400 HOUSES 


liner Majestic 
was launched 


HE White Star 
T which, in May, 
upon its trasatlantic career, is 
the last and greatest word to be ut- 


tered in the shipping world. Built by 
the German firm of Blohm and Voss 
on the Elbe and christened as the Bis- 
marck a few weeks before the outbreak 
of the war, the Majestic has a length 
over all of 956 feet, a beam of 100 feet 
and a gross tonnage exceeding 56,500 
tons, her displacement when loaded to 
her marks being 64,000 tons. Her 
nearest rival in size is the Leviathan, 
launched as the Vaterland, which is a 
few feet shorter, a few inches broader, 
and some 2,000 tons less in measure- 
ment. The Berengaria follows, with 
a length of 919 feet, a beam of 98 
feet and a tonnage of a little over 
52,000, but no other ships in existence 
reach 50,000 tons, the Olympic and 
Aquitania, which come next, being both 
of about 46,000 tons. 

As illustrating her size, we read, in 


the London Times, that the Majestic 
is longer than the river front of the 
House of Commons, and that if she 
were stood on end she would tower to 
more than twice the height of St. 
Paul’s; and it has been calculated that 
in tonnage she approximates to the ag- 
gregate of the 135 ships of the Spanish 
Armada, and that the space inside her 
is equivalent to 400 detached suburban 
residences of eight rooms each. One 
consequence of her great length and 
beam is that at the moment there is no 
dry dock in England that can hold her. 
She is too big for the dry dock at South- 
ampton, into which the Berengaria can 
just be squeezed, and the Gladstone 
Dock at Liverpool, which is large 
enough, is not available for use at 
present. Due to the enterprize and 
good will of the London and South- 
Western Railway, a provisional agree- 
ment had been made whereby within 
the next 12 months a floating dock will 
be provided adequate for the purpose. 
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THE ENTIRE SPANISH ARMADA DID NOT EXCEED THE TONNAGE OF THE MAJESTIC 
There are other odd statistics about this new White Star liner, of German construction—storerooms 
containing 9 tonsa of marmelade, 10 tons of cabbages, 80,000 pieces of china and so on. 


An interesting feature of the archi- 
tecture of the ship is that the boiler 
casings, instead of passing up the cen- 
ter, in the usual manner, are divided 
and placed toward the sides, the two 
parts uniting above the top deck to form 
a central superstructure for the fun- 
nels. This arrangement is adopted for 
two of the three funnels (the third is 
not used for conveying smoke away 
from the furnaces), and its effect is ap- 
parent right through the six decks on 
which first-class passenger accommo- 
dation is provided. On the lower decks 
it permits the cabins to be grouped on 
each side of a broad central passage; 
two separate main staircases, one port 
and the other starboard, rise from deck 
F to deck A; and on deck B, which 
contains most of the public rooms, the 
lounge is entered through what is vir- 
tually an arch formed by the two cas- 
ings leading to the middle funnel, and 
there is a clear vista, 250 feet long, 
from the stage at the forward end of 
the lounge through the main entrance 
to the palm court and the raised res- 
taurant at its after end. The lounge, 
with an area of 4,000 square feet, is 


laid with a parquet floor for dancing, 
and is remarkable for the fact that no 
internal pillars are used to support the 
roof and its great glass dome. On the 
same deck there is a card-room aft and 
a drawing-room forward, and the smok- 
ing-room above the latter commands an 
impressive view over the bows of the 
ship through a curved front with plate- 
glass windows. The dining saloon on 
deck F has an area of 11,350 square 
feet, and the dome over its middle por- 
tion rises through the two decks above 
to a total height of 31 feet. Opposite 
the doors of the saloon is the entrance 
to the swimming bath, where a lady in- 
structor is to be in attendance, and on 
deck A there is a gymnasium. 

The full complement of the ship is 
over 5,000 persons, including 850 first- 
class passengers, 545 second-class and 
2,392 third-class. Steam is supplied 
from 48 water-tube boilers fired with 
oil fuel, of which sufficient can be car- 
ried for the round voyage to New York 
and back. There are four screws, and 
the turbine machinery is capable of de- 
veloping in the neighborhood of 100,000 
horse-power. 
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The Great Adventure at Washington, 
by Mark Sullivan (Doubleday), is the best 
book yet written on the recent Conference 
for the Limitation of Armament. Mr. 
Sullivan reported the Conference for the 
N. Y. Evening Post; he came into personal 
contact with all the leading men who par- 
ticipated in it; he was in a position to 
follow every development from day to day; 
and the result is a vivid narrative which 
recreates not only the personalities of 
Hughes, Balfour, Briand, Kato and the 
rest, but also conveys the significance of 
their attitudes. Mr. Balfour has spoken 
of the “fateful” Saturday on which Mr. 
Hughes proposed to scrap the “capital 
ships” of three great nations as “unique 
in history,” and Mr. Sullivan is at some 
pains to justify this characterization. 


Great Britain, he reminds us, has held 
the naval supremacy of the world for 
nearly 250 years. The thing that happened 
on that fateful Saturday was that Great 
Britain voluntarily surrendered her su- 


premacy. “What Great Britain did may 
be described, by a not unreasonable anal- 
ogy, as turning her naval leadership over 
to a board of trustees, to a group of part- 
ners, among whom she herself is one of 
the senior partners with five shares, the 
other senior partner being America with 
five shares also; and Japan being a junior 
partner with three shares. ... It was 
this that made the Washington Confer- 
ence unique in history.” 


After the War, 1919 to 1921, by Lieut.- 
Col. Charles 4 Court Repington (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), is not as interesting as its 
author’s earlier volume, “The First World 
War,” but it gives us, as did that earlier 
book, a gratifying sense of moving in the 
highest circles. We race from London to 
Paris, from Paris to Rome; we sweep 
down the Rhine; we attend the Washing- 
ton Conference; and we engage in endless 
talk with diplomats, princesses, generals, 
financiers and statesmen. The book makes 
a certain appeal by reason of its indis- 
cretions. In this respect it resembles Mrs. 
Asquith’s “Autobiography.” Marshal Pé- 


tain has probably not been pleased to find 
himself quoted as advocating French oc- 
cupation and exploitation of the Rhineland, 
and Otto Kahn was obviously not talking 
for publication when he told the Colonel 
to see certain members of the Senate 
who “suffered like the rest of the people 
here by being provincial and uninformed.” 
The Colonel’s impressions of New York 
are amusing. He says that New York 
has the effect upon him of an _ ichthyo- 
saurus in Berkeley Square. “It is all 
amazing and gargantuan, and I cannot 
imagine anyone wanting to live here... . 
Hateful place. Nothing great in the realm 
of ideas can ever come from such a rest- 
less spot. . The highest, lowest, cruel- 
est, cunningest, noisiest of all great cities.” 


The Revolt Against Civilization, by 
Lothrop Stoddard (Scribner’s), is a no- 
table contribution to the literature of fear. 
It inculcates, that is to say, fear of a 
supposed menace. In two previous books 
Mr. Stoddard has warned against the 
menace of the colored races and of “the 
new world of Islam.” In the new book 
he warns against the menace of “the 
under-man.” By this term he means the 
“naturally inferior” man who is congeni- 
tally incapable of bearing the increasing 
burdens of civilization and who therefore 
revolts against it. Mr. Stoddard points 
to Russian Bolshevism as a supreme illus- 
tration of the danger that threatens, and 
finds in it universal significance. The only 
way to meet it effectively, he says, is by 
the creation of a “neo-aristocracy” based 
on deliberate improvement of racial stocks. 
This would mean not the superman of 
Nietzsche, but a super race. 


Letters and Journals of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson (Houghton Mifflin) and 
Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) have appeared 
almost simultaneously, and reveal, each 
in its own way, the very best of the 
New England spirit as it lived and flour- 
ished from the ’sixties of last century on. 
Colonel Higginson and Major Higginson 
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were cousins. They both fought in the 
Civil War. The one enriched American 
life as the author of essays and of biog- 
raphies of Longfellow, Whittier;and other 
of his contemporaries. The other pre- 
sented Soldiers’ Field to Harvard Uni- 
versity and founded the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. They were different natures 
united in their hatred of slavery and in 
their fundamental Americanism. 


The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Georges 
Daniel de Monfreid, translated by Ruth 
Pielkovo, with a foreword by Frederick 
O’Brien (Dodd, Mead), tell us much that 
is worth knowing about one of the great- 
est artists and one of the most tragic 
figures of modern times. Gauguin’s whole 
life as a painter was a protest against 
civilization. He went to the South Sea 
Islands to live like a savage. Yet the 
bulk of his letters to Daniel de Monfreid 
are desperate pleas for a little money; 
for enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether and for materials for painting. 
“He was a tortured soul,” as Frederick 
O’Brien points out. “He could not control 
his fierce appetites. ... He spilled his 
energy in bitter blows against the steel 
shield of society. ... He was faulted to 
a degree that rendered him absolutely un- 
fit to be a stone in the structure, and 
so rejected but rejoicing fiercely in his 
separateness, he made himself into a mon- 
ument of isolated and mysterious person- 
ality.” 


The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman, in two illustrated volumes 
edited by Emory Holloway (Doubleday), 
has attracted critical attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and is indispensable 
to a true understanding of Whitman’s life 


and poetry. Its interest, however, like 
that of the Brooklyn Eagle material pub- 
lished last year under the title, “The 
Gathering of the Forces,” will be found 
in the light that it sheds on his weakness 
rather than on his strength. Two natures 
struggled for mastery within him. One 
was the Puritan nature of his era; the 
other was the pagan nature with which 
he was born. At times the conflict be- 
tween the two was agonizing. We find, 
as late as 1870, evidences of pitiable moral 
and physical condition, and we learn that 
a famous poem, “Once I passed through 
a populous city,” was inspired by a man, 
but altered to celebrate romantic love for 
a woman. It may be, as Bliss Perry sug- 
gests in the New York Times, that nature 


which endowed Whitman with so much, 
was too lavish of her gifts to him, and 
that the predisposition to imaginative ec- 
stasy to which we owe “Leaves of Grass” 
was purchased at the price of an excessive 
physical and emotional susceptibility. 


Vandemark’s Folly, by Herbert Quick 
(Bobbs-Merrill), is a vivid narrative of 
pioneer life, fit to rank with Hamlin Gar- 
land’s “Son of the Middle Order” and with 
John G. Neihardt’s novels in verse. It 
tells the story of Jacobus Teunis Vande- 
mark, who was born of Dutch parents in 
Ulster County, New York, in 1838; went 
West along the Erie Canal, and finally 
succeeded in establishing himself on a 
most unpromising farm in Iowa. There 
is something richly American in the meth- 
od and structure of this tale, and the 
author, who was at one time Mayor of 
Sioux City, Iowa, gives abundant evidence 
of his familiarity with the scenes that he 
describes. “Vandemark’s Folly” appeals 
to other than literary critics. “It is more 
in the vein of Dickens,” the Wichita Daily 
Eagle says, “than in that of any con- 
temporary novelist, yet lacks the tire- 
someness and the sentimentality of Dick- 
ens. It is a prose epic of a world that 
passed from existence with the coming of 
the railroads and the growth of the cities.” 


The Enormous Room, by E. E. Cum- 
mings (Boni and Liveright), is an ac- 
count of its author’s imprisonment in a 
concentration camp in France at the time 
of the War. It belongs to the literature 
of social revolt and is written in so ec- 
centric a style as to be, in parts, almost 
unintelligible. Mr. Cummings likes to 
think of darkness as “female” or “sonal.” 
He speaks of silence as “violent and gentle 
and dark.” He can write of “a sharp, 
black, mechanical cry in the spongy or- 
ganism of gloom.” It is all the latest 
word in that “modernity” which may lead 
to new revelations, but which may also 
lead to the mad-house. “The book has few 
dead phrazes in it,’ Robert Littell ex- 
claims in the New Republic, “—it lives, 
if somewhat with the horrible life of a 
centipede. It has fire, now smoldering, 
now for a bit blazing into unhealthy vio- 
let and mustard-colored flame. There is 
precious metal in it, but Mr. Cummings 
has brought up from his agonized and 
subterranean digging along with some 
nuggets of character and description all 
manner of sweepings, cobwebs and twisted 
iron.” 
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recent book by Hilaire Belloc entitled 

“Cautionary Tales for Children” and 
illustrated by an artist who chooses to 
conceal his identity behind the initials 
B. T. B. These tales are “designed for 
the admonition of children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years,” and 
heve something of the charm of “Alice 
in Wonderland” and the “Bab Ballads.” 
They might, indeed, the Transcript sug- 
gests, be called the “Bab Ballads of the 
Household.” The first relates the sad ad- 
ventures of “Jim, who ran away from his 
Nurse and was eaten by a Lion.” This is 
Jim confronted by the Lion: 


I the Boston Transcript we read of a 


And this is the account we get of Jim 
before his awful Fate befell him: 


There was a Boy whose name was Jim; 
His Friends were very good to him. 

They gave him Tea, and Cakes, and Jam, 
And slices of delicious Ham, 

And Chocolate with pink inside, 

And little Tricycles to ride, 


SHEAR 


NONSENSE 1 








And read him Stories through and through, 
And even took him to the Zoo— 

But there it was the dreadful Fate 

Befell him, which I now relate. 


The Lion ate Jim piecemeal, beginning 
with his feet and ending with his head; 
and the moral of the 
the following lines: 


tale is contained in 


When Nurse informed his Parents, they 
Were more Concerned than I can say:- 
His mother, as She dried her eyes, 
Said, “Well, it gives me no surprise, 
He would not do as he was told!” 
His Father, who was self-controlled, 
Bade all the children ‘round attend 
To James’s miserable end, 
And always keep a-hold of 
Nurse 
For fear of finding something 
worse. 


Then there is the 
“Charles Augustus Fortesque, 
Who always Did what was 
Right, and so accumulated an 
Immense Fortune”: 


tale of 


He never lost his cap, or tore 
His stockings or his pinafore; 
In eating Bread he made no 
Crumbs. 
He was extremely fond of sums, 
To which, however, he pre- 
ferred 
The Parsing of a Latin Word— 
He sought, when it was in his 
power, 
For information twice an hour, 
And as for finding Mutton-Fat 
Unappetising, far from that! 
He often, at his Father’s Board 
Would beg them, of his own accord, 
To give him, if they did not mind, 
The Greasiest Morsels they could find— 
His Later Years did not belie 
The Promise of his Infancy. 
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A Case of Bronchitis 


A certain French - Canadian, . whose 







knowledge of the King’s Engli was 
rather sparse, was invited to a few 
days with some English-speaki riends 
in Montreal. On his arrival, the#@lowing 
conversation ensued: 

“Comment ca va, Pierre? How are 


you?” 

“Well, my fr’en’, I don’t feel ver’ good. 
I hafe a little horse on the t’roat; in fac’ 
I have a colt.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


He Refused to Take It 

Sandy, not feeling well, had consulted 
a doctor. 

Doctor—Do you drink, Sandy? 

Sandy—Yes, sir. 

Doctor—Well, you must give that up. 
D’you smoke? 

Sandy—Yes, sir. 

Doctor—You must give that up, too. 

As Sandy went quickly through the 
office door the doctor exclaimed: 





Photograph by Van der Weyde 
“GEE! 





THESE UNSINKABLE LIFEBOATS ARE GREAT!” 
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“You have not paid me for my advice, 
Sandy.” 

“I’m not taking it,” replied Sandy.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


Condensed Milk 


Mr. Augustus Linkins, of Sunville, Ala., 
was reading an old newspaper in which 
he chanced upon an item he thought might 
interest his friend. 

“T observes by dis papah,” said Mr. Lin- 
kins, “dat de smallest cows in de world is 
to be found in de South Seas. Dis papah 
says dat de average weight of sich a cow 
does not exceed one hundred an’ fifty 
pounds.” 

“Does yo’ suppose,” asked his listener, 
“dat dat’s where dey gits de condensed 
milk from?”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A Dilemma 


“Ever since Maizie inherited a million 
dollars from her uncle she has been afraid 
that someone will want to marry her for 
her money.” 

“Why doesn’t she give it 
away, then?” 

“She’s afraid, if she did that, 
nobody would want to marry her 
at all.”—Judge. 


Whistling to the Lobster 


A Scotsman was strolling 
through the market-place with 
his faithful collie at his heels. 
Attracted by a fine display of 
shell and other fish, he stopped 
to admire, perhaps to purchase. 
The dog wagged its tail while 
his master engaged the fish- 
monger in conversation. 

Unfortunately for the dog, 
its tail attracted the attention 
of a number of live lobsters. 
One of the largest lobsters 
seized the tail, and the sur- 
prized collie dashed off through 
the market, yelping with pain, 
while the lobster hung on grim- 
ly. For a moment the fish- 
monger was speechless with in- 
dignation. Then, turning to 
his prospective customer, he 
shouted: 

“Mon, mon! Whustle to yer 
dog! Whustle to yer dog!” 

“Hoot, mon,” returned the 
other complacently, “you whus- 


”” 


tle to yer lobster! 


—Tit-Bits. 
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Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell Sysiem are shown in this picture. 





A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 











toward Better Service 





“BELL SYST 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. [he modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for — 


uM" 
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Keep Pace With Evolution 


ARWIN declared that the human race was merely 
an evolution of the monkey tribe. Some people 


agree with him. Others do not. 


But there is no denying that even within the memory 
of most of us, there has been considerable of an evolu- 
tion in the human mode of living. And to-day, this 


evolution is buzzing along faster than ever. 


There has never been a time when conditions changed 
so rapidly — when life bettered itself so consistently. 
New comforts and conveniences are coming in all the 
time. And the rapidity with which they are invented 
and put before us vitally affects us all. 


To take advantage of these things, you must keep your- 
self informed. You must know not only what they are, 
but also how much they cost and where and how to 


get them. 


The only way you can know this is to be a regular 


reader of the advertisements. 


Advertisements tell of all that the world is doing to 
make you more comfortable, your work easier, your meth- 
ods better, your clothing and food problems iess irksome. 
They tell you how you can save time—and effort—and 
money in the selection of the things that make life worth ~ 


while. 


Advertisements are interesting, instructive and highly 


profitable to you. 


e 


Keep in touch with modern evolution by 
reading the advertisements. 
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Why not stop wasting your 
reading hours? Why not 
ead only the books that will 
build you into a_ successful 
man or woman, the books 
that have proved their build- 
ing power in other lives? 










SHAT problem is solved for you by 
: Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
=) The solution is explained in the de- 
scriptive booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 
which will be mailed to you free on request. 
The Five-Foot Shelf of Books is a wasteless 
library. It is not a course or a series of 
texts, but the best and most interesting mas- 
terpieces of all ages, so arranged that they 
can be mastered in ‘fifteen minutes of plea- 
sure reading a day. 

The Five-Foot Shelf of Books is already in 
the homes of more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand thinking men and women. 
These owners are representative of the men- 
lal aristocracy of America. They are the 


Pp, F. COLLIER & SON 
COMPANY 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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The solution is contained in 
the free booklet, “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day,” which every 
ambitious man and woman 
should read. It tells the whole 
story of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. 





What Shall I Read To-night? 


sort of people who stand out in any gather- 
ing. They are distinguished by their rage 
of interests and their ability to think straight 
and talk interestingly. 

No matter what your special interest; no 
matter how brief your time for reading; you 
will find the Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
adapted to your needs. You may read in any 
order your pleasure dictates, or you may, 
if you choose, follow Dr. Eliot’s carefully 
thought-out plan. 

But you owe it to yourself at least to know 
something about this famous library. “Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day” tells. Send for it to- 


day. Use the coupon. 


send me the booklet 
Books. 


By mail, free, describing Dr 


Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
| Name , 
377-HCM L 


| Address 
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—— are 
Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


HE only difference between success and 

failure is a matter of training. The big 

men in business today did not win success 
through luck or chance. 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than any one else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 





You have just as good a chance to succeed as 
these men had—perhaps better! Good posi- 
tions are always waiting for trained men— 
positions that you can get if you train your- 
self to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools, just as 
so many other men have done. ThelI.C. S. way 
is the ee way—the fascinating way—the 
profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t 
obligate you in the least—but it will bring 
you the full story of what the I. C. S. can do 
for you. Today is the day to send in that 
coupon. “Tomorrow never comes.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4801-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full petmrtin ed 
the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management (Salesmanship 
R Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
_)Traftic Management Foreign Trade 

Business Law strate and Typing 

Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [)Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects © 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish (© French Illustrating 0) Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Engineer Architectural Draftsman 
Mechanical Draftsman Concrete Builder 
Machine Shop Practice Structural Engineer 
Railroad Positions Plumbing and Heating 
Gas Engine Operating ao 

Civil Engineer Pharmac 

Surveying and Mapping ‘Automobile Work 

Mine Foreman or Engineer Navigation 

Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Wireless (J ‘Airplane Engines Mathematics 








Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should send thie coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 








WU PEI-FU: THE MILITARY HERO 
OF THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR 
(Continued from page 48) 


Somebody, according to an anecdote 
in the papers, laid a copy of the sar- 
castic lines upon Tuan’s table, where- 
upon the martinet sent for the poet. 
Everybody took his expulsion for 
granted, but when Wu entered the aw- 
ful presence Tuan complimented him 
upon the quality of his lines and the 
youth stood speechless from amaze- 
ment. Next Tuan praised Wu’s dili- 
gence in the severe studies upon which 
he had entered and predicated a great 
career in. the army for him provided 
he overcame a natural indecision of 
character which went with the poetical 
temperament. Wu must have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the admonition 
of his elder, for he has referred to it 
in recent years as a turning-point in 
his career. “I have tried,” he said to 
a western journalist, “to reach my de- 
cisions promptly and I was taught to 
do so by Marshal Tuan.” In subse- 
quent years when this same Marshal 
Tuan passed Wu by and promoted 
Chang Ching-yao through a gross dis- 
play of favoritism, the poetical strat- 
egist from Shantung cherished no 
animosity. Wu ought to have been 
made military governor of Hunan at 
least, for he had captured Changsha 
and Yochow after a series of operations 
so brilliant that his international fame 
was now established. European mili- 
tary experts agreed that he was a 
genius. 

Tuan, unfortunately for himself, al- 
lowed his mind to be poisoned against 
Wu, or so we are told by the latter’s 
admirers in Europe. Because of this 
feud, Italian dailies say, Wu’s charac- 
ter has for the past few years been so 
misrepresented that many newspaper 
readers deem him a monster of cruelty, 
an illiterate barbarian and a mere mili- 
tary adventurer. His temper is said to 
be ungoverned. His vices are painted 
luridly. His origin is affirmed to be 
base and mean. He is represented as 
uneducated. These portraits are all 
caricatures in reality, declares one of 

(Concluded on page 132) 
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LBERT HUBBARD “knew how.” 


/ 


“Responsibilities gravitate to the 
person who can 
and power flows to the man who 


knows how.’’—Hubbard. 






shoulder them 


A graduate of the University of Hard 


Knocks, he drew his “power” from the Great Minds of all ages who had trans 
formed the thought of their time, changed the course of empire and marked 


the destiny of civilization. 


He studied the lives of the Great Philosophers and Teachers, the Great Orators 
and Statesmen, the Great Artists and Musicians, the Great Writers and Business Men 
He sounded their teachings, tested their logic, followed their precepts. Under their 
inspiration he made of himself a many-sided genius. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


To give others a direct and easy road to the same source of power and inspiration that he 
had found, Elbert Hubbard wrote a new style of miniature biography—A Human View of Human 


Beings. 


It was in 1894 that he began the publication of the Little Journeys and once a month, with 
out a break, for fourteen years he gave one of these little pilgrimages to the world. 


Instantly they became as popular as fiction. 


They caught the fancy of thousands whose 


reading had been confined to newspapers. They were a challenge which made men think. 

Hubbard shattered ideas and awakened interest where profound and heavy writers were 
ignored. From his pen suggestions flashed as sparks of beaten iron upon an anvil. It was a torpid 
mind that could read his glowing sentences and not be fired with new resolves and new aspirations. 

Hubbard tore off the veil of obscurity, garnished the ideals of the Great with his own ideas 
and gave them to the world. He made the long dead live again and introduced them to multi 
tudes who had not even heard their names. He had the genius to grasp the central thought and 
the ability to push it to the fore in a way that entertained and could not be forgotten. 

He was a master of rhetoric. Epigrams dropped from his pen as commonplace from the 
quill of ordinary writers. These were the tools with which he stimulated thought and inspired 
greater achievements from the most accomplished men of his time. 


Hubbard Is Dead, But His Journeys Live 


They will be read and his teachings followed as long as men reach outward and upward 


toward broader lives and greater usefulness. 


There are 182 altogether, and to be on familiar terms with 182 of the World’s Great Minds 


is to be an educated person. 


The Roycrofters have gathered these Little Journeys into fourteen beautiful yolumes, printed 
on specially made deckle-edge paper containing the Roycroft watermark and bound in semi-flexible 
binding, each volume handsomely embossed and modeled in colors. 


TO A FEW OF ELBERT 


A Special Memorial Edition of the Little 
Journeys will be distributed on easy terms and 
at a very special price to a few of Hubbard's 
admirers. 

Send in the coupon to-day and we will send 
you at once all particulars of our Memorial 
Edition, together with a “Journey” Booklet and 
a copy of the world famous essay—The Message 
to Garcia. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA NEW YORK 


HUBBARD’S FRIENDS 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me the Little Journey Booklet and 
The Message to Garcia FREE, also full particu 
lars of the Memorial Edition and your easy pay 
ment plan 
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his admirers, emanating from the fam- 
ily of Tsao Tui, who was subjected to 
the indignity of arrest by Wu Pei-Fu 
through a family feud which has made 
much history in the vicinity of Peking. 
These private and personal hatreds are 
suspected by the Corriere to explain 
whatever is most mysterious in the 
Chinese situation just now. Wu, in 
spite of his many estimable traits, can 
not refrain from the exploitation of a 
vituperative vocabulary at the expense 
of his foes. 


A&ecd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book’ 










Se een 


ee ee 





3 75 ties 


With Disappearing 2: , 
Glass Doors__.? Ly per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes, 
combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. Style 
shown above is beautifully finished in SOLIDOAK, Pricecom- 
plete as shown with top, base and three book sections with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors 
(Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price forsamecombination, with- 
out doors, $9.75. Other styles in different grades and finishes 
at correspondingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 


ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 32 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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SUCCESS 


No Longer a 
Matter of 
“| UCK” 


NOW A 
SCIENTIFIC 
CERTAINTY 


To One Who 
Follows Its 
Simple Laws 





Dr. Hamilton Cameron in his brief, practical and lucid 

publication, Science of Success, gives you: 

I. A _ practical method of self-analysis and self- 
instruction—to help you develop your success 
qualities. 

II. A comprehensive visualized record of your indi- 
viduality and personality; a vivid picture of 
you—The Mental Man. 

III. A personal record chart that will serve as a 
working guide for advancement and achievement. 

Iv. A practical plan to acquire and develop the Four 
Elements and the Great Fundamental Principles 
of Success Science, 


Authorities Say of It: 


B. C. Forbes of Forbes Magazine—‘‘Your Science of Suecess is 
worthy the delightful dress in which it appears. I am glad you 
emphasize the value of courage because I have found that many 
men who think they are ambitious have only a wish-bone and no 
backbone. The larger the sale of your inspiring volume, the better 
it will be for the nation.’”’ 

The Business Educator—‘‘The aim of this beautifully bound book 
is to help you help yourself. It will instruct, inspire and stimulate 
thought and action through a logical and simple exposition of the 
practical philosophy and psychology of individual success.’’ 
Hudson Observer—‘‘On the subject of how to succeed, Dr. Cameron’s 
Science of Success is without exception the best treatise ever print- 
ed. It is not only a study in psychology, but is a fountain of 
knowledge and through its simplicity and descriptive charts can 
readily be digested by the lay mind.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
CURRENT OPINION READERS ! 


This deluxe volume was made in the famous Roycroft Shops to sell 
at $7.50. It is printed on special deckle edge paper from classic 
type, bound in rich purple half leather, gold titles and tops, silk 
ribbon marker at 


ONE THIRD REGULAR PRICE 


We have been able to secure just a few copies of this dynamic little 
book for our readers at only $2.50 each. An unprecedented value. 
SEND COUPON TO-DAY 
ee a et aD 

CURRENT OPINION, 
48-50 W. 47th St, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, charges prepaid, Science of Success, by Dr. 
Hamilton Cameron, Half-leather binding. $2.50 enclosed. 


BE 6 ond 6:60-64k6 4b 6WS 60 WOREHS SSO 2644060060 0085656405554 056008 
I, icc ngebih’ Sikh <ARaeS RROD ES O04) Re mEERD eh Ore EET Ss 84NG 
> PPPOTTET ERT Ter TT TTT TTL. State 

C.O. 7-22 
J. W. Elliott of The Man Message Corporation—‘‘Science of Success 
is a book that I will keep close through all the years for within its 


pages I find that something which helps to Keep On Keeping On.” 
Filing & Office Management—‘‘Of the many books that have been 
written on success, the work of Dr. Cameron stands out as one of 
the leaders because of his brilliant handling. He has written in 
such a way as to visualize his ideas to the reader and to stimulate 
him to better work.’’ ; 
Cecil A. Ross, Harvard University—‘‘The Dean and Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration would appreciate 1t if 
you would co-operate by placing in the library of the school & 
copy of Science of Success.’’ 
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Most Wonderful Memory 


can instantly give the population can give the dates of birth and 
HE of any place in America over HE death of the great men of 
5,000— history— 
can give without hesitation every has 300,000 Facts and Figures 
HE important incident and date in HE stored away in his brain ready 


the world’s history— for instant use. 





William Berol is this man’s name, and a few years ago his memory was distress- 
ingly poor. His present amazing efficiency has been developed through his own 
simple, practical method. He is now teaching his system with great success to large 
classes at leading educational institutions in New York City. 


> He Can Build Your Memory So < 
That It Will Always Serve You < 


His Simple System Will Prevent Mind Wandering, Strengthen Powers 
of Observation and Concentration, It Will Develop Will Power 


will be able to recall Names, can instantly recollect impor- 
YOU Faces, Dates, Telephone and YOU tant Business and Profes- 


Street Numbers— sional Facts or Memoranda— 


can remember the salient can become a clear thinker 

YOU Facts in a Book or anything YOU and in Public Speaking retain 
else you re ad —after one a firm grasp on what you 
reading— desire to say. 


Give him a few of your spare minutes daily at home and you will be astonished at the 
change for the better which he will accomplish for you. He makes no promise to 
students that he can not substantiate by what his method has done for him personally. 


Proofs Unquestionable 

“For me you have done all you claim for your system and much more.”—R. J. 
Smith, M.D., Milpilar, Cal. 

“Your system is the finest and most resultful that | have ever studied, and | 

have subscribed for and studied quite a few."-—Carl Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. 

“| regard your method of memory training as excellent. If properly fol- 

lowed it will produce remarkale improvement in all students.”—Dr. V. 


McIntosh, U. S. Public Health Service, Portland, Me. 


Send This Coupon To-day for Full, Interesting Particulars 


This will cost you nothing, nor will you incur any obligation by 
doing so. You WILL be interested to learn the story of Mr. Berol’s 
remarkable mentality and a description of his method for makin 
men and women bigger earning factors. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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number of inquiries received by 

the financial editor of CURRENT 
OPINION regarding investments that 
the minds of the inquirers run toward 
speculation rather than conservative 
investing. We have repeatedly pointed 
out in these columns and in our replies 
to inquiries that speculation in the in- 
vestment of one’s surplus funds is a 
field which should be reserved exclu- 
sively for “Men of Millions.” But let 
us again define what we mean by spec- 
ulation. 

Every merchant, manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, miner or farmer is a speculator 
of necessity and in the nature of things. 
When they buy the goods they propose 
to sell, when they manufacture their 
commodities, or mine their metals, or 
plant their crops they speculate on the 
market for their wares and their prod- 
ucts. They take a forward look and 
buy, manufacture or produce in accor- 
dance with their best judgment of 
future trends. They speculate on 
future demand and on future selling 
prices. We do not refer to this class 
of speculation because it is business. 
The speculation to which we refer con- 
sists in buying the insecure or widely 
fluctuating stocks with money one can- 
not afford to lose. 

It is our contention that a merchant, 
manufacturer or producer is not justi- 
fied in speculating in outside securities 
till he has reached a point where his 
business is on a firm basis and till he 
has invested a goodly share of his sur- 
plus savings. 

Most of the inquiries we have re- 
ceived have concerned common stocks. 
The common stocks of a very large 


|: stands out clearly from the large 


number of corporations are speculative. 
Even many of the best of our listed 
well-known stocks come under this rul- 
ing, as a glance at the market records 
will testify. The common stock of the 
United Steel Corporation has fluctuated 
in price more than 30 points within the 
past year. Back in 1920 United States 
Rubber was selling as high as 143, but 
can be bought to-day at less than half 
that figure; North American, an old 
and conservative stock, has fluctuated 23 
points this year; New Haven Railroad 
common is worth (or rather it sells) 
at three times its price of last year, and 
soon. These are a few examples taken 
from the general list. 


Our desire is to direct readers of. 


CURRENT OPINION to think in terms 
of investment rather than speculation 
—to think in terms of bonds rather 
than stocks. We wish, also, to draw 
particular attention to the fact that 
first-class bonds of good yield may be 
bought in small denominations—“Baby 
Bonds” they are called. 

Up to within a very few years it has 
been practically impossible for a poor 
man, or a man of moderate means, to 
become a bondholder. It is this con- 
dition that is responsible for the now 
obsolete term “Bloated Bondholder.” 
Most of our standard issues of bonds, 
our railroads, utilities, industrials and 
others, were issued in one-thousand-dol- 
lar denomination or larger, no attempt 
being made by the issuing companies 
to reach the small investor, the man 
who could not afford to invest a thou- 
sand dollars in a bond all at one time. 
In other words, the issuing companies 
and the brokerage and banking houses 
looked with more or less contempt on 
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Investments for July Funds 





| Epaeene July, investors will receive several 
i hundred millions of dollars in dividends and 
interest. 


Conditions have changed rapidly in the securities 
market, and in the investment of your income many 
new problems may present themselves. 


Should you buy long or short-term securities? 
What rate of yield should you reasonably expect? 
How can proper diversification be secured? Would 
tax-exempt securities give a better yield considering 
your income, than other types. 


We can assist you in answering such questions as 
these. Call at our nearest office or send usa list 
of your investment holdings, and we shall be pleased 
to give you our suggestions and recommendations, 
Our MontuHiy Book.et 


serves many investors as a guide to the purchase of 
investment securities. It contains a diversified list of 
securities, including government, municipal, railroad, 
public utility, and industrial bonds of attractive yield. 
The July issue will be sent upon request. 
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Successful 


Speculation 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specula- 
tive and investment markets exactly 
as it governs the scientific and 
mechanical worlds. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
the day-to-day ripples the great 
Major movements are as regular 
almost as the tides themselves. 


absons 


( REPORTS 











Based on fundamental statistics, 
forecast these major movements. 
They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to ride up with 
the rise and sell out near the top 
with unusually long profit. 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest in- 
vestors have increased their income by 
adopting the Babson method. You will find 


the whole story in the booklet “ i 
Most from Your Money.” — 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 


morning’s mail. 
MEMO 
For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W, Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Welleslev Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 4 tresc 
wad me ry 

ting ¢ ost from 
Your Money” and copy of 
Tecent report—gratis. 







































Have CURRENT OPINION | 
Delivered to You Every Month 














F you are not receiving Current Opinion 
regularly at your home, subscribe now, so 
that you will not miss any future issues. 

§ Current Opinion covers such a broad field 
in such a brief, comprehensive way, gives so 
much information on subjects about which 
you cannot afford to be ignorant, that the 
missing of one number may easily cost you 
much more than a whole year’s subscription. 
§ To be sure of seeing every number for a 
year, clip NOW and mail to CURRENT 
OPINION, 50 West 47th St., New York City. 
Please send me CURRENT OPINION for One Year, 
for which I will send you $4.00. 


Name 


Address.--- 





C.O.7-22 
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the man who could not afford to buy a 
thousand-dollar bond. They did not 
want his business. Forgetting that the 
money in the hands of “Millions of 
Men” is, in the aggregate, much larger 
in amount than that possessed by “Men 
of Millions,” they still continued to 
cater to the latter and to ignore the 
former. 

The French are a nation of savers. 
No more thrifty class of people exists. 
They have been educated to save and 
to invest their savings in sound bonds. 
In this they have been assisted and in- 
structed by their bankers who long ago 
realized the economic value to their 
nation resulting from such a course. 
They also were not slow to recognize 
that it was to their distinct personal 
advantage to cater to these “Millions 
of Men.” It is to France that we are 
indebted for the introduction of baby 
bonds—the $100 bonds. The idea has 
now taken such firm root in this coun- 
try that our corporate interests have 
at last seen the economy of catering 
to the small investor—the investor who 
was ignored a few years ago as being 
quite too insignificant for notice. The 
list of corporations now issuing bonds 
in one-hundred-dollar denomination is 
large and is constantly increasing. In 
the last are found some of our very 
best and most conservative bonds. The 
idea is popular. We have before us a 
long list of one-hundred-dollar bonds 
issued by some of our very best com- 
panies. In it are the bonds of well- 
known railroads which will yield the 
purchaser at to-day’s prices anywhere 
from 5.30 per cent. to 6.70 per cent.; 
industrials yielding from 5.20 per cent. 
to 8.00 per cent.; foreign bonds yield- 
ing from 5.40 per cent. to 8.90 per cent. 
These bonds find a ready sale. The 
bond business has never been better 
than during the past few months. 

Baby bonds carry on their face the 
fact that the holder is entitled to every 
privilege, pro rata, enjoyed by the 
holder of larger bonds of the same cor- 
poration. Purchased through a bank- 
ing house which caters to this class of 
business, the investor can obtain a price 
within a half a point of the market for 
the same issue in larger denominations 
—the same penalty that usually con- 
fronts the small buyer of any commod- 
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ity. Many corporations issue bonds in 
baby denominations direct as a part of 
their original output; many are issued 
by splitting up bonds of larger dimen- 
sions in accordance with the privilege 
nominated in the mortgage deed of 
trust upon which the bonds are based. 
Conversely, also, baby bonds may be 
converted through the trustee into 
bonds of large dimensions. Many of the 
Liberty bonds are in baby denomina- 
tions, as we all have had occasion to 
know, and the present popularity of 
baby bonds is largely due to the fact 
that the public became interested in 
Liberty bonds during the war. 

The United States Government did 
not abandon the baby-bond idea with 
the close of the war loans. It recognized 
that a demand had been created which 
must be met. Our Government is now 
offering United States Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates in denominations of 
$20, $80 and $100. These certificates— 
baby bonds—can be bought at any post 
office or bank in the land. They run for 
five years from the date of purchase. 
They carry interest from the date of 
purchase at 414 per cent. on the pur- 
chase price. The interest is automati- 
cally compounded semi-annually and, 
if allowed to accumulate till maturity, 
to be paid at that time in a lump sum 
together with the principal, the in- 
terest will amount to a 5 per cent. 
yearly return on the investment, as 
follows: 





I ob Ss hie soa $20 
eee eee ee 5 
EE 855s GX dae ls a oo $25 


Or 5% a year. 


These certificates cannot be called 
before maturity and are not subject to 
market fluctuations. They are exempt 
from all state, county and local taxes 
(except estate and inheritance taxes), 
and from the normal Federal income 
tax. In these provisions they offer 
many advantages over other corporate 
bonds which are subject to many kinds 
of taxation. 

There is, of course, a certain element 
of risk in- the purchase of the bonds 
of any private corporation. It is, how- 
ever, minimized if the bonds are care- 
fully chosen. 
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PAST 
PRESENT 


FUTURE 


Poor's and Moody’s Manual Consoli- 
dated gives us the complete financial 
history and development of security- 
issuing Corporations. No security 
should be purchased without knowledge 


of its PAST. 


Poor’s Daily Digest Service covers all 
the latest and important activities in 
the same thorough manner and brings 
the records up to date. It deals with 


the PRESENT. 


Poor’s Investment Service is a natural 
outgrowth of the Manual and Daily Di- | 
gest Service. It considers the past and 
present and gives advice to investors 


for the FUTURE. 


“Measure Your Results” shows how | 
this advice has worked out—send for | 
it and then measure your results over | 
the same period. Ask for booklet CO-1. | 


Poor’s PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
33 Broadway New York 




















To many inquirers who have frankly 
stated that they are persons of limited 
means or that they have trust funds 
to invest, and at the same time ask our 
opinion on some common or preferred 
corporate stock which offers alluring 
prospects we would suggest that they 
carefully consider some of the good, 
sound bonds now on the market, or 
better yet, the Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates offered by Uncle Sam. There 
is no fortune to be made over night in 
such investments, but there is the as- 
surance of a fair return awaiting one 
who will follow this principle on in- 
vestment which cannot be too strongly 
advocated. 
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Summing I[t Up 


“Summing it up, | can get inspiration for a week out of a copy 
of the Christian Herald. And along with it I can get an extraordi- 
nary diversity of information on all current questions,” ends a letter 
from a well-known business man. 

The Christian Herald is a live weekly magazine that keeps its 
readers informed on all worth-while current events. Its articles 
are informative and dependable. Its fiction is clean and whole- 
some. Its editorial page is human. Its news digest is a standard 
feature in schools and reading courses. It is worth reading and 
reading every week, 


CHRISTIAN 
HERALD 


Subscription Price $2.00 a Year of Fifty-two Issues 


TWO BOOKS: 





In His Image 
By*WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
4th Edition Ready 


“A work that has already had an 
immense effect. Modern science will 
be ill advised if it underestimates its 
potentialities.”"—N. Y. Herald. 

Every Christian home should have 
this splendid book. 


ere $1.75 





Her Father’s 
Daughter 


By GENE STRATTON PORTER 


The latest book by this famous au- 
thor and already leading in the book 
stores as one of the best sellers of the 
year, 

WO ies Sci dads $1.75 


We will send either of these books together with Christian Herald for one 


year (52 issues) for $3.00. 


You may order the Christian Herald alone for $2.00 for the year. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Write to the Travel Information Department for information on Hotels and 
Resorts, Railroads and Steamship Lines. Current Opinion through this Depart- 
ment will give you accurate travel information free of charge. 

If you are going to Europe, to the Orient, to the Pacific Coast or to the 
Atlantic Coast, or anywhere, let CurrENT Opinion help you choose the best 
routes, the best places to stop, and tell you what to see en route. 

In writing, please be as specific as possible so that we can be of real service 
in helping you plan your trips. Address all inquiries to the Travel Information 
Departme: .t, CurRENT Opinion, 50 W. 47th St., N. Y. City. 























Oxperience 


Back of the magnificent and _ luxurious 
appointments for which the world’s largest 
ship, Majestic, the Olympic and the Homeric 
are internationally famous, is that finished 
skill and mastery of service which is made 
possible only by long experience. 


ees Seeger Sy © EC The White Star and Red Star Lines have 

regular weekly express services to Queens- 

The Magnificent Trio: town, Liverpool, Cherbourg, Southampton, 
Ree Plymouth and Antwerp. 

Majestic : 56,000 Tons Convenient sailings also from New York, Philadel- 


Olympic ‘ 46,500 Tons phia, Boston and Montreal to Hamburg, the Mediter- 
: ranean, Liverpool and principal continental ports, 


Homeric - 34,000 Tons 


Inquire about economy rates on our cabin and one-class ships. 


aunNZWHITE STAR LINESY 


EnTERNATIONAL 
No. 1 Broadway, New York Citv 


— 
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Heal Summer Vacations 


Tours Include All Expense 


8 Days - $83.00 

9 Days - $88.50 
and upward—longer Tours in proportion. 
Tours include Transportation, Meals and 
Berth on Steamer, Hotel and all interesting 
side Trips. 

Round Trip on Steamer alone 
$50.00 and up. 


Bermuda Is Cool in Summer 
(Average Summer Temperature 77°) 
Modern Hotels—All Outdoor Sports 


Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, 
Driving, Cycling, Fishing, Dancing, etc. 


y- Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Sailings via Palatial Twin-screw Steamers. 
June every 10 days. July every 5 days. 
Beginning August Twice Weekly. 

No Passports required. 

Send for special Summer Tours Booklet. 


Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
Or any Tourist Agent. 





Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Little Talks on How To Live 




















SERIES ot fifty-two 

straightforward mes- 
sages, full of sound advice 
on vital subjects. These 
talks constitute a moral 
platform which will aid 
every reader in clear 
thinking. 
Attractively printed in 
colors on separate cards 
and mounted in a sixteen- 
page portfolio. $3 each. 
Payable after examination 
if you prefer. 
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48-50 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























THE NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott. Massachusetts 


The Hotel de Luxe of Ne 


ew England 


On the Exclusive North Shore 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, where the comfort and pleasure 


of its guests are constantly considered. 
Every guest room connects with private bath. 


Open May 24 to October 1. 


Booklet. Electric 


Baths. Accommodations for 450. For reservations write or wire. 


E. R. GRABOW COMPANY, Inc. 
E, R. GRABOW, President 
Twenty years under i 


Same management 
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CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
‘THE Atlantic City Ritz-Carlton 


is the newest Hotel in this 
famous resort, and carries out the 
European atmosphere of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotels of the Continent; 
unique Ritz Grill for dancing; 
service on each floor: sea-water 
private baths with each of the 
500 sleeping chambers; many 
Ritz innovations, amazing color 
treatment throughout. 


European plan only. Reservations direct, 
or through Ritz-Carlton, New York 


ALBERT KELLER 
Managing Director 
GUSTAVE TOTT J 
Resident Manager wt 
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27th ANNUAL CONVENTION | 
=, of —.. 


Roycrofters and Philistines 


at East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
JULY 16th to 23rd, INCLUSIVE 


HE annual gathering of the clans is always eagerly anticipated and 
hugely enjoyed. This year promises to be the most momentous and 
eventful in Roycroft history. 
i Newell Dwight Hillis, Dr. Charles A. Eaton, James J. Davis 
| (Secretary of Labor), Edwin Markham, Raymond Robins, Dr. | 
Frank Crane, and others will appear on the program. There will | 
be musicales, walks afield, picnics, dancing, golf, fine fellowship, and a || 
right good time. 
Spend your vacation with the Roycrofters. You need no credentials to 
admit you. You need only to be yourself—“regular fellows.” 


You may be accommodated at THE ROYCROFT INN, if you make your 
reservation at once. Our regular rates ($5 to $8 a day, American Plan) 
apply at “convention time.” We don’t boost them nor do we make any 
extra charges of any kind for the lectures, musicales and entertainments. 


The Convention is a good-will proposition (not a money-making scheme). 
It is a Roycroft tradition started by Elbert Hubbard many years ago. A 
summer for The Roycrofters without the convention would be no sum- | 
mer at all. 





We would be glad to have you come and we guarantee you will have the 








most profitable (mental and physical) week you ever had. 
Make your reservations NOW! | 
THE ROYCROFT INN, | 

Elbert Hubbard II, Host i 

East Aurora, New York | 


(For further information see ad on page 144 this issue) 
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12( ‘a nadian 
Days PUISeS 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


Tue PaiatiaL Twin-Screw 


5.5. “FORT HAMILTON” 


will make 4 unusually attractive 
Yachting Cruises (No Freight) 


Sailing from New York 


July 8-22, Aug. 5-19 
Stopping One Day (Each Way) at Halifax 
Two Days at Quebec 
Sailing through the Northumberland Straits, Gut 
of Canso and up the Saguenay River. Magnifi- 
cent scenery, smooth water, cool weather. The 
ship has spacious promenade decks, and all 
deck games, many rooms with bath, finest 

cuisine, etc. Orchestra for dancing. 
The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 
and up, or one way to Quebec, 5 days, 
$80 and up. 


No Passports required for these cruises. For il- 
lustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 


Or any Tourist Agent 





























Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 


Much favored by women traveling without 
escort. “Sunshine in every room.” 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 4 Forty Theatres, all principal shops 
and churches, three to five minutes’ walk. 
@ Two minutes of all subways, “L” roads, 
surface cars, bus lines. @ Within three 
minutes, Grand Central, five minutes Pennsyl- 
vania Terminals. 


Send Postal for Rates and Booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President. 
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s Limited to 500 Guests 
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by Specially Chartered 
New WHITE STAR Liner 


HOMERIC 


34,000 TONS REGISTER 


Sailing from New York 
January 20 
Returning March 28 


To the wonderlands of the Inland 
Sea by this marvelous new liner, the 
largest and most luxurious steamer 
ever chartered for a Mediterranean 
Cruise. 


The fascinating itinerary embraces— 
Madeira, Spain (Cadiz, Seville, 
Granada), Gibraltar, Algeciras, 
Algiers, Tunis (Carthage), Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople. Sixteen 
Days in Egypt and Palestine—in- 
cluding Cairo, Luxor, Edfu, Assuan, 
Philae; Haifa, Damascus, Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jerusalem; 
Naples, with Amalfi, Sorrento, etc.; 
Monaco, with Monte Carlo and 
Nice. Sixty-seven glorious days in 
all; optional visit to Paris and 
London on the homeward trip. 
Stop-over privileges, with return by 
famous White Star Liners. 


peacecenencceeaes 


Full Information Upon Request 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 








245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
3 a Toronto Vancouver 
na ss &/ 


pennenes 
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Che Roycroft Inn 


The Phalansterie of The Philistines 
(BUILT BY ELBERT HUBBARD, FOUNDER OF ROYCROFT) 
AMED for its hospitality and good cheer; the beauty of its setting and 


appointments; its endowment of gracious and willing service, The 
Roycroft Inn is the rendezvous of congenial spirits from the four corners 






of the earth. 

There is an atmosphere of refinement and restfulness, of comity and good- 
will at the Inn that appeals and inspires. 

Open-air sleeping-rooms, suites, single rooms—all furnished de luxe. And 
the beds are Sealyized—an insurance against insomnia. 

The East Aurora Country Club with an excellent golf course (nine holes) 
is open to Inn guests. 

If you need a rest—change—rejuvenation, you can find no better place. 
Our meals are satisfying—home cooking, not too plain nor too fussy. 
Specimen menus will be sent you. 

Rates $5 to $8 per day, American Plan. Beautiful booklet on request. 
THE ROYCROFT INN, 


Elbert Hubbard II, Host, 
East Aurora, New York 


(See ad cn page 142 this issue) 
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The Great Wall of China 


HE only man-made monument upon the surface of the Earth which could 
be seen from the Moon is probably the Great Wall of China. 


TMM 





TAT 


It writhes over valley and hill, up the mountain and across the 


plain for some two thousand miles. 


ENTATAUAUTUTATANTAT 


HUNAN 


It is a prodigious mass of masonry containing some 160,000,000 cubic 


meters. 


The Emperor Che Hoangti made use of millions of workmen to finish it 





some twenty-one centuries ago, when he bound one to another the existing 


walls. 





UUUAANAUAUUUATOUUUUAUUTAT ATTA 


Hundreds of thousands of men died in its building. 





No one can compute the number of human lives that have been de- 
voured in making and maintaining it. 


To assure its perfection, Che Hoangti threatened with death any work- 


man who would leave in the masonry a crack or a hole in which one could 


insert a nail. 
It was intended to protect China from the outside world. 
It was the original Monroe Doctrine in stone. 


It was a monument to the Senatorial assassins of the League of Nations, 
got ready for them twenty-one centuries before they were born. 


IHU 





Its gates and towers once animated with military pomp are now deserted. 
The whole contraption is useless. 

Its melancholy mass is but an abandoned relic. 

It is the crumbling skeleton of a dead dragon. 


To those who have eyes to see and gray matter wherewith to under- 
stand, it is more than a curiosity, it is a type. It is a symbol. It is a 
prophecy. 

For it stands for those of every nation to whom nationalism is synony- 
mous with isolation, to whom patriotism is an expanded family feud, to 
whom the past is a changeless god and to whom the splendid claims of 
humanity and the appeal of the whole world are but a thin and dangerous 


Siecial Corasigg 


dream. 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI. 


This photograph was sent by special messenger from the Vatican to the Knights of Columbus in the 
United States, with the papal blessing to all members of that Catholic organization. 





AN UNCROWNED EMPEROR 147 
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Underwood 
HE REGARDS HIMSELF AS EMPEROR OF CHINA 
Pu Yi is his real name, but the imperial name of this defunct potentate is Hsuan Tung, or 
universal legislator. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
HE IS NOW DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET 
Brigadier-General Herbert M. Lord has succeeded General Charles G. Dawes as the great economizer 
of the Administration 





AS THE EX-KAISER LOOKS TO-DAY 


HE IS NO LONGER A KAISER BUT IS STILL ALIVE 
William Hohenzollern is shown to be growing in years, if not in hopes of restoration to the throne 
of Germany. 
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© International : 
PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES ON PRESIDENT HARDING 
Howard Chandler Christy, the artist, is working in the White House on his portrait of the 
Chief Executive 





HE EXPLAINS THE POSITION OF FRANCE 
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A DEFENDER OF FRANCE ON THE BATTLEFIELD AND IN THE FORUM 
General Emil Taufflieb, whose article appears elsewhere in this issue, commanded the 37th French 
Army Corps in the World War. 
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ONE OF THE “MURDERED HOPES” OF GERMANY 
The assassination of Dr. Walter Rathenau is the 378th’ political murder in Germany since the 
formation of the Republic. 352 of the assassins have gone unpunished. 


Ry 





( 
A LORD OF ENGLAND ON HIS HONEYMOON 
Not long ago, Viscount Grey, of Falloden, was a bachelor in this country. The Viscountess was : 


formerly Lady Glenconnor. 








